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A UEHBEB OF CHRIST. 
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HE dreary montli of November Jiad drawn 
to its close, and on its last day, which 
seemed to be drearier than any of its 
preidecessors, a little girl might have been seen 
seated in her home, whose whole aspect was 
in keeping with the scene without and the scene 
within: dreariness here, dreariness there, dreari- 
ness everywhere; not a gleam of sunshine in the 
sky, not a sign of comfort in the cottage, not 
a smile of brightness or intelligence on the little 
face, which ought, moreover, to have been radiant 
with both ; for it was the face of a little girl who 
had just reached that age when happiness and 
intelligence shine most pleasantly in the coun- 
tenance. Nellie Morton's ninth year was passing 
away with the passing month of November. 

1 
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2 A M£MB£B OF CHGIST. 

She would be ten years old to-morrow. But 
it was not regret for the condnded year of 
her life that made Nellie look so gloomy as 
she sat this afternoon in the comfortless cottage. 
That Nellie was in trouble it was easy to see^ 
and a little further observation would have dis- 
covered that the trouble arose fix)m a book 
which she held in her hand^ for every now and 
then her eyes were cast on the open page 
before her, not to remain there very long however, 
the next instant they were gazing vacantly through 
the uneleaned windows on the dark clouds in the 
sky, and again, an instant afterwards, fixed on the 
grate before which she sat, not on the fire, for that 
had gone out some time ago. Nellie had heaved 
several heavy sighs that afternoon, and she had just 
farought tiie heaviest of tiiem aU to a conclusion, 
and uttered a most nnwuisical sound, which was half 
a groan and half a yawn, when her wandering 
attention was fixed by the sight of a lady entering 
the Ixttie nntid^ garden in front .of the house. 
KeOie had nev^ seen the lady brfore, but she had 
heard quite enough about her to know at once who 
she was, and where she camefirom. She was doubt- 
less Mrs. Stancombe, the new rector's wife. 

NelUe felt half pleased and half firightened at 
the thought of seeing her — pleased, because several 
of the other girls in her class at school had already 
seen '^the Bectoiy lady,^' as they called her, and 
had carried on in Nellie's presence various- long 
conversations on her dress and appearance; and 
firightentd, because Nellie could not remember 
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having ever spoken to a '^ real lady ^^ in all her life, 
and felt as if she should not know what to say to 
one now. 

Nellie had lived five years in the parish of 
Oldfield, but during all that time she had never 
exchanged a word with any one superior to 
herself in rank or education, except the village 
schoolmistress. The living of Oldfield was held by 
a very old clergyman, who, though he iwas able to 
perform the services in the church without assist- 
ance, had long been unable to get as far as the 
distant cottage where NeUie and her father lived, 
and who had neither wife nor daughter to aid him 
in his work. NelHe's only teacher, therefore, had 
been Mrs. Blake, the parish schoolmistress, and 
they were not on very good terms, Nellie's opinion 
of Mrs. Blake being that she was very cross and 
disagreeable, and Mrs. Blake's opinion of Nellie 
Ibeing that '^she was the wickedest child in the 
whole school, and gave a great deal more trouble 
than she was worth.'* 

Now Mrs. Stancombe happened to come straight 
from the village school where this opinion of Mrs. 
Blake's had just been strongly impressed upon her; 
but no one would have supposed that such had been 
the case who had seen the pleasant expression of 
face which met Nellie's timid glance as she opened 
the door, or heard the kind voice which replied to 
the information NelHe gave, that ^^ Father wasn't 
home," with the words, " Then I will come in and 
see you." It was the first time that Nellie had 
ever seen any other visitor inside her father's 
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loose tiban the rough men who generally came there 
with him eTeiy evenings and she felt altogether at a 
k^ what to do or say. The lady seemed to under- 
stand tfaiSy fost she said, with another of the bright 
smQes whidi had astonished Nellie when first she 
spdi^e to her^ as she took the seat which the duld^ 
in her bewildennent forgot to offer her, and picked 
np the Prayer Book whidi had been aUowed to fall 
upon the floor^ 

''I see here just the qu^tion whidi I was going 
Id ask — 'What is your name ?* ** 

"XeSie Morton/' ibe child repUed^ with an 
added ime of fear in her Toice, for she dreaded l^t 
the lady shoidd cany on hct inquiry to the next 
quesdoD. Bat, ha{^y for Xellie^ she did not. 
She only said. 

And yon are looking orer your Catechism for 
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** Xo, I am not,** repUed Keffie, abruptly. 
^Then what are you doing ?^ asked tho 

"^Pm trying to kam it. Mrs. Blake said I was 
to, and was to bsing her the first bit periecf to* 
Dfoerow morning; but I can't.^ 

''And wkj not ?** asked Mrs. Stancombe. 

'' Becanse I can^ make it out, and I csm^ le:^m 
istaildoL** 

There was another book bring open on the httle 
taUe in the chimney corner, which looked, frocoi its 
afipeasancet, tot mndi as though it had been occu- 
pyn^ sDsne otae's attrition Terr recently. Mrs. 
txxfk it up. Xelbe trembled, az: i fully 
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expected to see one of Mrs. Blake^s well-known 
frowns darken over the kind face before her. But 
to her surprise, it was with a smile that the clergy- 
man's lady said, 

" ^ The Children in the Wood,' I see. Can you 
make this out, Nellie ?'' 

" Oh, yes,'' the child replied. 

"And you like it better than your Cate- 
chism ?" 

" Yes," said Nellie, "a great deal." 

She did not say " ma'am," for, as Mrs. Blake 
had told her only the day before, " Nellie Morton 
knew no manners;" but the clergyman's lady, 
pleased with the truthfulness of the child, was 
willing to excuse her absence of politeness. 

" I dare say you do," she said, gently. " I'm 
afraid, Nellie, I did too at your age." 

" Did you ?" asked Nellie, drawing nearer, and 
half her fear vanishing when she found that the 
lady could not only sympathize in her love for her 
favourite yellow - covered story - book, but had 
actually in her own childhood been guilty of the 
sin of preferring it to the Church Catechism. 
" Did you read the ' Children in the Wood,' when 
you were a little girl ?" 

" Yes," replied the lady, '^ I read it over and 
over again. But, NeUie, I read my Catechism 
too, and learned it also. I could say every word 
of it when I was ten years old. How old are 
yon?" 

" I shall be ten to-morrow." 

'* And you are to keep your birthday by 
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begmning to learn your Catecliism, I don^t 
tliiiik you could keep it better : but it is a good 
thing for you, Nellie, or rather, a good thing for 
your father that you did not live three hundred 
years ago/' 

Nellie's blue eyes were opened wide. It was 
easy to see that she could be intelligent enougb in 
anything that interested her. 

'^ Yes, indeed,^' saidTtfrs. Stancombe, remarking 
this, ^'for in those days, Nellie, the father of a 
little girl like you, who could not say her Catechism 
at ten years old, would have had to give ten shil- 
lings to the poor's box.'' 

^^ Father wouldn't give it," said Nellie, abruptly. 
'^ He couldn't, for he hasn't got it to give ! and he 
don't care for me to learn my Catechism at all. He 
told me not to bother when I asked him what it 
meant. But I must learn it, or Mrs. Blake said I 
shouldn't come to school." 

" And you like to go to school ?'' 

"No, I don't," saidNelHe. 

" Then why would you be sorry not to go ?" 

''Because I want to know how to read, and 
write, and work, and do everything that mother did 
when she was here." 

" And mother is dead ?" said Mrs. Stancombe, 
gently, becoming more and more interested 
every moment in this strange little girl of ten 
years old, whom the village mistress had pro- 
nounced that very day to be a '' wicked, trouble- 
some child," yet who was so truthful in her words, 
and who, thougb she did not like learning, yet 
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"wislied to learn for the sake of the advantages to 
be gained. 

'^Tes/* said Nellie, "she died five years ago. 
If she hadn't died, I could learn my Catechism, 
for she taught me everything; I wasn't ever in 
trouble then.'' 



CHAPTER II. 



A MEMBER OF CHRIST. 




HEN little Nellie spoke thus of her mother, 
and how differently things would have 
gone with her if only she had lived, 
Mrs. Stancombe^s heart was touched, and the tears 
rose to her eyes, for she had a little girl of her own 
at home just Nellie's age. She drew the child 
nearer to her, and said in a motherly tone, which 
went straight to httle Nellie's motherless heart — 

"And you are sometimes in trouble now; let 
me see if I cannot help you, you say you can't 
make it out. What is it you cannot understand V^ 
And Mrs. Stancombe asked Nellie if she could 
repeat the first answer, which she did word for 
word, adding, moreover, that " she knew she had 
been baptized, for father had told her so, and had 
got the lines about it in the boxup-stairs, along with 
the other lines about his being married to mother. 
She'd been baptized in the parish church of 
Frampton a while before they came to live here ; 
but as to god-parents, she did not know anything 
about them ; she had never heard of any father or 
mother but her own father, who lived here with 
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her, and her mother, who had gone to live in 
heaven/' 

Mrs. Stancombe told her, that if her god- 
parents were near her, it would be their duty 
to explain many things to her, and teach her many 
things ; amongst others, this very Catechism, which 
seemed so hard to understand. And then telling 
her how much she should like to help her instead, 
she asked her if she knew what the first hard word 
meant, and what a " member '^ was. 

Nellie answered, " No ; she had never heard of 
any other member but Mr. Andley, the fine gentle- 
man that Kved yonder. Father said he was ' the 
member,' but she didn't know what that meant; 
and he had not anything to do with the Cate- 
chism." 

Mrs. Stancombe smiled, and said, '^No; lie had 
not anything to do with Nellie's Catechism cer- 
tainly." But she thought she could make her 
understand that the word had; and then she asked 
whether Mr. Audley was at home now, up in the 
great house yonder," as she called it. 

No," said Nellie, ^^ I know he isn't, because 
father works there, and I heard him say he'd gone 
away to London, and wasn't coming back for a 
good bit of time." 

'^ And shall I tell you why Mr. Audley has gone 
to London, Nellie?" continued Mrs. Stancombe. 
^^ He has gone because he is a ' member.' " 

Nelhe stared; she did not see any connection 
between Mr. Audley and the Catechism yet, but 
the subject interested her, and her face was all 
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10 A MEMBER OF CHRIST, 

attention when Mrs. Stancombe put her next ques- 
tion, " Wlio is the greatest person in all the land ? 
NelUe, do you know who sits on the throne in 
London, and rules the kingdom V^ 

'' Yes/' said Nellie, " it's the Queen/' 

'' Quite right, Nellie ; and do you know who 
helps her to rule her kingdom, and take care of all 
her people, and make wise laws and good rules, so 
that they may have everything they want, and live 
in happiness and peace ?" 

This Nellie did not know; but she listened very 
attentively while Mrs. Stancombe explained to her 
that clever men from all parts of the country, men 
like Mr. Audley, went up to London to help to 
make laws, and that they were called '' members." 
Then, seeing how completely Nellie's attention was 
gained, she said, " Now, tell me, Nellie, how many 
bodies have you got ?" 

'^ Bodies !" replied Nellie, '^ only one." 

'^ And is all your body made of one part, Nellie ? 
is your head all your body ?" 

''No," said Nellie, quickly enough; and on 
being asked to name other parts of her body, she 
readUy mentioned her hands, and feet, and eyes, 
and ears. 

"And every one of these parts is called a 
'member,'" said Mrs. Stancombe, "a member 
being a part of the body, the body being one thing 
made of many parts. The Queen's Parliament, Nellie, 
which you have often learned about at school, and, 
I dare say, heard about at home, is one great Par- 
liament, where many gentlemen go to speak, each 
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gentleman being a 'member' because he is one part 
of the great body, just as your hands, and feet, 
and eyes, and ears are all ^ members,' because they 
all help to form your body/' 

Mrs. Stancombe asked Nellie if she thought she 
understood this, and Nellie said she did. 

''Then," said Mrs. Stancombe, "look at your 
book again, and tell me what you read there about 
a ' member.' " 

And Nelhe read the words, '"A member of 
Christ.'" 

"And what did we say a * member' was, 
NeUie ?" 

" A part," said Nellie. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Stancombe, gravely, " a 
member of Christ; that is, a part of Christ. I 
need not ask you, Nellie, if you know who Christ 
is, you have heard and learnt of him ever since 
you have been bom ?" 

" Yes," said NeUie, " He is the Son of God." 

" And He came into the world to ^" 

"Die upon the cross for our sins," readily 
concluded Nellie, to whom the story of our dear 
Lord's death was as famihar as it is to most children 
in this Christian land, as well known in the head, 
and perhaps, alas ! as little cared for in the heart. 

" To ^e for our sins," repeated Mrs. Stancombe, 
in a very different tone of voice from that in which 
Nellie Morton had uttered the same words, " to die 
for our sins, and then go back to heaven, and leave 
behind Him on earth a Church, which was to be 
composed of many parts, or " 
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12 A MEMBER OF CHRIST. 

''' Members/ '^ replied Nellie, wlio had now 
quite seized the idea that a member was a part, 
and a part a member. 

'' And one of these members, one of these pai*ts 
of the Lord^s Chmrch on earth, is little Nellie 
Morton/^ said Mrs. Stancombe, gravely. " A part 
of Christ^s Church — a 'member of Christ.^ Did 
you ever think of that before, NelKe V^ 

No, Nellie never had ; but she promised to do 
so now, and to try and remember all that Mrs. 
Stancombe had taught her. And with this promise 
the kind lady left her, telling her, however, that 
she would come and see her again very soon, and 
teach her some more things about the Catechism, 
and that she hoped it would not be very long before 
Nellie not only knew, but understood it all. 

The next day Nellie Morton repeated the first 
sentence in the Church Catechism to Mrs. Blake, 
without missing a word; and when, during the 
next week, Mrs. Stancombe again entered the 
garden gate of Nellie^s cottage, and knocked at the 
door, it was a very diflferent little face that presented 
itself before her than that which she had met one 
week previously. 

The cottage was as dirty as ever, certainly- 
dirtier, doubtless, since there was an additional 
week^s dust on chairs, and tables, and windows; 
but Nellie's house had reached that point in neglect 
when a Uttle more or less dirt is not distinguishable. 
It had looked very much as it looked now for some 
years ; and it was the remark of the few people who 
came to it, that it wasn't a place fit for decent folk 
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to set their foot in. Mrs. Stancombe did not, how- 
ever, seem to find it so, for she came in very cheer- 
fully in ansTver to Nellie's eager '* Please won't you 
come in V^ and then, to her satisfaction, she found 
that the little girl had not forgotten one word that 
she had taught her the week before, and was quite 
willing to learn some more. 

But first Mrs. Stancombe wished to know 
whether Nellie had been reflecting on what she had 
tried to make her understand, that she was a mem- 
ber of Christ, and, as such, had a work to do for 
Him. At which NeUie looked up in the lady's face, 
and said, " I know I haven't got any work to do for 
any one;'' and on Mrs. Stancombe asking her 
'' why'^ she said so, she answered, " Because I am 
not of any use — not to anybody in the whole world." 

Then Mrs. Stancombe sat down, and explained to 
Nellie how it was not possible that there should be 
any one in the world who could not be of use if 
they chose; every part or member of Christ's 
Church had something to do. 

^' Nellie,'^ she said, '^ you were at church yes- 
terday, for I saw you." 

'' Yes," said NeUie. 

'' And you had a Prayer Book, and followed the 
service. Do you remember what we read about in 
the Gospel ? Did you listen ?" 

" Yes," said Nellie, " I always listen to the 
Gospels, because they've got stories in them. I 
like stories. It was about Jesus riding on an 



ass." 



' And who did He send to fetch the ass ?" 
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'^ His dieciples/' 

" And can you tell me what Jesns said to the 
disciples when He sent them ?" 

Nellie could not ; but she had a Bible of her 
own, which she brought at Mrs. Stancombe's re- 
quest, and was able to find out and read for herself 
the third verse of the twenty-first chapter of St. 
Matthew. 

^' Now, Nellie, do you know that Jesus has need 
of every one of us, and that He has work for us to 
do; I dare say, if the people who saw that colt 
and ass tied had been told that they had work to do 
for the Great King of Heaven, they would have 
thought it very unlikely, perhaps impossible. But 
it was so. And the Lord has need of little Nellie 
Morton too; and perhaps one of the reasons 
why He has sent me to live here is that I may 
help her to find out what work He has for her 
to do.'' 

^' Anyhow^'' said Nellie, '' Pm very glad you're 
come." 

'' And why, Httle Nellie V 

'' Because I like you very much, and I haven't 
got any one else to like, as the other children at 
school have." 

Again Mrs. Stancombe felt very sorrowful ; for 
Nellie had a father, she knew ; a bad father, she 
also knew. Mrs. Blake had told her so, and added, 
moreover, that ^^ she had no hope whatever of that 
child, brought up by a bad man, without a mother, 
or any one to look after her. The child would go 
to the bad, she was sure^ for she was as clever as 
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she could be, and as self-w31ed; so she would be 
sure to turn out badly/' 

Mrs. Stancombe did not ask Mrs. Blake why she 
did so little herself for this poor little motherless 
girl, who had no one to do anything for her; for 
she knew that the least likely way of bringing any 
one to do their duty is by reproaching them for not 
having done it before. She merely made a few 
more inquiries about Nellie's father, by which she 
discovered that he was a well-known and much- 
dreaded character in the village — a man who feared 
neither God nor man — ^who had never been known 
to set his foot in the church since he first came to 
the psirish, five years ago, and whose only com- 
panions were wild, lawless men like himself, princi- 
pally from other villages. All this was quite enough 
to deepen Mrs. Stancombe's interest in the child; 
and when Nellie expressed her belief that she was 
of no use to any one, and never could be, the lady 
drew the little girl to her, all untidy as she was, and 
said, "Let us see about this, Nellie.'' 
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CHAPTER III. 



A CHILD OF GOD. 




LITTLE girl of ten years old, Nellie/' 
said Mrs. Staneombe, ^'with hands to 
work, and feet to walk, and ears to hear, 
and eyes to see, and a mind to understand, and a 
mouth to speak, and yet of no use to any one./ 
There must be a mistake somewhere. Let us see if 
we can find out where it is, and set it to rights. 
And, first of all, tell me, NelHe, have you any little 
friends at school ?" 
'' No,'' said NelUe. 

"What! No friends amongst all those little 
girls ! How is that ? Have none of the other girls 
any friends ?" 

Oh, yes ! most of them." 
Then why not you, Nellie ?'* 
** Because," said Nellie— and it was sad to see 
how much son'ow could find its wav into even such 
ft clear young voic*e as hers — " because, when the 
girU have got friends, they walk home together, 
wul go to ouo another's houses." 

** And dot\a uo ouo ever walk home with you, or 
eowo to your howso V* asked Mrs. Staneombe. 
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No, never/^ said Nellie. '' No one lives down 
tlus way except us ; and they^d be afraid to come 
along OUT lane. They're afraid of coming into the 
wood, most of them, because it's so thick and 
dark, and gloomy, and people tell all sorts of stories 
about it. But even if they weren't afraid of the 
wood, they wouldn't, any of them, like to come 
near our house, for fear they'd see father. They're 
aU afraid of father." 

'' And you, little Nellie, are you afraid of your 
father ?" 

''No," said Nellie, ''not very much — at least, 
not unless he has got other men with him, and 
they make a great noise; then I get frightened; 
but I'm not afraid when he's alone. He never 
says anything to me, and besides, he's most always 
out." 

"And you, Nellie, are you always at home here 
alone ? Do you never stay and play up in the play- 
ground with the other children ?" 

" No," said Nellie, " I never do now. I used 
to, sometimes, but I wouldn't, after Susan Smith 
said her mother did not like for her to play with me 
because I was dirty. Susan said I should be her 
friend, only then her mother was angry ; and when 
she told me about it, and what her mother had said 
about me, I said I would never stop at school any 
more after four o'clock, but would come home here 
and read." 

" I think I have seen Susan Smith," said Mrs, 
Stancombe ; " she is the first girl in the second class. 
I saw that she was very tidy and clean ; but I don't 
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Rcc, Nellie, why you should not be just as nice and 
clean as she is/^ 

'^ It's her mother keeps her clean,*' said Nellie, 
quickly ; " and her father^s very particular. Susan 
told mo he made her wash her hands eveTj time 
she came to meals, and that he was very angiy if 
she did not keep her clothes nice. I haven't got 
any mother, and father don't mind at all about my 
being dirty." 

Poor little Nellie ! Like many an older person, 
she felt but little wish to work when there was, as 
she thought, no one to work for — ^but little care to 
keep herself nice, since no one cared whether she 
was nice or not. Mrs. Stancombe felt for her, and 
said— 

" Now, if your father was as particular as Susan 
Smith's father is, and that you knew that he was 
so, and wished to please him, what would you do, 
NeUie ? " 

" I would do what he told me, of course I 
would," said Nellie, with that decision which Mrs. 
Stancombe could see belonged to her character, and 
on which she was ready to work as soon as the 
right opportunity occurred. 

" Nellie," she said, ^' what are the first words in 
your Catechism ? " 

Nellie repeated the sentence till she came to the 
words, " a child of God," and there Mrs. Stancombe 
stopped her. 

'' Whose child, NelUe ? " 

'' God's," said Nellie. 

'^ And who do you say is God's child ? " 
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The question being put thus^ made Nellie think 
for the first time of whom she was speaking thus, 
namely, of her very own little self, and she answered 
in almost a frightened voice— 

« Me/' 

''Yes,*' said Mrs. Stancombe, '^it is you, Nellie, 
who say in this Catechism that yoli are God's child, 
made so in your Baptism. At the same time that 
you were taken to church, and made a member of 
Jesus Christ's Church on earth, you were made a 
child of God. And if you are God's child, then 
God must be your Father; and so He is, Nellie, 
though you may not know it. The great Gx)d who 
lives up in heaven is your Father, and such a kind, 
tender, loving Father. He always sees you, always 
takes care of you, never leaves you; and shall I tell 
you how God likes to see you, or do you think you 
can tell me, Nellie ? Do you think He likes to see 
you good or naughty ? " 

'' Good," said Nellie. 

" And clean or dirty ? '* 

This was a thought which would never have 
entered Nellie's mind, but on the question being 
thus put to her, she said— 

'' Clean." 

''Yes," said Mrs. Stancombe, ''clean in heart 
and clean in body. You say Susan Smith's father 
is very particular about his little girl's being clean ?" 

''Yes, very; Susan says he has got such eyes, 
he sees everytbing." 

'^ That is, everything that is to be seen. He 
sees her dress, and her hair, and her face, and h' 
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sees her actions too — all that she does^ or almost 
all that she does. But God^s eyes, Nellie, see a 
great deal more than this, a great deal more 
than any earthly father's eyes can see. Earthly 
parents can only see what their children do, and 
how they look outside, but God sees all that his 
children think. He can look right into their hearts, 
and see there even what they are thinking. When 
you are here all by yourself, Nellie, your Father, 
who is up in heaven, is always looking at you; 
perhaps you never thought of that before. Do you 
ever feel lonely here, or frightened? '' 

^^ Yes,'' said Nellie, ^^ very often. I cry some- 
times because I'm aU alone, with no one to speak to, 
and I'm frightened every night when father goes 
out and leaves me here." 

'^ Did you ever tell your father so ? " 

" Yes, and he said I was a little fool, and there 
was nothing to be frightened at." 

"And there is nothing to be frightened at, 
Nellie," said Mrs. Stancombe ; "and I will tell you 
why. Just because God is your Father, and loves 
you as his child. He watches over you night and 
day, even though you do not think about Him, 
and forget to ask him to do so. And if you pray 
to Him when you are lonely and frightened, I can 
promise you that he will take away your fears, and 
make you feel quite happy and comfortable, even 
though you are all alone in this cottage, far away 
in this lonely wood. I know He will, because, when 
I was a little girl like you, I often knew what it was 
to be frightened, and then, when I remembered that 
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I was a child of God, and prayed to my Father in 
heaven. He took all my fear away/' 

This was a very comforting thought to Nellie, 
who, night after night used to He shivering in her 
little bed, feeling more frightened after her father 
had gone out and locked her up all alone in the 
quiet cottage even than she did when he stayed at 
home, and other rough men came there to him, and 
they spent half, or sometimes all the night in the 
kitchen underneath her little garret, talking so 
loud, and often quarrelling so violently that Nellie 
trembled in her bed as she listened to them. While 
Mrs. Stancombe was talking, Nellie made up her 
mind that that very night she would ask God to 
take care of her, and she felt half inclined to say so, 
only that her courage failed her. She was bold 
enough in answering questions, but had not yet 
summoned courage to speak freely to Mrs. Stan- 
combe without that lady's inviting her to do so. 
Mrs. Stancombe saw, however, that Nellie was 
thinking very gravely, and as she rose to say good- 
bye, she said — 

*' Will you promise me, Nellie, that you will try 
and remember next time you are frightened that 
you are not alone, but have a kind Father watching 
over you; and will you lift up your heart to Him in 
prayer, asking Him to take your fear away.'' 

And Nellie answered — 

'^Yes, IwiU." 

And so she did. 




CHAPTER IV. 

A CHILD OP GOD. 

HAT night both Nellie's troubles came upon 
her. First of all, her father returned to 
the cottage bringing several of his rough 
companions with him, and the poor little child was 
set to work, no one seeming to remember how 
small, and weak, and timid she was. She was bid 
make up the fire, fetch wood, bring water, fill the 
kettle, and when it was boiling, put the jugs of hot 
water on the table. She had to sit up as long as 
her father had anything he wanted her to do, and 
then he sent her to bed, where she lay awake 
listeniDg to the loud voices below, which grew 
louder and louder, until she could hear that they 
were becoming angry also. This was always the 
time when Nellie's fears became greatest, for when 
her father and his companions quarrelled, she feared 
lest they should come to fight, and perhaps her 
father would get killed ; and then what would she 
do alone in that far away cottage in the wood. 
These thoughts, and others like them, had often 
troubled poor little Nellie's mind, until she had 
become almost distracted with terror, but to-night 
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she would not listen to them. She tried to remem- 
ber Mrs. Stancombe's words, that God was her 
Father, and would take care of her. And then 
another thought, began to trouble her, a more pain- 
ful thought even than the dread she had been feeling 
about the men downstairs. She remembered what 
a wicked girl she had often been. She thought 
Mrs. Stancombe could not know this, or she would 
not have said what she did about her being God^s 
child, and God being her Father, Of course Mrs. 
Stancombe did not know. 

She did not know how often Nellie had read 
the '' Children in the Wood" in school, when Mrs. 
Blake thought she was learning her lesson. She 
did not know how many times she had played 
truant altogether from school, and gone wandering 
about the woods, gathering blackberries at her own 
wild will when her father thought her safe at 
school — ^if, indeed, he thought about her at all, and 
Mrs. Blake thought her safe at home, kept there 
by her father. She did not know how constantly 
she went to her bed, and rose again from it, without 
saying her prayers to God, though she knew prayers 
by heart which she had learnt at school, and been 
told to say every night and morning. She did not 
know how often she had made np her mind not 
even to try to be a good girl, but had just thought 
it was much pleasanter not to care at all about 
being good, but do what she liked best. Of 
course Mrs. Stancombe did not know any of these 
things, nor what a wicked girl she had been, when 
she talked about her beiug a child of God. Very 
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likely God was a Father to all the good chfldren 
and took care of them, but she was not one of 
them; she thought most likely Mrs. Stancombe's 
own Uttle girl was, for Nellie had remarked how 
attentive she was in church, and how nicely she 
sang, and how carefully she repeated the responses ; 
but, for herself, the more Nellie thought about it, 
the more sure she felt that she was not a " child of 
God,'^ and that God was not her Father, and so she 
gave up all thought of asking Him to take care 
of her, and felt more frightened than ever, and 
shivered and trembled still in her little bed. The 
men below were more riotous than usual that night. 
Nellie knew there was some dispute going on, for 
she heard them say something about '^not being 
stopped in their intentions by any cowardly hearts,^' 
and she could hear a rough voice, which she knew 
to be her father^s, threatening to ^' do for any who 
should tell on the others, even if they were too 
faint-hearted to join them/' By all this, Nellie 
knew that there was some wrong-doing on foot, 
which was being discussed. She was very much 
accustomed to these nightly meetings, and though 
she never could make out where her father went, or 
what he did, she knew very well that his nightly 
occupation was not a good one, and that if it were 
discovered trouble would follow. This night Nellie 
was to be more alarmed than she had ever been 
before ; for, just as she was dozing off at length, 
she was startled by the very unusual sound of her 
own little name. She had not heard what had gone 
before, but she woke up from the sleep into which she 
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was just falling, to hear her father say — ^'What 
child? Nellie V^ and another voice reply, "Yes, of 
course, your child, Nellie I think you call her/^ 

Nellie was wide awake at once, and listened 
with trembling limbs and a beating heart to hear 
what should follow. '^ Nonsense,^^ was her father's 
reply ; " children of that age go to bed and go to 
sleep, and never hear a word that goes on; besides, 
if she did hear, she'd never understand; and if she 
did understand, she'd not dare to say a word out of 
this house that she'd heard in it ; young as she is, 
she knows very well that if she did, and I came to 
know of it, she'd better have had her tongue cut 
out before she'd blabbed about me or my affairs." 
There was a pause of a minute or two, and Nellie's 
heart beat so loud that she almost dreaded lest her 
father should hear it, and she trembled so violently, 
she feared she should make the bed shake, and then 
her father might hear that, and come upstairs, and 
then, what might he not do to her. Nellie need 
not have been so frightened, however. The other 
man only answered, " Well, perhaps there's no fear; 
but somehow they say the very walls have ears, 
and when there's a child behind them, one never 
knows, and there's no knowing what mischief might 
come of it if she blabbed any stray words she 
might overhear." " If I thought there was any fear 
of that," replied her father, "I'd send her far 
enough, but I don't." And then, coming outside 
the kitchen, he called "Nellie." Of course no 
Nellie answered, and he went back and shut the 
door, which before had been left ajar. Though 
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Nellie longed not to hear, she could not help listen- 
ing to anything that might follow, but though a 
good deal of conversation went on, there was 
nothing more that she could understand, and at 
length all the men went out together, shutting and 
locking the door after them. 

Then Nellie covered her head over with the bed- 
clothes, and thought she would try and go to sleep. 
She had often done so on other nights when she 
had been dreadfully fidghtened, but to-night she 
could not sleep, and she was stiQ awake when 
the clock in the kitchen below struck three, and 
soon afterwards she heard the key turn in the 
lock, and her father come in, and go to his own 
bed in the next attic. Nellie^s father's night was 
but a short one. Three hours later he called Nellie, 
as usual, to get up, and light the fire for him, to 
get his breakfast before he went to work at Mr. 
Audley's. While she was getting breakfast ready, 
she observed that her father was watching her in a 
way that was very unusual to him. Grenerally, his 
custom was to sit moodily in the chinmey corner, 
and not take the slightest notice of her, but to-day, 
though Nellie never dared once to look at him, she 
felt all the while that he was looking at her. At 
length he said, '' Nellie,*' and to her own surprise she 
actually found voice to answer " Yes, father.'' 

** How old are you, child ? Nine, aren't you ; or 
is it ten ?" 

" Ten, father." 

** That's old enough to go to service." 

** Yes, fother," said Nellie, and the little heart 
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felt a strange kind of relief, first at finding that her 
father had no more formidable speech than this to 
make to her ; and then at the thought, so suddenly 
and unexpectedly brought before her, of getting 
away from home, from this far away, lonely, miser- 
able house which had never been any real home to 
her. For once in her life, perhaps for the first 
time, Nellie wished that her father would go on 
talking. But it was some time before he spoke 
again. Then he said, as he watched her making 
the coifee, and cutting the bread, ^^ The girl's handy 
enough, and she's got wits enough; she's like me 
for that, and her mother too, so far as that goes. 
But her mother was as tidy as she was handy, and 
as good as she was clever, and there isn't much of 
that about her." 

Now there was a tone in her father's voice that 
was not usual to it, as he said these last words, and 
what with the courage with which it helped to 
inspire her, and her own extreme desire to continue 
the subject, she summoned resolution to say, ''I 
could be tidy, father, if any one would show me how, 
and I'd be a good girl, if there was any use in it." 

A sort of grim smile passed over Morton's 
rough features. '^Any use in it?" he repeated; 
^' Well, there isn't much use in being good here, I 
own. I believe the best thing for the child herself 
would be that she should try her hand at being 
good somewhere else." Then, addressing himself 
more directly to Nellie, he said, ^^ Then you may 
go to service if you can find a place. I'm told 
there's many a younger child than you in service. 
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You'd better ask the schoolmistress to say a good 
word for you/' 

Poor Nellie's heart, which had been so elated, 
fell again. Ask Mrs. Blake to say a good word for 
her ! That would be a hopeless business, indeed. 
And NeUie would have said so, only her courage 
failed her. Her father eat his breakfast without 
making any farther remark on the subject, and left 
the cottage. But, when he had reached the garden 
gate, he turned back to say, ''Mind what I tell 
you ; and ask the schoolmistress to look out for a 
place for you, and tell her I^m willing to get you 
whatever clothes you may want to go to it.'' 

And with these words he went away, leaving 
Nellie, an ignorant, untaught Ktfcle girl of ten years* 
old, to look out, as best she might, for a situation 
in life. A strange kind of father, truly. But, hap- 
pily for Nellie, John Morton was not her only father. 
She had another Father, and One who was not un- 
mindful of her ; One who had already provided for 
this strange turn in little Nellie's life when He had 
sent Mrs. Stancombe to the village to be her friend. 
It was of this friend that Nellie thought when she 
turned over in her httle mind all that had 
happened. 

'' I will go up myself to the Rectory, and ask to 
see the lady," she thought. And as, with Nellie, 
to think was very soon followed by to do, but a 
very short time had passed before she might have 
been seen knocking at the kitchen- door of the 
Bpectory. A most untidy little figure it was that 
presented itself before the neat maid who opened to 
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Nellie's knock ; but no surprise was expressed or felt 
at her appearance, for the maid" had Hved long with 
Mrs. Stancombe, and it was bjno means an unusual 
event for the ragged, the dirty, and the unfortunate, 
to come to the house and ask for the mistress. 

NelHe was told to come in, and shown into a 
little room, where Mrs. Stancombe soon came to 
her ; and then, before the lady had time to ask her 
what she wanted, she said, eagerly, 

'^ Please, I want to go to service. Father says 
Pm to go, and please I want a place. Father said 
I was to ask Mrs. Blake, but I know she'd only 
scold and say I wouldn't do; and please I want 
you to find me one/' 

Then Mrs. Stancombe sat down, and made the 
little girl tell her all about it, which Nellie did very 
gladly — ^being careful, however, child as she was, to 
say nothing of what she had heard in her father's 
cottage the night before. And, when she had heard 
all that Nellie had to say without one word of dis- 
couragement, Mrs. Stancombe bid her go home, 
saying she would think about it, and come to see 
her another day. Meanwhile Nellie must be a good 
girl, and keep on at school. 

" Poor child," said the kind lady to herself, as 
she watched the little motherless girl making her 
way along the path, with her slip-shod shoes, and 
many an unmended hole in her faded frock. ^^ Poor 
little motherless child ! I must do what I can for 
her. I feel that this is one of the little ones whom 
God has given especially to me in this place. She 
is his child — shall she not also be mine ? " 




CHAPTER V. 

AN INHEBITOB OF THE EINGDOII OF HEAVEN. 

E must leave Nellie Morton for a wliile, for 
she is not the only little one of whom wo 
have to tell in these pages; and, while 
she is wending her solitary way homeward, after 
her somewhat strange visit to Oldfield Rectory, 
we ourselves will stay there a little longer, and see 
what took place after Nellie had left Mrs. Stan- 
combe. 

For some minutes, as we have said, that lady 
stood by the window watching the retreating foot- 
steps of the ragged child, as she passed through 
the shrubbery. Then, turning away with a sigh, 
she went upstairs to a room immediately above, 
where she found a little girl, evidently occupied in 
the same manner as she herself had lately been, 
watching little Nellie out of sight. 

"Oh, mamma,^^ exclaimed the child, as her 
mother entered; ^'oh, mamma, who is that 
wretched-looking little girl? We have not seen 
auy one so poor since we have been here. I am 
sure papa need never say again that he thinks we 
have left all the paupers behind us in Wolverton. 
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I never saw a more miserable-looking child there 
than that girl. Who is she ?" 

^' A poor, motherless Kttle namesake of yours, 
Ellen,^' said Mrs. Stancombe, '^ with no one to care 
for her at home ; her father, we hear, one of the 
worst men in the neighbourhood, who has never 
shown the slightest feeling for his only child ; and 
who now wishes her to go to service, without caring 
apparently where she goes, so long as she is out of 
his way." 

'' Go to service ! '* exclaimed little Ellen Stan- 
combe, in very natural astonishment. ''Why, 
mamma, who would take that wretched little . crea- 
ture as a servant, even if she were clean and decent, 
looking, which I'm sure she isn't ? She's a great 
deal too young to be a servant. Fm sure she isn't 
older than I am." 

'' She is just your age, EUen — ^bom in the same 
week of the same month. But I don't think she 
would be too young to go to service, if the place 
were suited to her age and strength. I have known 
many little girls, quite as young as she is, who were 
excellent little servants." 

*' But they were not as untidy and dirty, mamma. 
No one would have such a girl as that for their 
servant." 

'' Not as she is, certainly, Ellen ; but untidiness 
and dirt are things that can be mended, and I trust 
will be in little NelUe Morton's case. I hope to 
see her very different one day from what she is now, 
for I take the greatest interest in her." 

'' Just because she is so very dirty and so very 
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miserable. Now^ isn't that the reason^ mamma? 
I shall tell papa at dinner that at last weVe got a 
girl at Oldfield to snit mamma— one of the very 
sort papa nsed to tell yon at Wolrerton were always 
yonr favonrites. Yon know^ mamma^ the wickeder 
and the dirtier the children were^ the more interest 
yon always seemed to take in them.'' 

And Ellen clapped her hands^ and langhed one 
of her own meny langhs^ withont remembering 
that it was at poor little Nellie's expense. Mrs. 
Stancombe checked her, though with a smile ; for 
it had long been a &mily saying that Mrs. Stan- 
combe's heart was a hospital^ and that misery, in 
some form or other, was the only requirement for 
admission there — the greater the misery^ the more 
ready the entrance. 

" Papa is teaching yon his naughty ways, Ellen/' 
she said, " but neither he nor yon are quite &ir on 
this subject. It is not dirt or wickedness that 
win my heart, but the misery that always accom- 
panies them. And this poor child has other claims 
besides on my interest. She is just my own little 
Ellen's age, and bears the same name." 

"Ifs very strange, mamma," exclaimed Ellen, 
dashing off from one subject to another, according 
to the usual fashion of Uttle maidens of her age, 
"if s very strange, but this is another Ellen — ^the 
second Ellen we've come to know this week. But 
oh, mamma, what a different EDen from the other 



one." 
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That was just what I was thinking myself, 
Ellen, as I was talking to that poor child down- 
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stairs ; and as I watched her going down the shrub- 
bery in her poor torn clothes, I thought what a 
contrast she was to the little girl whom we saw at 
Audley Park yesterday, and whom you were so 
much inclined to envy. How would you like to be 
in this little Nellie^s place V 

A deep blush overspread Ellen^s face as she 
remembered the conversation that had taken place 
between her mother and herself as they walked 
home from Audley Park on the previous day. 

'^ I should not like it at all, mamma,^^ she said, 
and she was about to make some further inquiries 
concerning little Nellie Morton and her troubles, 
when both her mother's attention and her own were 
suddenly diverted by a peal from the bells in the 
church tower close by. 

''Oh, mamma," exclaimed Ellen, ''who, can bo 
ringing the bells like that ? and what can they be 
ringing them for ?" 

" I think I can guess, Ellen," replied her mother ; 
" but to make sure, you can run and inquire." 

Ellen ran off eagerly, and returned in a very few 

minutes with the information that the bells were 

ringing at Mr. Audley's request, and because he had 

an infant son born to him, the heir to the Audley 

property. "Papa says," she added, "that it is a 

great joy to Mr. Audley, because he wanted a sou 

so very much to inherit all his property, which is 

one of the largest in the county, but I met nurse on 

the stairs, and she said it would not be quite so 

much joy to little Miss Audley, for if that baby 

had not come she would have been a great heiress, 
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but now tlio property would almost all go to her 
brother. I wonder if .she is sorry, mamma ?" 

" I trust not, Ellen/' replied Mrs. Stan- 
combe, *^ we must hope her heart will be too full of 
joy at the possession of a brother to allow her 
to feel any regret at the loss of a little earthly 
wealth.^' 

^^ Or a "great deal of wealth, mamma. Papa 
said that if Mr. Audley had no son, his daughter 
would be a great heiress.'' 

Mrs. Stancombe smiled, and stroking her 
child's eager face, said, '^ And how would my littlo 
Ellen like to be a great heiress ?" 

" Mamma/* said Ellen, '^ I hope yoti won't call 
me envious again, but I think I should like it very 
much." 

'^ And what would you say if I were to tell you 
that you were a great heiress ?'' 

" I should know it was not true, mamtna." 
Then, catching her mother's meaning from the 
expression of her face, she said, ^^ at least, I mean 
I never shall be rich in this world, because you and 
papa are not rich like Mr. and Mrs. Audley." 

^^And is this world everything, Ellen, and is 
papa your only father, and have you no, inheritance 
but such as he will be able to leave you, which is 
indeed a very poor one ? Tell me, Ellen, what aro 
the words you say every Sunday to papa, when ho 
hears yxyu repeat your Catechism ?" 

''An inheritor of the kingdom of heaven," 
repeated Ellen, reverently. 

I never hear of any one being bom an heir to 
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this world's wealth/' said Mrs. Stancombe, " without 
feeling what a poor inheritance that is compared to 
iihe rich heritage laid up in heaven for God's chil- 
dren. This little baby who is bom to-day will, if he 
lives, inherit his father's property, and hold it for a 
little time, and have many cares and troubles, as 
well as pleasures in connection with it, and then he 
must die, and what can he take with him of all his 
earthly inheritance ?" 

''Nothing, mamma." 

" And yet how much men think, Ellen, of being 
heir to an earthly estate, and how little people think 
of being heir to a heavenly one ! I have been 
thinking a great deal of this ever since you and I 
walked home together yesterday, and you expressed 
so much admiration for all Miss Audley's possessions, 
and some wish that you could be in her place. 
Supposing that I had told you to-day that in a few 
months^ or at latest a few years, you would enter 
into a more beautiful home even than that home of 
hers you admired so much, and come into possession 
of far greater riches, what would be your feeling 
about it, Ellen ?" 

I think I should be very glad, mamma." 
And would not you think and talk a great 
deal about it, and often look forward to the time 
when this home, with all its honours and riches, 
would be yours ?" 

" Yes, mamma, Pm sure I should." 

'' And if, Ellen, you were told that certain things 
would be required of you when you entered on the 
possession of this home ; if, for instance, yon were 
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told ttat one day you should have a piano such as 
that one you admired so much yesterday, only it 
would bo necessary for you to know how to .play 
well on it, and a horse like Miss Audley's Arabian 
pony, only you must know how to ride it — and all 
those beautiful books, which you coveted more than 
anything else, only you must know how to read 
them in the Afferent languages, French, German, 
and English in which they are written, what do you 
think would be your feehng V 

^^ I should Hke to learn to play, and ride, and 
study foreign languages, and do all things as well 
as I could, mamma, because I should be always 
looking forward to the time when I should have 
my piano, and my pony, and my library/' 

'^ I am sure you would, Ellen ; it would be only 
natural that you should do so. And yet, what 
trifling things all these are — so trifling that one 
scarcely Hkes to talk about them when we are 
touching on such sacred subjects. What trifles all 
these earthly things are which so excite our 
thoughts, and desires, and exertions, compared with 
the heavenly honours and pleasures which our 
heavenly Father has laid up for us in our heavenly 
inheritance! And yet, Ellen, how few children 
ever care to think about this inheritance. How 
completely their minds are filled with thoughts of 
the trifling things of earth I" 

'^I suppose, mamma,'' said Ellen, who was 
accustomed to serious conversation, and did not 
weary of it, as some other children would have 
done, but who, on the contrary, was always glad to 
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talk gravely with her parents whenever they had 
time to talk gravely with her, " I suppose, mamma, 
the things of this world, like riches, and horses, 
and carriages, and such things, come natural to us, 
because we can see them, and it is so difficult to 
believe about things one cannot see." 

^^ So very difficult, Ellen, darling," said her 
mother ; '^ but this difficulty is just what we must 
overcome, and you can tell me what it is that 
overcomes this difficulty, and in doing so, overcomes 
the world." 

'^ Faith, mamma.'^ 

/^ Yes, Ellen, faith, which is believing — believing 
what we do not see. Those bells are ringing very 
joyfully — ^how pleasantly they sound — in honour of 
the birth of an heir to a fading earthly estate ; but 
how much more joyful will be the heavenly greeting 
that will welcome every ransomed soul who enters 
on his heavenly inheritance." 

No more was said on the subject of earthly and 
heavenly heritages then, for Mrs. Stancombe went 
to her household duties, and little Ellen to her 
morning lessons with her papa ; but the conversa- 
tion she had had with her mother did not pass from 
her mind. That night, when Mrs. Stancombe tucked 
her Httle daughter, as usual, into her comfortable 
bed, and wished her good night, Ellen said, 

^^ Stop one moment, mamma." 

How often did not the little girl say these words 
to her loving mother, and how often did not her 
mother reply as she did now, 

*' Well, Ellen, what is it ?" 
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^' I was tliinking of all you said^ mamixia, about 
the heir to Audley. And do you know^ I think that 
little baby is very like all of us in one way." 

'^ And in what way, Ellon ?" 

'^ Because, though he is going to be so grand 
and rich one day, ho has plenty of trouble to go 
through first. Nurse was saying so to-night, and 
that he must learn hard lessons, and have all sorts 
of sickness and trial." 

"All which, Ellen," replied Mrs. Stancombe, 
" will help to prepare him for his future life, and 
throusch all which ho will have a wise and kind father 
watching over him constantly, and seeking to pre- 
pare him for the very different life which will one 
day be his. You see, Ellen, how many a heavenly 
lesson can be learned by earthly things !" 

" Yes, mamma, when you make them easy to 
me." 

And after the last kiss had been given, and the 
little head laid on the pillow, the busy little mind 
still dwelt on what had occupied it that day, until 
sleep fell softly over it. 




CHAPTER VI. 

PEOmSB AND VOW. 

|HE next morning at breakfast, Mrs. Stan- 
combe announced her intention of going 
that afternoon to see little Nellie Morton, 
and Ellen begged eagerly that she might be allowed 
to accompany her, which request her mamma 
grai)ted> on condition that her papa should be able 
to give a good accoimt of the manner in which thB 
morning lessons had been done with him; for 
Ellen was her papa^s pupil for two hours every 
morning when Mrs. Stancombe was busy in house- 
hold and parish matters, and during the rest of the 
day she became her mother's charge and companion. 
Never having been accustomed to the companion- 
ship of other children, she did not miss it as those 
would do who had been brought up with brothers 
and sisters from their infancy; and though her 
parents were sometimes tempted to regret her 
solitary position as an only child, Ellen Stancombe 
herself seldom regretted that she was one. Her 
being so, however, made her, doubtless, more quiet 
and thoughtful than little girls of her age are 
generally found to be, and gave her more taste and 
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CHAPTER V. 

AN INHEWTOE OP THE KINQDOM OF HEAVEN. 

|E must leave NelKe Morton for a wliile, for 
she is not the only little one of whom wo 
have to tell in these pages; and, while 
she is wending her solitary way homeward, after 
her somewhat strange visit to Oldfield Rectory, 
we ourselves will stay there a Uttle longer, and see 
what took place after Nellie had left Mrs. Stan- 
combe. 

For some minutes, as we have said, that lady 
stood by the window watching the retreating foot- 
steps of the ragged child, as she passed through 
the shrubbery. Then, turning away with a sigh, 
she went upstairs to a room immediately above, 
where she found a little girl, evidently occupied in 
the same manner as she herself had lately been, 
watching little Nellie out of sight. 

'^Oh, mamma," exclaimed the child, as her 
mother entered; ''oh, mamma, who is that 
wretched-looking little girl? We have not seen 
aiiy one so poor since we have been here. I am 
sure papa need never say again that he thinks we 
have left all the paupers behind us in Wolverton. 
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I never saw a more miserable-looking child there 
than that girl. Who is she ?'* 

'' A poor, motherless little namesake of yours, 
Ellen/^ said Mrs. Stancombe, *' with no one to care 
for her at home ; her father, we hear, one of the 
worst men in the neighbourhood, who has never 
shown the slightest feeling for his only child ; and 
who now wishes her to go to service, without caring 
apparently where she goes, so long as she is out of 
his way." 

'^ Go to service ! ^' exclaimed little Ellen Stan- 
combe, in very natural astonishment. '^Why, 
mamma, who would take that wretched little. crea- 
ture as a servant, even if she were clean and decent-* 
looking, which I^m sure she isn't ? She^s a great 
deal too young to be a servant. Vm. sure she isn't 
older than I am.*' 

" She is just your age, Ellen — bom in the same 
week of the same month. But I don't think she 
would be too young to go to service, if the place 
were suited to her age and strength. I have known 
many little girls, quite as young as she is, who were 
excellent little servants.'' 

*^ But they were not as untidy and dirty, mamma. 
No one would have such a girl as that for their 
servant." 

^' Not as she is, certainly, Ellen ; but untidiness 
and dirt are things that can be mended, and I trust 
will be in little NelUe Morton's case. I hope to 
see her very different one day from what she is now, 
for I take the greatest interest in her." 

^' Just because she is so very dirty and so very 
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miserable. Now, isn't that the reason, mamma? 
I shall tell papa at dinner that at last we've got a 
girl at Oldfield to suit mamma— one of the very 
sort papa used to tell you at Wolverton were always 
your favourites. You know, mamma, the wickeder 
and the dirtier the children were, the more interest 
you always seemed to take in them." 

And Ellen clapped ber hands, and laughed one 
of her own merry laughs, without remembering 
that it was at poor Uttle Nellie's expense. Mrs. 
Stancombe checked her, though with a smile ; for 
it had long been a family saying that Mrs. Stan- 
combe's heart was a hospital, and that misery, in 
some form or other, was the only requirement for 
admission there^ — ^the greater the misery, the more 
ready the entrance. 

" Papa is teaching you his naughty ways, Ellen,'' 
she said, '^ but neither he nor you are quite fair on 
this subject. It is not dirt or wickedness that 
win my heart, but the misery that always accom- 
panies them. And this poor child has other claims 
besides on my interest. She is jiist my own little 
EUen's age, and bears the same name." ^ 

'^ It's very strange, mamma," exclaimed Ellen, 
dashing off from one subject to another, according 
to the usual fashion of little maidens of her age, 
''it's very strange, but this is another Ellen — the 
second Ellen we've come to know this week. But 
oh, mamma, what a different Ellen fipom the other 



one." 



"That was just what I was thinking myself, 
Ellen, as I was talking to that poor child down- 
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stairs ; and as I watched her going down the shrub- 
bery in her poor torn clothes, I thought what a 
contrast she was to the little girl whom we saw at 
Audley Park yesterday, and whom you were so 
much inclined to envy. How would you like to be 
in this little Nellie^s place V 

A deep blush overspread EUen^s face as she 
remembered the conversation that had taken place 
between her mother and herself as they walked 
home from Audley Park on the previous day. 

'^ I should not like it at all, mamma,'^ she said, 
and she was about to make some further inquiries 
concerning little Nellie Morton and her troubles, 
when both her mother's attention and her own were 
suddenly diverted by a peal from the bells in the 
church tower close by. 

''Oh, mamma," exclaimed Ellen, "who, can bo 
ringing the bells like that ? and what can they be 
ringing them for V 

'' I think I can guess, Ellen," replied her mother ; 
" but to make sure, you can run and inquire." 

Ellen ran off eagerly, and returned in a very few 

minutes with the information that the bells were 

ringing at Mr. Audley's request, and because he had 

an infant son born to him, the heir to the Audley 

property. ''Papa says," she added, "that it is a 

great joy to Mr. Audley, because he wanted a son 

so very much to inherit all his property, which is 

one of the largest in the county, but I met nurse on 

the stairs, and she said it would not be quite so 

much joy to little Miss Audley, for if that baby 

had not come she would have been a great heiress, 

3 
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but now tlic property would almost all go to her 
brother. I wonder if .she is sorry, mamma V^ 

" I trust not, EUen,^^ replied Mrs. Stan- 
combe, *^ we must hope her heart will be too full of 
joy at the possession of a brother to allow her 
to feel any regret at the loss of a little earthly 
wealth.^' 

^^ Or a great deal of wealth, mamma. Papa 
said that if Mr. Audley had no son, his daughter 
would be a great heiress.^^ 

Mrs. Stancombe smiled, and stroking her 
child's eager face, said, '^ And how would my littlo 
Ellen like to be a great heiress V 

^^ Mamma,'* said Ellen, '^ I hope yon won't call 
me envious again, but I think I should like it very 
much." 

'^ And what would you say if I were to tell you 
that you were a great heiress ?'' 

'^I should know it was not true, mamma." 
Then, catching her mother^s meaning from the 
expression of her face, she said, ^' at least, I mean 
I never shall be rich in this world, because you and 
papa are not rich like Mr. and Mrs. Audley." 

^^And is this world everything, Ellen, and is 
papa your only father, and have you no< inheritance 
but such as he will be able to leave you, which is 
indeed a very poor one ? Tell me, Ellen, what aro 
the words you say every Sunday to papa, when ho 
hears jcm repeat your Catechism ?" 

"An inheritor of the kingdom of heaven," 
repeated Ellen, reverently. 

" I never hear of any one being bom an heir to 
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this world^s wealth," said Mrs. Stancombe, '' without 
feeling what a poor inheritance that is compared to 
the rich heritage laid up in heaven for God^s chil- 
dren. This little baby who is bom to-day will, if he 
lives, inherit his father^s property, and hold it for a 
little time, and have many cares and troubles, as 
well as pleasures in connection with it, and then he 
must die, and what can he take with him of all his 
earthly inheritance ?" 
^^ Nothing, mamma." 

'^ And yet how much men think, Ellen, of being 
heir to an earthly estate, and how little people think 
of being heir to a heavenly one ! I have been 
thinking a great deal of this ever since you and I 
walked home together yesterday, and you expressed 
so much admiration for all Miss Audley's possessions, 
and some wish that you could be in her place. 
Supposing that I had told you to-day that in a few 
months, or at latest a few years, you would enter 
into a more beautiful home even than that homo of 
hers you admired so much, and come into possession 
of far greater riches, what would be your feeling 
about it, Ellen ?" 

'' I think I should be very glad, mamma." 
''And would not you think and talk a great 
deal about it, and often look forward to the time 
when this home, with all its honours and riches, 
would be yours ?" 

" Yes, mamma, I'm sure I should." 
'' And if, Ellen, you were told that certain things 
would be required of you when you entered on the 
possession of this home ; if, for instance, yon were 
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told that one day you should have a piano such as 
that ono you admired so much yesterday, only it 
would bo necessary for you to know how to 'play 
well on it, and a horso like Miss Audley's Arabian 
pony, only you must know how to ride it — and all 
those beautiful books, which you coveted more than 
anything else, only you must know how to read 
them in the different languages, French, German, 
and English in which they are written, what do you 
think would be your feeUng V 

'^ I should hke to learn to play, and ride, and 
study foreign languages, and do all things as well 
as I could, mamma, because I should be always 
looking forward to the time when I should have 
my piano, and my pony, and my library." 

'^ I am sure you would, Ellen ; it would be only 
natural that you should do so. And yet, what 
trifling things all these are — so trifling that one 
scarcely likes to talk about them when we are 
touching on such sacred subjects. What trifles all 
these earthly things are which so excite our 
thoughts, and desires, and exertions, compared with 
the heavenly honours and pleasures which our 
heavenly Father has laid up for us in our heavenly 
inheritance ! And yet, Ellen, how few children 
over care to think about this inheritance. How 
completely their minds are filled with thoughts of 
the trifling things of earth V^ 

'^I suppose, mamma," said Ellen, who was 
accustomed to serious conversation, and did not 
weary of it, as some other children would have 
done, but who, on the contrary, was always glad to 
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talk gravely with her parents whenever they had 
time to talk gravely with her, '^ I suppose, mamma, 
the things of this world, like riches, and horses, 
and carriages, and such things, com© natural to us, 
because we can see them, and it is so diflScult to 
beheve about things one cannot see." 

" So very difficult, Ellen, darling," said her 
mother ; ^' but this difficulty is just what we must 
overcome, and you can tell me what it is that 
overcomes this difficulty, and in doing so, overcomes 
the world/' 

'^ Faith, mamma." 

/' Yes, Ellen, faith, which is believing — believing 
what we do not see. Those bells are ringing very 
joyfully — ^how pleasantly they sound — in honour of 
the birth of an heir to a fading earthly estate ; but 
how much more joyful will be the heavenly greeting 
that will welcome every ransomed soul who enters 
on his heavenly inheritance." 

No more was said on the subject of earthly and 
heavenly heritages then, for Mrs. Stancombe went 
to her household duties, and little Ellen to her 
morning lessons with her papa ; but the conversa- 
tion she had had with her mother did not pass from 
her mind. That night, when Mrs. Stancombe tucked 
her little daughter, as usual, into her comfortable 
bed, and wished her good night, Ellen said, 

'^ Stop one moment, mamma." 

How often did not the little girl say these words 
to her loving mother, and how often did not her 
mother reply as she did now, 

" Well, Ellen, what is it ?" 
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^' I wag tldnking of all you said^ mamma^ about 
the heir to Audley. And do you know, I think that 
little baby is very like all of us in one way." 

^' And in what way, Ellon V^ 

'' Because, though he is going to be so grand 
and rich one day, ho has plenty of trouble to go 
through first. Nurse was saying so to-night, and 
that he must learn hard lessons, and have all sorts 
of sickness and trial.'' 

'^All which, Ellen,'' replied Mrs. Stancombe, 
'^ will help to prepare him for his future life, and 
through all which he will have a wise and kind father 
watching over him constantly, and seeking to pre- 
pare him for the very different life which will one 
day be his. You see, Ellen, how many a heavenly 
lesson can be learned by earthly things !" 

^^ Yes, mamma, when you make them easy to 
me." 

And after the last kiss had been given, and the 
little head laid on the pillow, the busy little mind 
still dwelt on what had occupied it that day, until 
sleep fell softly over it. 




CHAPTER VI. 

PEOMISB AND VOW. 

|HE next morning at breakfast, Mrs. Stan- 
combe announced her intention of going 
that afternoon to see little Nellie Morton, 
and Ellen begged eagerly that she might be allowed 
to accompany her, which request her mamma 
^ai^ted, on condition that her papa should be able 
to give a good account of the manner in which th0 
morning lessons had been done with him; for 
Ellen was her papa^s pupil for two hours every 
morning when Mrs. Stancombe was busy in house- 
hold and parish matters, and during the rest of the 
day she became her mother's charge and companion. 
Never having been accustomed to the companion^- 
ship of other children, she did not miss it as those 
would do who had been brought up with brothers 
and sisters from their infancy; and though her 
parents were sometimes ten^pted to regret her 
solitary position as an only child, Ellen Stancombe 
herself seldom regretted that she was one. Her 
being so, however, made her, doubtless, more quiet 
^nd thoughtful than little girls of her age are 
generally found to be, and gave her more taste and 
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capacity for grave and quiet conversation than one 
usually sees in children. 

Except during one short half-year at school, just 
before they left Wolverton, Ellen had never known 
any companions but her papa and mamma; and 
though they did their best to let their minds down 
to meet hers, it was not possible but that in doing 
so, they should draw hers somewhat up to meet 
theirs. With her papa especi?Jly, Ellen often held 
serious talk, and not only held it, but enjoyed 
it, and lately they had had many grave conversa- 
tions on the very subject which had so troubled poor 
httle Nellie Morton's mind— the Church Catechism. 
Ellen was not amongst the children whose parents 
in olden days would have had to pay the ten 
shillings' fine to the poor-box, for long before she 
was ten years old, she could say every word of the 
Church Catechism, without fault or falter. The 
time had long gone by when she used to repeat one 
sentence of it to her papa every morning in his 
study. Now she said it all over to him every Satur- 
day, and said it so readily, that there was generally 
a broad margin left in the time Mr. Stancombe 
allowed for its repetition for any remarks which she 
or her papa might desire to make about it. To-day 
Ellen stopped almost at the first question, and 
fixing her large hazel eyes on her father's face, 
she said, in a very timid voice, as if not feeling 
quite sure whether she ought to make the remark 
or not — 

" Papa, all my godparents made the same pro- 
mise and vow at my baptism/' 
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''Yes, dear, all,^' said Mr. Stancombe, rather 
gravely, for he guessed at once what thought was 
in his little daughter's mind. 

'' But I don't think they all remember it alike, 
papa, because Uncle and Aunt Bevan always take 
so much trouble about me, and Mrs. Clayton has 
never written to me once since I have been bom, 
though she is my godmother ; and the day we went 
to see her in London, she never said anything to 
me about it. I don't even think sho remembered 
it ; and last Sunday, when you were baptizing the 
little baby in church, and spoke to the godparents 
about taking care that they learned good things, 
I could not help thinking that Mrs. Clayton took 
very little care to see that I did.'* 

'' You are not very old yet, Ellen,'^ said her 
father; ''perhaps Mrs. Clayton does not think that 
the time has come yet for her work to begin; 
besides, she thinks, no doubt, that your mamma 
and I are doing what is needful for you.'' 

"But Uncle and Aunt Bevan know that too, 
papa,'' persisted little Ellen, whose mind, once set 
upon a subject, was not easily diverted from it. 
" They know it a great deal better even than Mrs. 
Clayton can, because they so often come here, and 
so they see what a great deal of trouble you and 
mamma take to teach me, and yet they are always 
giving me good books ; and Aunt Bevan talks so 
much to me about my baptism, and what she pro- 
mised for me then. Aunt Bevan thinks a pro- 
mise such a solemn thing; she said so the other 
day." 
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'^ And so it is, Ellen, one of the most solemn 
things in the world,^^ said her father. 

"I wonder,^' continued Ellen, "whether Mrs. 
Clayton thinks so V^ 

*'^ Ellen,'' replied Mr. Stancombe, gravely, for it 
was often one of this good father's troubles not to 
know exactly how to deal with this free-thinking and 
outspeaking little mind, so afraid was he by word or 
look of repressing the confidence which had ever 
been so freely reposed in him, and yet so anxious 
was he to retain in his child's mind both the rever- 
ence due to those older than herself, and the charity 
that thinketh no evil ; " Ellen, it is not for us to 
trouble ourselves about others." 

" Not about others, papa," replied Ellen, quickly, 
'^ it is about myself. I hope it isn't wicked, papa ; 
but sometimes I wish Mrs. Clayton wasn't my other 
godmother. I do wish you and mamma had not 
asked her to be ; because I don't believe she cares 
a bit about me." 

If the same regret held any place in Mr. Stan- 
combe's own mind, it was not to Ellen that he would 
have acknowledged it, certainly not in her present 
state of feeling. Ho only said, " Thero is a verse 
in the Bible, Ellen, that says we are to judge nothing 
before the time, and certainly the time has not yet 
come for a little girl of ten years old to pronounce 
judgment on her godmother, because until now she 
has not taken any notice of her." 

" WeU," said BHen, "I don't think Mrs. Clay- 
ton will ever take any notice of me, papa ; and I 
think that some godparents never do, for the day 
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stairs ; and as I watched her going down the shrub- 
bery in her poor torn clothes, I thought what a 
contrast she was to the little girl whom we saw at 
Audley Park yesterday, and whom you were so 
much inclined to envy. How would you like to be 
in this little Nellie's place V 

A deep blush overspread Ellen's face as she 
remembered the conversation that had taken place 
between her mother and herself as they walked 
home from Audley Park on the previous day. 

^^ I should not like it at all, mamma,'' she said, 
and she was about to make some further inquiries 
concerning little Nellie Morton and her troubles, 
when both her mother's attention and her own were 
suddenly diverted by a peal from the bells in the 
church tower close by. 

''Oh, mamma," exclaimed Ellen, ''who. can be 
ringing the bells like that ? and what can they be 
ringing them for ?" 

" I think I can guess, Ellen," replied her mother ; 
" but to make sure, you can run and inquire." 

Ellen ran oflf eagerly, and returned in a very few 

minutes with the information that the bells were 

ringing at Mr. Audley's request, and because he had 

an infant son born to him, the heir to the Audley 

property. "Papa says," she added, "that it is a 

great joy to Mr. Audley, because he wanted a sou 

so very much to inherit all his property, which is 

one of the largest in the county, but I met nurse on 

the stairs, and she said it would not be quite so 

much joy to little Miss Audley, for if that baby 

had not come she would have been a great heiress, 

3 
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is to have sucli an annt and sucli a godmother^ one 
who never undertakes any duty without having first 
made up her mind to its faithful fulfilment, and who, 
once having undertaken it, goes on with it prayer- 
fully, patiently, perseveringly. This I do think, 
Ellen, that if we had more such praying, persever- 
ing, painstaking godparents we should have better- 
taught and better-principled little ones amongst our 
baptized children, especially amongst the poor/' 

Mr. Stancombe's remark sent Ellen's ideas off 
in a new direction, and she began wondering 
whether the unfortunate little girl whom they were 
going to visit that day had any godparents to look 
after her ; but on suggesting this question to Mr. 
Stancombe, he at once pronounced that there was no 
more time left for the discussion of this, or any 
other matter, if the Church Catechism were to be 
repeated that morning. So it was reserved until 
the lessons with her father were over, when she 
thought she would ask her mother's opinion about 
the matter. 
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this world's wealth," said Mrs. Stancombe, '' without 
feeling what a poor inheritance that is compared to 
the rich heritage laid up in heaven for God's chil- 
dren. This little baby who is bom to-day will, if he 
lives, inherit his father's property, and hold it for a 
Uttlo time, and have many cares and troubles, as 
well as pleasures in connection with it, and then he 
must die, and what can he take with him of all his 
earthly inheritance ?" 
''Nothing, mamma." 

'' And yet how much men think, Ellen, of being 
heir to an earthly estate, and how little people think 
of being heir to a heavenly one ! I have been 
thinking a great deal of this ever since you and I 
walked home together yesterday, and you expressed 
so much admiration for all Miss Audley's possessions, 
and some wish that you could be in her place. 
Supposing that I had told you to-day that in a few 
months, or at latest a fbw years, you would enter 
into a more beautiful home even than that home of 
hers you admired so much, and come into possession 
of far greater riches, what would be your feeKng 
about it, Ellen ?" 

''I think I should be very glad, mamma." 
''And would not you think and talk a great 
deal about it, and often look forward to the time 
when this home, with all its honours and riches, 
would be yours ?" 

" Yes, mamma, Pm sure I should." 
" And if, Ellen, you were told that certain things 
would be required of you when you entered on the 
possession of this home y if, for instance, yon were 
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Papa hopes there soon will be a Sunday school 
here, Ellen," said her mother; *'and he means, too, 
that the children should say their Catechism in 
church, ]ust as tboy uood to do at Wolverton. Mean- 
while, Mrs. Eb.ko makes a point of tho school chil- 
dren all learning it, as soon as they can read ; and I 
am trying to make Nellie Morton understand what 
she learns ; indeed, she is one of those children who 
never can learn what they do not understand.^' 

^' Like mo, mamma,'' exclaimed Ellen. 

" Just like you, Ellen ; so very like you, that one 
of the reasons why I feel so much interest in this 
poor child is because she reminds me so much o( 
my own little girl." 

^^ Not in appearance, mamma, I hope?" exclaimed 
Ellen, laughing. 

'^ No, not quite in appearance, Ellen," replied 
her mother; ^^at least, not as regards dress or 
neatness, for otherwise I do think her like you 
even in appearance. She has just your sort of 
eyes, and the expression of her face often reminds 
me of you; but it is in some of her ways and 
feelings that the resemblance strikes me most. 
Like you, she is anxious to learn, yet impatient of 
the trouble of learning ; very brave in some things, 
and just as timid in others. You don't know how 
often this new little friend of mine reminds me of 
my own little daughter, when we are talking 
together." 

'^ And she is learning her Catechism, mamma, 
and you are trying to make her understand it. 
How far has she gone ?" asked Ellen. 
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Only a very little way as yet, Ellen, only to 
the eftd of the first question, and we have only 
talked about the two first sentences. One reason 
why I am anxious to go there to-day is, that I 
thought I might make use of this great event in 
the parish — the birth of a son and heir to Mr. 
Andley — to make her understand better the meaning 
of the last sentence in the first answer, ' an inheritor 
of the kint^dom of heaven.' ^' 

- 1 woker if she knows what an heir is ?- said 
Ellen. 

'' I should think she did," replied Mrs. Stan- 
combe; "at all events, we caxi easily explain to 
her, for Mrs. Blake tells me Mr. Audley intends 
giving a treat to all the school children in honour 
of the birth of this baby. If little Nellie was at 
school this mornings I daige say she is already very 
much interested in the birth of the heir of 
Andley." 

Nellie had been at school, and she did know all 
about the birth of the son and heir, and also that 
there was to be a feast in the Audley grounds to all 
the school children in consequence of this happy 
event. She did not, however, seem at all interested 
in the matter : firstly, because she had no frock fit 
to wear on the occasion, and then because her mind 
was fall of another subject. She wanted to go to 
service, and get away from home. She had wished 
it very tnuch before, and something had happened 
last night which made her wish it more than ever 
now; so that Mrs. Stancombe failed to arouse 
much interest in her mind on the subject of the 
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teir of Audley, but she was evidently very much 
interested at the sight of Ellen Stancombei. and 
when she was told that Ellen had had the same 
trouble as herself in understanding the Catechism 
when first she began to learn it, her large blue eyes 
assumed the look they always wore when the little 
mind within was thoroughly awake ; and when told 
that an inheritor was the same thing as an heir, she 
seized the idea at once. 

Mrs. Stancombe asked her if she knew what 
good it was to the little baby just bom to be heir 
of Audley ; and she answered readily, " Because all 
these big woods and lands, and the great house up 
yonder, and all the other houses in the parish, too, 
would one day belong to him. She had heard her 
father say so.^^ 

''And what would you say, Nellie,^' said Mrs. 
Stancombe, " if your father were to tell you that 
you are heir to much greater riches, and much 
better things, than all that Mr. Audley had to give 
to his little son?^' 

" It would not be true," said Nellie, decidedly ; 
so decidedly, that Ellen Stancombe was quite sur- 
prised that she should speak so freely ,to her 
mother, not understanding that perfect freedom in 
speaking arises from absence of all manners, as well 
as from perfection in good manners ; '' it would not 
be true, and father would not tell mo he was ever 
going to give me anything good, because he hasn't 
got anything good to give me.'' 

'' Your earthly father may not say so, perhaps, 
Nellie," replied Mrs. Stancombe; ''but your 
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heavenly Father can, and does. My little girl and 
I were talking about this yesterday. Her heavenly 
Father has told her the same thing that He now 
tells you. You remember, Nellie, who I told you 
was your heavenly Father V* 

'' Yes,'' said NelHe, '' God.'' But she did not add 
that, though told by Mrs. Stancombe that God was 
her Father, she had not at all been able to look upon 
herself as his child. She listened, however, atten- 
tively while Mrs. Stancombe talked to her of the 
glorious kingdom prepared above for those heavenly 
heirs of his; how no earthly home, however happy, 
could ever be as happy as that home was, since 
there would never be any poverty there, any sorrow, 
any fear, any sickness. Both the little girls listened 
attentively, for Mrs. Stancombe spoke very simply, 
and, however grave the subject may be, children 
will always listen if the words are simple and light. 
It is not solemn subjects that repel them, but the 
dry or hard language in which such subjects may 
be clothed. The matter itself would not be at all 
too high for their little minds to attain unto it, only 
they have no other way of cUmbing to it but by 
the ladder of words, and this must be made of easv 
steps enough to suit their small capabilities. Mrs. 
Stancombe's words were always such easy steps, 
and she had often been surprised herself to see how 
high her little girl would sometimes mount, by 
means of them, in reaching to the knowledge of 
holy things. Nellie's feet were on the bottom steps 
now, but little by little she was mounting too. She 
understood every word; she believed it all; she 
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bad ofibeu looked at tlie blno sky aboro h&t, atxd 
felt tbat sbo could quito understand there beiag ^^ a 
beaven beyond^*' aa the byaan-book said. Sh« felt 
it only right and natuiFal tbat God should give this 
beautiful heaven to hia people-^those who were 
good and worthy of it^ as Nellie, thought she cer- 
tainly was not, thought bo doubt, Mya. Stanconifoe's 
neat, orderly, well-behaved little daughter was. 
At length Mrs. Stancombo said-^ 

" JTellie, you told me just now you oould not go 
to the feast in Squire Audley'$ park, beoause you 
had no frock fit to go in. Do you ko^w it is some- 
thing like this with our heavenly houie— the home 
to which we are heirs, or, as this book says, 
^ inheritors '1 It is not because you are »ot asked to 
the feast that you cannot go-^is it V^ 

"No,^' said Nellie ; ^^ all the children are asked. 
The squire said they were all to come/^ 

'^ But you are not going ?" 

" No, because I ain^t fit.^^ 

"Are not fit to go,^' said Mrs. Stancombe, 
gravely. "And it is just so with our heavenly 
Father and our heavenly homo. He wishes every 
one to come to it, but they are not all fit to 
enter/' 

Nellie had thought that before. She wished 
Mrs. Stancombe would say something more about 
it, and so she did. Turning to her own little girl, 
she said^ — 

" Ellen, you can tell Nellie what alone can make 
you and her fit for heaven.*' 

"Having aU our sins washed away in tho 
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blood of JosQj^ and being made boly by his Holy 
Spirit/' 

Poor little Nellie I She coxdd not quite under- 
stand what this meant, though something within 
told her it was right and true ; and afterwards^ when 
Mrs. Stancombe offered to teach her a very short 
prayer to say night and morning, she gladly accepted 
the offer. The prayer was simple indeed, only these 
words : " O God, wash away my »ins in the blood of 
Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, and give me Thy Holy 
Spirit to make me good/' And little Nellie felt 
happier as she promised to repeat it night and 
morning. It seemed to do her good even to make 
this promise. Very different, however, were Nellie's 
feelings with regsffd to another promise which she 
bad made somewhat earlier in that very day. There 
had been a very noisy meeting of her father's friends 
tiie night before, and this morning her father had 
said to her, ^* Nellie, did you hear anything that was 
said down here last night when you were a-bed 
upstairs ?" 

Nellie, too frightened to say how much she had 
heard, yet too unaccustomed yet to untruth to be 
able to say that she had heard nothing at all, had 
compromised the matter to her conscience by re- 
plying — ^'I heard some one say, father, that it 
would bo on Monday, but I don't know what it 
meant." Which was true, for she had not heard 
what was to be on Monday, though all that had gono 
before, and all that had followed, had shown her 
very plainly that whatever it might be, it was some- 
thing wrong, something which her father dreaded 
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should be discovered, something which, if dis- 
covered, would not only lose for him his situation 
at Audley Park, but which would bring upon, him 
yet greater trouble and disgrace. " You must never 
say a word to any one about those men coming here, 
Nell, d'ye hear?'' her father had said. And Nell had 
answered, ''Yes, father." ''You promise, child?" 
he had said further, accompanying the last words 
with that rough gripe of his strong hand on her 
little shoulder which Nellie had not often felt, but 
which, whenever she had, always made her what she 
called "shiver inside." "You promise, child?" he 
had said twice, half interrogatively, and half com- 
mandingly. To which Nellie had again answered, 
tremblingly, " Yes, father." Her father ended the 
conversation by saying, " You'd better mind your 
promise, child, or I vow if you don't you'll find it 
the worse for you." That promise of hers, and that 
vow of his, weighed on little Nellie's mind, though 
she scarcely knew why. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

THE DEVIL AND ALL HIS WORKS. 

OME weeks passed^ and Mrs. Stancombe had 
paid many visits to little Nellie Morton, 
sometimes with her own little Ellen, but 
more frequently alone. During this time she had 
been zealously endeavouring to improve at all 
events the outward appearance of Nellie and her 
home. So far as Nellie herself was concerned, she had 
in some degree succeeded, for a very few words had 
led the intelligent child not only to see that she could 
become more neat and tidy, but also to resolve to be 
so in order to please the kind lady who had been so 
good to her, and also from the additional motive 
which that lady had put before her — ^the hope of 
thus securing a better prospect of finding a situa- 
tion. Nellie Morton had not been under Mrs. 
Stancombe's influence two months before she had 
learned to comb her hair and wash her face and 
hands as tidily and carefully as any little maiden in 
the village. The dread of a sharp scolding, or may- 
be a rough rap, from Mrs. Blake had never been 
very effectual in exciting Nellie to tidiness. But it 
was wonderful to see what great things were wrought 
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in tills witf by the mere liope of a kind word or a 
smile of approval from Mrs. Stancombe, if she liajp« 
pened to call. But though Nellie's face and hanck 
were clean, and Nellie's hair smooth, and even 
NeUie's dress mended and washed, Nellie's home 
still remained a most miserable and disreputable- 
looking place. The floor was so black with age and 
long-accumulated dirt, that it obstinately refused all 
such mild attempts at improvement as NeUie's feeble 
little arms had it in their power to make. The 
windows were so broken in every pane, that to dean 
the small bits of glass that remained as a MkA of 
framework to the old rags with which the hdi^A 
were stopped, would have been a work of some 
danger and great difficulty to little NeUie's fingerti) 
which, when accomplished, would have very pooriy 
rewarded her for the trouble. There was not a 
plate or a cup that was not cracked, not a stodi or 
chair that was not broken. The grate and fire-irons 
were in such a condition, that Ellen Stancombe had 
spent some time in speculating, on the occasion of 
her first visit, as to how long a time it must have 
taken to accumulate such an amount of ruBt^ tod 
Mrs. Stancombe had seen at once how useless it 
would have been for Nellie to try to do anything 
towards cleaning them. She had, indeed, onoe 
suggested weeding the garden in front of the house, 
and tiiis suggestion had led to a conversation which 
had made Mrs. Stancombe more anxious than ever 
to further Nellie's wishes, and get her away from 
home, for on her asking the child whether she would 
not like to see the garden tidier, '^whether she 
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could not hersdif do something towards making it 
so V^ Nellie at once replied — 

^I woa't do nothing to the garden/' 

^' And why not, Nellie ? '^ asked Mrs. Stan- 
combe. 

^'Because, if I do, father will ask me why? 
and if I tell him it^s because I like to have it neat 
when you come, he^ll say he don't Waait you to 
come/' 

" And why not, Nellie ? " Mrs, Stancombe askod 
again. 

''Because lie doesn't like any one to come; 
leastways, no one that he doesn't bring himself : he 
won't ever let me bring any one home. The girls 
won't come, because tiiey're afraid; but if they 
wished to, I wouldn't let them, because I'd be 
af«xiid/' 

'' But you did not bring me, Nellie," said Mrs. 
Stancombe ; '' I came of my own accord to see you, 
and your father too. I wish very much to see him, 
and I wish you to tell him that I come, for I 
should not like to visit yoa without his knowing it. 
I want to see your father, Nellie ; but he's never at 
home. I think I must try and see him at his work 
at the Park. You say he is working there now ?" 

*'Yes," said Nellie; ''only I hope you won't 
go, for fear he'd tell you not to come and see mo 
any more." 

Mrs. Stancombe did go, however, and succeeded 
in gaining the man Morton's attention for a few 
moments ; but her doing so was owing to the way 
in which, as people say, " she took him/ 
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" I must not keep you from your work/' slie 
said ; '^ but I wanted to speak to you about your 
little girl, who comes occasionally to the parish 
school. I hear you would like her to go to service 1" 

'' Yes, and as soon as she likes/', replied the 
rough man, without an attempt at removing his 
hat, and not even looking at the lady ; indeed, it 
was not Morton's way to look at any one. 

Mrs. Stancombe, however, was accustomed to 
such men and such ways, and without appearing at 
all annoyed, she went on speaking with perhaps 
rather more gentleness in her soft voice than 
before. 

'^ I hope soon to find her a situation ; mean- 
while, I should like to go and see her sometimes, 
and put her, perhaps, a little in the way of what 
will be expected of her when she goes to service.'' 

''I suppose they'll do that for her when she 
gets a place," was Morton's rough reply. 

And Mrs. Stancombe left the Park without 
having been able to get from him the desired per- 
mission to visit Nellie, though relieved to feel that 
she had made known to him her habit of doing so. 

'^I have told your father that I come to see 
you, Nellie," she said, when next she saw the child. 

"And did he say you shouldn't ?" 

"No, Nellie." 

Nellie looked surprised ; then, after a moment's 
pause, she added, " Leastways, I won't do up the 
garden. Father would call it interfering, if he 
knew you told me, and there would be no one to 
keep it up when I went to service." 
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Mrs. Stancombe felt more anxious than ever 
that these wishes of Nellie^s to go to service should 
be realized ; and at length she heard of a place for 
her, and heard of it, too, through Mrs. Blake. 
The schoolmistress told her/ one morning, that she 
knew a woman who would be willing to try the 
girl — " and just the place it was for her, too— she 
would be taught good, decent ways, and would 
have a mistress who would see she kept pretty fast 
to them when once she knew them.^' 

This latter piece of information did not please 
Mrs. Stancombe quite as much as the former ; but 
she went over at once to see the person in question, 
a respectable farmer^s wife, who lived about two 
miles out of the village, and her interview with her 
was such, that she felt she must do her very best to 
secure the place for Nellie, and trust to its being 
for her good to go there, should she be engaged to 
do so. The farm was a small one, and the farmer^s . 
wife had until now done all the in-door work her- 
self, but finding that her strength was no longer 
equal to so much work, had determined to keep a 
little maid to help her in the lighter part of it. 
Mrs. Stancombe saw at once that Nellie would 
have an active, orderly, carefal, and watchful mis- 
tress over her, and this would be very good for her. 
But Mrs. Stokes^s voice was loud, and her manner 
quick and hasty ; and this Mrs. Stancombe feared 
might be bad for her. However, it was the only 
place that offered itself, and Mrs. Stokes was re- 
spected by all who knew her; and, under the 
circumstances, Mrs. Stancombe felt that the only 
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iihing to be done was to secure the situaiioiii for 
poor little Nellie. 

This was easily managed. Another visit to . 
Morton at hia work, and another conversation of 
about the same length* and character bb the fonsenr, 
settled the matter. Morton did not ask a single 
question concerning the place or people to which 
and to whom his child was going. He was told 
that Mrs. Stokes, of Heath Farm, was willing to 
engage the girl, and he at once conseiited to let hear 
go. There were to be no wages, at all events for 
the first year. Mrs. Stokes was to board, lodge, 
and clothe the child, and that she considered pay- 
ment enough. Morton^s sole object in the matter 
being to rid his own homo of an inmate who might 
be troublesome in it, he was disposed to consider it 
so likewise. 

Little Nellie's delight was great when Mrs. 
Stancombe told her that at kngth she was really 
going to service, and that she herself had under- 
taken to provide her with the clothes it was neces- 
sary she should take with her, for Mrs. Stokes, in 
undertaking to keep her in clothes, evidently 
imagined that she was already sufficiently stocked 
in those needful articles to be able to make a re- 
spectable first appearance at Heath Farm. 

Mrs. Blake, when she informed tho Rector's 
lady of the place she had found for the girl, sur- 
mised that tiiis was doubtful ; but as there was no 
doubt at all about the matter in Mrs. Stancombe's 
own mind, she and her own little Ellen set to work 
at once to see what could be done towards esta- 
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blialiing an impromptu wardrobe for the little girl 
who had no mother^ and worse than no fether. It 
was wonderful to see what i^a« done, and in what 
short space of time ; how quickly two of Ellen's 
old frocks were picked to pieces, and made into one 
for Nellie, the blu^ body and brown skirt matching 
so neoHy ; all the takiag to pieces, and the easiest 
part of the putting together again, being accom- 
plif^ed by Ellen's ovm fingers, which worked away 
most diligently under her mother's directions, in 
hefr little namesake's service. Then the jacket, 
when turned, and the old straw hat, when cleaned 
and neatly trimmed, looked like new. The suit of 
best clothes for Sunday, and a print frock and 
alpn^B for week^-diaySi, were all quickly ready. It 
did not surprise Ellen to see how much work she 
and her mother could accomplish in a very few days, 
for they had been used to this kind of thing in the 
large manufacturing town where, for many years, 
Mr. Stancombe had laboured ha^d amongst the 
poor, until at length his failing healdi had led him 
ix) accept lighter employment in a healthier place. 
But it did greatly surprise little Nellie, who opened 
her large blue eyes so wide at sight of the tidy 
clothing prepared for her, that Ellen could not 
resist a smile. 

Thqr look nice, don't they ?" she said. 

They be wholly beautiful," exclaimed the 
child; ''they be most too good for the like of 

''Not if you take care of them, Nellie," said 
Mrs» Stancon^e. "K you ore a good girl, and 
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behave well, and keep your place, I hope you will 
get on nicely, and be able always to earn for your- 
self nice tidy clothes/' 

" I'll behave well,'' exclaimed Nellie, resolutely. 
'' I'll never do nothing bad. I'll work hard and 
I'll not tell no lies, nor take nothing that doesn't 
belong to me." She seemed to be speaking to 
herself rather than addressing any one else, her 
large eyes fixed all the while on the clothes before 
her. 

" Then you mustn't forget the prayer I taught 
you, Nellie," said Mrs. Stancombe; '^the prayer 
that you have promised me to say to God night and 
morning. You'll not forget it, Nellie ?" 

''No," said Nell, 'TU mind to say it, but I 
reckon I'll be a good girl now. You see," she 
added, her natural reserve thawing under the influ- 
ence of this wonderful present; ''you see I hadn't 
nothing to be good for all this while, it didn't make 
no matter at all whether I was good or wicked." 

"And now you will be good for the sake of 
getting nice clothes ?" said Mrs. Stancombe; 
" not for any other reason, Nellie ?" 

" I'd like to please you," said Nellie, " because 
you're good to me." 

"And God?" said Mrs. Stancombe; "is He 
not good to you ? would you not like to please 
Him ? You know, Nellie, it is He who has given 
me to be your friend, and who has put it into my 
heart to give you these things ; would you not like 
to please Him ?" 

" Yes," said Nellie ; " I mean to be good now." 
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'' Then you must ask God to help you, Nellie, 
for it isn't easy to be good; do you think it is V 

" Yes/* said Nell ; " it will be easy enough now. 
It didn't seem so when there wasn't any one to care." 

'^ But, Nellie," said Mrs. Stancombe, " let me 
tell you why it will never be easy to be quite good 
in this world, why little girls like you and my own 
little Ellen here will always have some trouble in 
being good, in always doing what is right, in always 
keeping from what is wrong. You know something 
about tho great God who lives up in heaven, and is 
always trying to make us good. He speaks to our 
hearts, puts right thoughts in them, teaches us 
what is good, tries to make us do it. But do you 
not know, Nellie, that there is another being, a 
wicked spirit, who is always trying to make us do 
wrong, putting wicked thoughts and wrong wishes 
into our minds, and trying to take away the right 
thoughts and wishes ? Do you know who this wicked 
spirit is ?" 

"Is it the devil ?" asked Nellie. 

'* Yes, Nellie ; you have often heard of tho 
devil, have you not, at church and at school ?" 

"And at home, too," said Nellie; "father calls 
me one when he's angry." 

Poor little Nellie; how hard it was to know 
exactly what to say to a little child who was thus 
badly trained and taught in her own home ! How 
increasingly thankful Mrs. Stancombe felt as she 
reflected on the advantage it would be to the child 
to be away from home. "When we do wrong, 
Nelhe," she said, gravely, "we are the servants of 
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thi^ devil, wo please liim, and obey him- You were 
going to leom about this evil, wioked spirit next 
weok, when you would have begun the second 
sentence of tho Church Catechism had you re- 
mained at school. But you will leave school now, 
Nellie ; shall you be sony for that V 

'^ I shan^t be sorry to leave Mrs. Blake,'' replied 
Nellie ; ^' for I don't like her, but I wanted to know 
how to write and cipher, and I wanted to go 
through with my Catechism." 

Mr^. Stancombe looked at Ellen, a,nd smiled, 
and Ellen returned her mother's look with eyea full 
of glee. " Well, Nellie," said Mrs. Stancombe, 
'^you shall learn to write and cipher, and go 
through with your Catechism, too, if you are a good 
girl, and give your mistress satisfaction. Mrs. 
Stokes has promised, since you must leave schotol eo 
young, that you shall come down to the Rectory 
once every week, and my little girl and I will teach 
you. How shall you like that ?" 

'' I shall like it very much,** said Nellie, '' and 
I'll learn hard.'^ 

'^ We will go on with our Catechism, you shall 
learn some words in it for me, which I will explain 
to you every week, and all through the week you 
must say them over many times to yourself, and 
think about them, and try and remember what I 
have told you about their meaning." 

All this Nellie promised very faithfully, and 
then, at Mrs. Stancombe's request, she brought 
her Prayer Book, and Mrs. Stancombo marked in 
it the words, '^ First, that I should renounce the 
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devil and all }n» works/' Mrs. Stancombe first 
made her (|vdto understaisid what wa3^ mea^t by that 
hard word ^* reaomioe*^; that it was to give up — to 
have nothing more to do with — to part company 
from — and then, having made her bring her Bible, 
she showed her what the "works of the devil" 
were, how lying was one, and stealing another, and 
evil speaking, and envying. All such things God's 
children, Christ's members, the inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven, were called upon to '^ renounce" 
— that is, to give up, to have nothiog more to do 
with. Nellie listened eagerly, and felt that she 
would gladly do all this. While Mrs. Stancombe 
was talking to her, the little mind recalled the noisy 
xughts that ooi^tantly weat on in her own home; 
the quarrellings, the oaths, sometimes the blows. 
She thought these must be some of ^' the works of 
the devH.'' And so they doubtle^ were, some of 
his very favourite works. Nellie was glad that she 
was going away from thctm. But she did not 
remember, or rather she did not laK)w, for however 
much we may be told, wo never understand this 
until we feel it, that the devil carries on his 
works in all hearts and in all places, and that he 
never ceases to teu^t and trouble all God's children, 
all Chipist'a members, all the inheritors of the king- 
dom of heaven, until their heavenly Father calls 
them to join Him in the skies; imtil their great 
Head brings them into the mansions He has gone 
to prepare for them in his and their Father's house 
above, and they enter into tho happy, peaceful 
posaessiott which is theirs by inheritance. 



CHAPTER IX. 




THE POMPS AND VANITY OP THIS WICKED WORLD. 

[HE day had come for NelKe Morton's first 
visit to the Rectory and first lesson with 
Mrs. Stancombe and her little daughter. 
It had been a day much and eagerly expected by 
EUoD, who longed to have a pupil to teach for the 
first time. Most little girls like teaching better 
than learning, and to command better than to obey; 
and to Ellen Stancombe these things were even 
more agreeable than to most little girls, for Ellen 
had a natural love of power and rule, and an intense 
desire to be first. This desire had been, as nurse 
often remarked to Mrs. Stancombe, " born in her,*' 
and this desire, as Mrs. Stancombe ofl;en remarked 
to nurso, nothing but the grace of God would ever 
subdue in her. Had Ellen never been brought 
under the influence of this grace, had her parents 
been worldly, godless people, and had she been 
allowed to grow up an untaught, undisciplined, 
indulged child, she would have been an over-bear- 
ing, haughty, conceited girl, impatient of control, 
disroapectful, and forward. Happily for Ellen, it 
was not so> and having been from earliest infancy 
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carefully watched over by praying, persevering 
parents, the faults of her natural character had been 
so far overcome, that at ten years of age all that 
could have been said was, that *' Ellen Stancombe 
never liked to be behind any one ; that she was not 
afraid of failing in anything she attempted ; that she 
had a very good opinion of her own capabilities ; 
and that it was rather hard for her to keep her 
temper when she wa& proved to be wrong, especially 
by any one younger than herself." 

Such had often been the remarks made about 
her by her companions at the school to which her 
parents had sent her during the last six months of 
their stay at Wolverton. It had been Ellen's great 
desire to rise to be a monitor in this school, and 
have some of the younger ones under her charge. 
She had quite made up her mind that when this 
time came she would be a model monitor — her little 
charges should be better ordered than any others 
in all the school — their lessons better learned, their 
books and slates better kept ; there should never be 
any disorder or any unpunctuality. Many littlo 
plans had Ellen made in her own mind, and confided 
to her mother on this subject. But they were 
doomed not to be realized. Mr. Stancombe accepted 
the quiet country living of Oldfield, and they left 
Wolverton before Ellen was old enough to enter on 
her anticipated honours. Since then she had had 
no opportunity of exercising her love of rule and 
desire to teach until now, when she had been look- 
ing eagerly forward to the prospect of having Nellie 
Morton for her pupil. But, like many another 
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prospect, when the day came for its falfilment 
something came in the way of its enjoyment. 

Ellen Stancombe had been making grand pre- 
parations for this lesson ever since it had been first 
arranged; and neyer, perhaps, had pencil bean 
brought to a sharper point, or slate washed more 
entirely free from scratch or stain, or pen move 
carefully mended, than those with which Ellen 
Stancombe had prepared to give Nellie Morton her 
first lesson in the arts of writing and ciphering. 
Yet, when the day came, Ellen felt altogether out 
of sorts, the very natural result, nurse declared, of 
*'her having been allowed to spend the previous day 
at Audley Park, being in bed a whole hour later 
than she was accustomed to be, eating a lot of mu 
wholesome things that weren^t good for her or 
anybody else, and riding six miles in an open car- 
riage in the cold wind, instead of walking half the 
distance on her own legs, as she was used to do^ and 
as was a deal better for her" 

• Now nurse was an old and faithful servant. She 
had not only brought up little Ellen from her earliest 
hour, but had brought up Ellen's mother also, and 
these two circumstances combined led her to con- 
sider herself privileged to speak her mind rather 
more freely than was always desirable ; but she had 
so many good qualities, that Mrs. Stancombe never 
allowed herself to be angry at this, especially as 
nurse never spoiled Ellen, indeed, loved her too weU 
to do so. Nurse had objected to the visit to Audley 
from the first moment that the invitation had come. 
She was a truly Christian person, but a Scotcli 
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woman, and, like mosfc of lier natiou, very strong 
both in her principles and in her manner of expres- 
sing them. She had taken what she called a 
''horror of all the Audley family/' principally 
because, as she said, they drove to church instead 
of walkiog, breaking the Lord's-day and making 
their servants break it too, for the sake of. making a 
show, and display of their fine horses and carriage. 
For her part, it made her ill to see little Miss Audliy, 
who was no bigger than their own httle miss, 
sweeping np the church wifli all the airs and graces 
of a London lady, with her footman carrying her 
Prayer Book behind her. Mrs. Audley nurse had 
never seen, for she was a great invalid, and had not 
been inside the church since her return from the 
continent, until she went to her infant son's christen- 
ing. This event had also been a source of displea- 
sure to nurse, for it had taken place during the 
week, with no end of pomp and show, instead of on 
Sunday, as she considered proper, when all the 
congregation were present. But when nurse had ex- 
pressed her feelings on this point to Mrs. Stancombe, 
she had met with a mild reproof from her mistress. 

'' It is not for us, nurse, to pronounce judgment 
on Mr. and Mrs. Audley. We should have pre- 
ferred its being on Sunday, and Mr. Stancombe 
tried to have it so ; but he would be sorry to have 
any disagreement with the squire just on our first 
coming here.'' 

On the subject of Ellen's visit, however, nurse 
had felt and said that it was her duty to speak her 
mind to her lady; it was no meddling in other 
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poople'c conconis, for it did concern her, and nearly, 
too, since it concerned Miss Ellen — ^her own lamb, 
tlio only child of lier own child, as she always con- 
sidered Mrs. Stancombe. It just went to her heart 
to see her going np to that worldly, godless house, 
where, as she heard, there was no more thought of 
religion than if this world was everything, and 
there was never to be any other — where the ^nly 
daughter was petted and pampered till she was, as 
any one might see, as proud as a peacock, and the 
governess, nurse was told, was a Papist, and no ono 
knew what harm she might do to their lamb. It 
was nurso^s duty to protest, and protest she did 
most vehemently. 

But notwithstanding nurse's protestations, Mr, 
and Mrs. Stancombe had thought it best that the 
invitation should be accepted, and Ellen had spent 
the previous day with little Miss Audley, at Audley 
Park. To-day, however, Mrs. Stancombe was 
doubtful whether, after all, it would not have been 
better to have taken nurse's advice, and kept her 
little girl at home, for Ellen was completely out of 
sorts. Going to bed an hour later than usual had, 
no doubt, something to do with it, for Ellen had a 
headache, and felt tired and listless, but it was a 
deeper cause than either headache or fatigue wbich 
led to the low spirits in which she had been all day. 

When Nellie Morton arrived at the Rectory, iu 
her neat Sunday clothes, with a face sbining alike 
with fresh water and good temper, Ellen Stan- 
combe did not feel the least inclined to give her her 
first lesson, and the lesson would have been but 
poorly given had not Mrs. Stancombe been present 
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to supply all deficiencies in the teacher. Nellie had 
a very good report to give of herself. She had 
tried to do her best. Her mistress had praised 
her, and said she would do well if she went on as 
sho had begun. Mrs. Stokes was very kind. She 
was strict and particular ; but she was not cross. 
Sho did not scold for nothing, like Mrs. Blake, and 
she did not shake and punish her for what was not 
her fault. 

Altogether Nellie and her mistress were evi- 
dently on very good terms, and Mrs. Stancomue's 
heart was comforted about her. The child did not 
seem to feel Mrs. Stokes' strictness and somewhat 
rough ways as much as she had feared she would 
do. Mrs. Stancombe did not know how well 
accustomed Nellie was to rough ways and words — 
too well accustomed to care at all for them, unless 
they were accompanied by what she considered 
unjust treatment. 

There was something in Nellie which rose 
np against injustice, and this was one reason 
why Mrs. Blake and . she had always been at 
such variance. It was Mrs. Blake's way, when 
anything went wrong in the school, at once to 
attribute the blame to the child who, in her opinion, 
was most Ukely to bo in fault, without pausing to 
examine whether or not this was the child who 
actually was in fault. And as, in Mrs. Blake's 
opinion, the most ill-kept child in the school was 
likely to be also the wickedest, many a piece of 
mischief had been set down to poor Nellie, of which 
she had known nothing until accused of having done 
it, and condemned to punishment without a trial. 
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Sncb treatment was so contrary to Nellie's sense erf 
justice, that it had altogether discoaragod her from 
making any attempt to do better under Mrs. 
Blake. But now, when she found that Mrs. Stokes 
only blamed when blame was deserved, and always 
praised when praise was due — ^though not very 
strongly, for Mrs. Stokes was a woman of few 
words — the child was encouraged to do as she had 
promised slio would do — ^^work hard, and be 
good.'' Other promises had been remembered also. 
The prayer had been repeated night and morning. 
The sentence in the Church Catechism had been 
perfectly learned. The next sentence was to be 
studied now, and when Mrs. Stanoombe asked her 
the meaning of the word *^ pomps,^' she said she 
knew that already — it meant fine things and show, 
like the squire's beautiful carriages, and Miss 
Audley's grand clothes. She had seen the car- 
riages in the street, and the clothes in church, and 
she had heard Mrs. Stokes say to Mr. Stokes, that 
it was a new thing to see such '^ pomps and vani- 
ties " at Oldfield. 

It certainly was, for the squire of Audley had 
been abroad so many years with his delicate wife, 
that when lately he returned to Oldfield, the poor 
people did not know what to think of all the grand 
ways and all the fine things he brought back with 
him. And when they found that the squire's return 
was not likely to be of any good to them, since lie 
drove through the village without so much as 
seeming to observe the bows and curtsies that were 
made at his presence, they took a sort of dislike to 
the rich man who cared so little for the poor. 
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Tho CUdfield villagers had not been amongst the 
many fevoured villagers of England— happUy now in 
snoh numbers^ who enjoy so much help and sym- 
pathy from those above them, from the squire at 
the hall and the clergyman at the parsonage, that 
the sense of distance is never felt, and they feel 
that thoy are as well off and as free and happy in 
their own sphere as their betters are in theirs. 
Every lot has its own trial. The shadows fall 
across the rich man's path, as well as across the 
poor man's, and sometimes fall deeper, for the very 
trees planted to protect that path cast their own 
shadows over it, and sometimes it is cold work to 
have to walk beneath them ; and the poor man, who 
sees and knows this, not only sympathizes with his 
richer neighbour, but feels a sort of happy dignity 
at TiBmjxg it in his power to help to lighten the 
burden, if only by a lower bow, and a smile of 
respectful but friendly greeting. 

But no such sympathy had ever yet been known 
nA OnSeld. The old clergyman, who managed to 
get into church on Sundays, hurry through the 
primers, and preach a short sermon with some 
difficulty, was never seen anywhere else, and the 
number of those who saw him there grew gradually 
less and less. 

At length the old Hector died, and the news 
reached Oldfield that a younger and more active 
clergyman was coming amongst them, whilst shortly 
afterwards it was announced that the squire of 
j&adley was about to return from his foreign home, 
fl(ad take up his abode on his own estate. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE POMPS AND VANITY OP THIS WICKED WORLD. 




R. AUDLEY had presented Mr. Stancombe 
to the living of Oldfield. They had 
been companions and friends at college^ 
but had not met during the last twelve years. 
Since that time their lives had flowed in very 
different channels, and their characters had as- 
sumed very different forms. Mr. Audley, travelling 
from place to place on the continent in search of 
health for his young wife, had mixed freely in 
society, made amusement his chief object, and 
well-nigh forgotten the duties that devolvec^pon 
him as one of the largest landed proprietors in 
England. His steward and bailiffs did his work at 
home for him, and did it efficiently he had no doubt, 
as there was never any decrease in the large revenue 
he annually received from it. 

Mr. Audley led an easy life abroad, and had not 
been in the habit of asking himself whether it were 
a useful one or not. Mr. Stancombe^s life had 
been a very different one — first as a curate, and 
then as a rector, in one of our largest manufac- 
turing to\Yns, he had for years worked diligently 
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and zealously in tlie service of God and his fellow- 
creatures; nor would lie have been persuaded to 
resign his heavy charge when he did, had not his 
health been failing so completely for some years, 
that, when one morning he unexpectedly received a 
letter from his old friend Mr. Audley, offering him 
the living of Old field, it came to him Uke a message 
from his God, telling him to leave his work to other 
hands, and go to feed a smaller flock in a quieter 
resting-place. 

Mr. Audley had added in his letter that Mrs. 
Audley^s health had strengthened so considerably 
of late, that he was meditating a return to his own 
home, and anticipated with pleasure enjoying liis 
old fricnd^s society there. Mr. Stancombe, too, 
looked forward to this prospect with equal pleasure ; 
but he had not been a week at Oldfield before his 
heart was grieved to see how little sympathy there 
was likely to be between him and his former friend, 
none, indeed, except such as rose from their early 
friendstip. But this was in itself a link which 
could never be quite broken, and which Mr. Stan- 
combe hoped might be of some help to him in the 
work he longed to do, and felt that he was called 
to do, at Audley Park. Mrs. Audley, too, inte- 
rested him deeply. Cut off, as she had been by 
her delicate health, from entering into the fashion- 
able society which her husband had frequented 
abroad, often confined for weeks together to a sofa 
of pain and weariness, she had become thoughtful 
and ipelancholy, and Mr. Stancombe hoped that the 
lessons of patience God had been teaching her were 
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all intended to break up the fallow gronnd of her 
heart, and prepare it for the reception of that 
blessed gosjiel-seed which ho was commissioned to 
sow. 

But wo must return from this long digression 
to our two little maidens at the Eectory, as they 
sat together while Mrs. Stancombo talked to them 
of the pomps and vanity of this wicked world. 
Nellie Morton having given her idea of what the 
words ^^ pomps ^' and ' '' vanity '' meant, Mrs. Stan- 
combo turned to her ovvn Ellen, and asked her to 
tell her what was meant by renouncing them, and 
if every one wore called to renounce them alike 
and in the same way. A deep blush crimsoned 
Ellen's face as she said — 

^^I remember what you told me last night, 
mamma.'^ 

" And will you repeat it to Nellie ? She says 
that she knows what ^pomps' and 'vanity^ mean, 
because she has seen Mr. Audley's fine carriages 
and Miss Audley's fine clothes. Now ^ to renounce' 
wo are told means to ^givo up.' Do you think, 
therefore, Mr. Audley ought to have no grand 
carriage, and Miss Audley no nice clothes ? or do 
you think that God meant Mr. Audley to keep his 
carriage, and Miss Audley to dress well, when Ho 
gave them ample means for doing so V 

'^I know, mamma, God means rich people to 
have these things, and in having them they do 
good to others — a great deal of good which other- 
wise would not be done. I know, mamma, yon 
said last night that if Mr. Audley were to put 
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down his carriage and sell his horses, his coachman 
and his grooms would lose their places; and if 
ladi^ did not buy ribbons, and dresses, and many 
things which poor people cannot afford to buy, 
numbers of poor people would be thrown out of 
work, and there would be a great deal more trouble 
and misery in the world,^^ 

Little Nellie was aU attention now. This was 
throwing altogether a new light on the subject of 
fine carriages and clothes. They were of use, then, 
to others besides tiie grand people who rode in the 
one, dressed in the other. She wondered whether 
Mr. and Mrs. Stokes had ever thought of this ; but 
her reflections were soon diverted from this subject 
by Mrs. Stancombe's saying gravely — 

" And yet rich people, as well as poor, have to 
faiSl this promise made for them at their baptism — 
all alike are called to renounce Hho pomps and 
vanity of this wicked world/ How can this be V 

"They must renounce them in their hearts,^^ 
said Ellen ; " they must be ready to give them up at 
any moment; they must not depend on them for 
happiness.^^ 

*^ Yes,^' said Mrs. Stancombe, 'Hhey must sit 
loose from them — look upon them only as so many 
talents entrusted to their charge, to be used in 
God's service, not their own. It is not easy to do 
this, Ellen* I have known of many who have 
ac^ally given up all their riches in this world, 
because they found it so hard to give them up in their 
hearts. Do you think they wore right to do so ?^ 

*^ No, mamma.^ 
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'^ Nor were they. They were called to renounce 
them in heart, but the following out of this com- 
mand involved too great a conflict, too lasting a 
struggle, and so they renounced them in deed> which 
was an easier and less arduous way. To give tip 
is easier, wo know, than to overcome ; but which is 
the most noble — ^which pleases God best V^ 

'' To overcome,'^ said Ellen, humbly, and again 
there was the deep blush which little Nellie saw, 
but could not understand, but which Mrs. Stan- 
combo understood, and was thankful to see, 

"And is it only the rich,* do you think, who 
thus have to renounce the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world ? or must those renounce them 
who do not possess them V^ 

This question was addressed to little Nellie, 
whose blue eyes at once assumed the wondering 
look which always so peculiarly interested Mrs. 
Stancombe. 

" If to renounce is to give up,^^ she said, ^' we 
can^t give up what we haven^t got/' 

" Can we not V said Mrs. Stancombe. " What 
do you think, Ellen V 

" I know what you mean, mamma, because you 
have told me before. We must give up longing 
for them, wishing they were ours; and that is to 
renounce them in our heart/^ 

^^ Which is often a much harder business for 
those who have them not than for those who have 
them, and I will tell you why. You remember the 
lovely nosegay of greenhouse roses Mr. Audley sent 
me, Ellen V 
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*' Yes, mamma/' 

'' Do you recollect how mucli you admired tliem, 
and liow you begged to have them in your hand ; 
yet how ready you were to give them back to me ? 
And why V 

" Because the thorns pricked, mamma/' 

''And so it often is with the things of this 
world, Ellen; we value them and long for them 
until we have them, and then we feel the thorns. 
Often, too, there is less beauty in them when we get 
close to them; we see then that our own foolish 
imagination gave a charm to thenj which they do 
not really possess. That is why the word ' vanity ' 
is used. You know that word means empty — ^with- 
out any reality — ^like a shadow. Havo you never 
tried to run after your own shadow, Nellie?'' 

'' Yes, often," said Nellie, '' along the church- 
yard wall, when the sun was shining there in the 
afternoon." 

''And did you ever succeed in catching it ?" 

" No, of course not." 

"And why?" 

" Because, of course, when I came closer it ran 
further; it was always running on and on along 
-with me, and I never could get up to it." 

" ITien remember, both of you," said Mrs. Stan- 
combe, gravely, but very lovingly, " that the pomps 
and vanity of this world are just like that shadow ; 
there is no reality in them. Many people spend 
half their Kves, and, indeed, some spend all their 
lives, in running after shadows, and, in doing so^ 
fail to give any time to seeking after real things— 
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tilings that are true, tliat are good, that will last 
ibr ever. Some day I will tell you what these real 
things are, NeUie, but now we have talked so long 
about the shadows that wo have no more time. Nellie 
must run home, and you, Ellon, must prepare yonr 
lessons for papa to-morrow. But will you not both 
of you try how far you can give up all these 
things — give them up in your heart by never 
wishing fot* anything that God has not seen fit to 
give you — ^and if ever God does see fit to give yon 
any better or grander things than you now possess, 
giving them up then in your heart by not caring 
too much for them ?" 

Mrs. Stancombe closed the Prayer Book, which 
had been the closing lesson. Nellie Morton tied 
on her bonnet and pinned on her cape, and wished 
hor friends good-bye. After she hadl eft the room, 
Ellen went up to her mother, and putting her 
arms round her neck, said — 

"Pm very sorry I ever longed for all Miss 
Audlev's fine things, mamma. PU try to renounce 
them, and give them up in my heart.*' 

*^ And God will help you to do so, my darling,^' 
said Mrs. Stancombe. " Wo must conquer if we 
pray to God for strength to fight, and then, in that 
strength, fight valiantly .'* 

Mrs. Stancombe's simple little lesson had gone 
homo to her child's heart, and done a work there 
which all nurse's protestations and invectives would 
have had no power to effect. 

Meanwhile, little Nellie Morton said to herself, 
as she walked back to Heath Farm, '^I will not 
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wish any more that I had a lot of nice frocks like 
Miss Stancombe. That's the third I've seen her in 
since I knew her, and Fve only got one fit to look 
at, and thaH's the old one of her's she gave me. But 
I won't wish for one more since it's wicked to want 
what we haven't got. I'd like to be a good girl in 
my heart, like the lady said we ought to be. Miss 
Ellen looked mighty gi'ave over it. I wonder, now, 
whether she'd been wanting anything she hadn't 
got. Perhaps she'd like a carriage and a white 
pony, like Miss Audley. I dare say now she would, 
and perhaps that was just why she got so red while 
her mamma was talking. Well, now, that just 
shows there's always sometliing one might be want- 
ing, and the best way is to be content with what 
one has got. That's what I mean to be ; leastways, 
I'll try, for it seems hard sometimes." 

Thus resolving, NelUe Morton entered her new 
home with such a pleasant face, and set to her 
evening work of washing up the supper things with 
snch good will, that Mrs. Stokes praised her in 
stronger terms than she had yet done, and said to 
her husband, after the child had gone to bed, 
"That's an amazingly shrewd little maid, Benja- 
min.'^ 

'^ She just is," said Benjamin Stokes, '' she's as 
sharp as a needle. There isn't much goes on with- 
out her taking note of it. It's my belief she's lived 
alone imtil the reasoning part of her, wherever that 
may be, has grown too fast." 

" I think it must be in those big bumps on her 
forehead," reasoned Mrs. Stokes ; '^ they're such a 
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Bizc^ tlicy stand out like from the rest of her fiice> 
which is 80 thin and small/' 

" A deal smaller than it ought to be,'* replied 
good Mr. Stokes. " It's my belief the child's been 
half starved and wholly neglected. I was against 
taking such a mite of a creature into one's house, 
as you know, and thought she'd be a vast deal more 
hindrance than help ; but now I've taken a liking 
to the child, and mean to do my duty by her well 
You say she's to have no wages. So much the 
better, for if she had, I suppose they'd find their 
way into the father's hand, and he's a good-for« 
nothing, if ever there was one. But she's to have 
her food and clothing. See she has as much as she 
wants of botli, and it's my belief, before the year is 
out, we'll be seeing the big bumps going in and the 
small cheeks coming out." 

If Mrs. Stancombo could have heard Benjamin 
Stokes's kind words it would have been a great relief 
to her mind, but though she did not hear them, she 
felt very happy about Uttle Nellie. She had prayed 
so earnestly that a home might be found for the 
little motherless girl, that now that a home had been 
found, she could not doubt but that it was provided 
for her by her heavenly Father, and that work 
once begun in love to Him would be well carried 
on and happily concluded. 




CHAPTER XI. 




THE SINFUL LUSTS OP THE TLESIT. 

ELL might Mr. Benjamin Stokes apply the 
word *' good-for-nothing'^ to little Nellie 
Morton's father ; and perfectly true was it, 
that had there been money to have been got by 
going to see his child, John Morton would have 
gone to see her ; but since there was not, he never 
troubled himself with a thought about her. John 
Morton was one of those who seem to have outlived 
their conscience. Ever since his boyhood he had 
been busily engaged in seeking to get rid of so un- 
comfortable a companion, and at last he congratu- 
lated himself on having driven it fairly out of his 
breast. Had any one told him that the day must 
come when this expelled inmate of his heart would 
return with a power which he would then be unable 
to resist, he would have laughed them to scorn, for 
Morton had no belief in anything which he neither 
saw nor felt. There had been a time, some years 
ago now, when this same conscience of his, which 
he had then thought pretty well disposed of, had 
returned for a while, and during its short stay had 
given him so much trouble, that ho had adopted the 
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Btroiigcst measures in order to free liimself from its 
power. This was after tho death of Ws wife, 
Nellie's poor young mother, who, as Nellie had 
told Mrs. Stancombe, had died five yeaxs ago. 
Her history had been a very sad one, though in 
many particulars, alas ! too common to have been at 
all remarkable. She liad been one of the prettiest 
girls in the town where she lived ; but it was not 
because she was pretty that John Morton had made 
her acquaintance as she went to and from the shop 
in which she served daily. It was because she if as 
the only daughter of her father, and that fatlier 
Morton knew had some shares in a vessel that was 
bringing in a gi^eat deal of profit to tho owners; 
Morton knew that if ho could many the daughter, 
the shares which were the father's would be hors 
one day, and that that day could not be very far oS, 
since the old man^s hair was snow-white already, 
and his step growing more aud more feeble every 
day. His only daughter, ^' pretty Nellie Carsdale/' 
as she was called, was the joy of her fether's hcorfc, 
and he had never refused her anything since the 
day when she was first brought to him, a tiny white 
baby, on a kind neighbour's arm, and ho was tokl 
that this small creature was all that he had left to 
him on earth, for that the young wife whom he hod 
married one short year before had gone away to 
heaven when this little baby was born. ^^ Old Mr. 
Carsdale," as he wa« even then called, had been 
said by the neighbours round him to have boen 
growing younger eveiy day during the one short 
year of his marriage with a wife young enough to 
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haro been his grand-child. He had married her, 
fiaHcs said, omt of pity, because she was left a friend- 
less, penniless, orphan, and he being her father's 
grest friend, had seemed to think that this was tho 
best thing he could do to secure to her a comfort- 
able home. A great deal of talk in the little neigh- 
bomiiood had been occasioned by this marriage of 
the old bachelor, Mr. Carsdale, but if the marriage 
had been made, as was said, out of pity for the 
friendless girl, it must have been a pity that was 
very near akin indeed to love, for never was wife more 
tenderly cherished th4n young Mrs. Carsdale by her 
eiA husband, and never was the saying, '^ An old 
nnai^s darling,^' proved more true than in her case, 
'^liittle Mrs. Carsdale would be a young widow 
before long,^' was often said by the neighbours, as 
she passed by with her husband, looking so bright 
and happy. And great was the sympathy felt for 
that husband when, before the first year of mar- 
riage was over, the old man's darling was taken 
from him, and all that was left to him was this tiny 
babe, which he seemed so little able to bring up. 
Yet bring her up he did, and tenderly too, only, 
alas ! so indulgently, that when she had grown to be 
about as old, and just as pretty as her mother had 
been when she died, there was not a wish the giri 
could express that her father did not seek to gratify. 
Unfortunately some of these wishes were so manifestly 
against her own best interests, that it was no wondei 
the g<»sip-loving folks around used to shake theii 
heads, as folks will do over other people's concerns 
and follies, and say, '' Old Mr. Carsdale must be in 
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Ills second cliildhood, or lie never would let his girl 
have all her own way as lie did/' And thus it came 
to pass that when one day she put her arms round 
her father's neck, and begged him to let her marry 
John Morton, whom no one knew anything about, 
except that he had been working for a few weeks 
in a mill in the town, pleading piteously in a pretty 
plaintive voice, and declaring that she should never 
be happy again unless she did marry him, old Mr. 
Carsdalo gave his consent, and she was married. 

From that day the light had gone out of old Mr. 
Carsdale's home, as the light did go out of every 
place into which John Morton came. Violent, tyran- 
nical, and overbearing, John Morton consulted 
neither the interests nor the wishes of his young 
wife or her father, and very soon so great a change 
had passed over both, as warranted the oft-made 
remark of the neighbours that they were neither of 
them the same people they had been six months 
before. The tyranny of his son-in-law speedily ac- 
complished in the old man the work of imbecility, 
which age had already begun, whilst the young 
wife's high spirit, which no one had ever taught to 
bend, was soon completely broken by the iron rule 
of a selfish and exacting husband. 

It was about this time, when John Morton had 
been married about six months, that the news came 
of the loss of the vessel in which old Mr. Carsdale's 
little property had been vested. The old man was 
past understanding what had happened. He only 
knew that it was something very dreadful, some- 
thing that made his son-in-law drink harder and 
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nse more violent language than usual, and that 
made his pretty Nell cry more, and look more ill 
than before ; but this was enough for the old man's 
failing strength. A very few weeks afterwards 
ho was seized with a stroke of paralysis, and never 
spoke again, and within a week was carried to his 
grave. His " pretty Noll '' thanked God, for she 
knew that had not the grave been his homo, the 
workhouse would, for John Morton was not the man 
to maintain any one, even his wife's aged father, at 
his own expense. Indeed, he had no liking for 
maintaining even himself in this way, and things 
went badly enough during the few months after old 
Mr. Carsdale's death, while John Morton remained 
in the town, living as best ho could, on the small 
remains of the old man's money. This only lasted 
about six months, at the end of which time everything 
left to '' pretty Nell '' of her former home — the house 
where she had been born, the garden where she had 
played away her merry childhood, the furniture 
which early and happy association had rendered 
so dear to her — all was sold, and ^^ pretty Nell" went 
away with the husband, whom she had fancied she 
loved so well, until fear had driven all love away, and 
reigned alone in its place. A tiny little baby had been 
bom to her only a month before, and over this baby 
she had already shed as many tears of sorrow 
as most young mothers would have wept of joy. 
For five years she had lived ho one knew where, 
and no one knew how, constantly moving from 
place to place, and growing year by year weaker, 
and paler, and thinner, but, at the same time, gentler. 
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softer, and holier, clinging fondly to tlie littLd one 
God Lad given lier, and striving, in spite of poverty, 
and misery, and weakness, to be a good mother to 
her, until at length her failing strength gave ynxgr, 
and she died. No one seemed quite to kzicow what 
her illness was ; it was not consumption, but a sort 
of wasting away, without cough, or pain, except the 
terrible weakness, which grew more tenible every 
day, until it was with thankfulness that she felt she 
never need Hft up her head auy more, for that the 
breath was passiug from her weary body. She 
thought herself that she was dying of what folks 
call a broken heart, but she did not say so. All 
she did. say was to express her trust in the pardons 
ing love of her Saviour, to thank gratefully the kind 
neighbour who nursed her on her death-bed, and to 
beg her husband with her last breath not to abandcm 
the child, the little motherless Nellie, who was left 
behind to be the subject of our Httle story. 

Perhaps it was the remembrance of this dying 
request that had prevented John Morton from evor 
actually abandoning her. He left the town where 
his wife died, and went to settle in the village of 
Oldfield, taking Nellie with him. At first lie 
had lodged with a rospeccarble woman, who had 
taken care of the child for him ; but Httle Nell wa» 
scarcely old enough to take care of herself, when 
he had removed out of the village into the lonely 
cottage where he now lived. How he lived no one 
exactly knew ; there was always work to bo had at 
the Park; it was the squire^s order that every 
one living in the parish who wished for work should 
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bo provided with it ; but John Morton was a very 
irregular workman, and never, indeed, seemed to 
care whether ha was employed or aot. The neigh- 
bourhood was a proverbially bad one, as most 
neighbourhoods are where there has long been no 
efficient clergyman and no resident squire; aaid 
amongst the bad ones, John Morton was considered 
to be one of the very worst. 

For some little tim«, some very Ufctle time after 
his poor young wife's death, John Morton's long- 
banished consciaice had returned to pay him a 
most unexpected visit. It had spoken strongly 
and sternly, and a miserable man had Moi^ton been 
whilst forced to listen against his will to all that it 
had to say to him. A fierce struggle had arisen 
between this same conscience, which he had fancied 
long since to have been dead, but now found had 
been only banished, and his own unsubdued, un- 
regenerate, and unsanctified will; and then, as 
must always be the case when remorse rather than 
repentance reigns in the heart, John Morton's will 
won the victory, and taking to himself seven other 
spirits worse than the first, he returned to his 
former evil ways, and began the life which he had 
carried on ever since, and v/hicli, as we have seen, 
had secured for him the well-deserved epithet of 
'' good-for-nothing." 

Mrs. Stancombe had been explaining to Nelhe 
the meaning of that sentence in the Church Cate- 
chism, " the sinful lusts of the iiesh." The life of 
that poor child's own father was a living illustration 
of all she had said, and of the power which these 
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sinful desires and habits obtain over men when 
they arc indulged. The original sin, which is in 
all men inclining them to evil ways, had been 
allowed to prevail in that godless life, tintil now 
there was nothing which John Morton coveted 
which ho did not seek to possess^ caring little 
whether ho obtained it by lawful or unlawful means. 
But while the father was thus yielding to the sinfal 
lusts of the flesh, the covetousness, the lying, the 
unholy thoughts, and words, and ways, and desires 
which possessed him, his little girl was learning, in 
her now home, to restrain in her childhood thcso 
same evil desires, and to seek to lead others to do 
so also. 





CHAPTER XIL 

THE SINFUL LUSTS OF THE FLESH. 

lES. STANCOMBE, as we have said, had been 
giving little Nellie her weekly lesson at 
jl the Kectory on the Church Catechism, 
and the subject had been " the sinful lusts of the 
flesh/' All that the child had heard had sunk 
deep into her heart, and that it had done so was 
proved by a scene which took place at Heath 
Farm, about an hour after Nellie^s return that same 
evening, — a scene which, could she have been a 
witness to it, would have rejoiced Mrs. Stancombe's 
heart even more than the hearing of the conversa- 
tion between Benjamin Stokes and his wife the 
week before. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stokes had gone out to tea, and 
Nellie had been told that she was to get supper for 
herself and the farm-boy on her return, and that then 
she might lock the back door and go to bed, leaving 
the light burning in the window. Mr. Stokes had the 
key of the front door in his pocket, and they would 
come in that way; so no sooner had she returned 
from the Rectory than she made up the fire, boiled 
the water, prepared the cofiFee, and called in the 
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r^n/j-ljoy to liirt supper, domg e\en ' ilun g 

li/^r i/iiwtrctfs had told licr. To Iier 

tjiivltj^f diM|K>K(:d of whnt was provided £ar Ub, Jioo 

v/alk<;fl quielly to tlj(i cupboard, and helped JBJmqJf 
to uiJoLli<;r hir^o kIIco of the Avhcaten cake^ taking 
id Ifio tiiiiiifi time Hovcitil luiups of Eugar. Xov 
Nc'liic v/;ri very much afraid of Joe, who was at 
icaKt five yearH lier Kenior; still she felt that she 
iiiufct iijakij Home; reiiionsl ranee. 

'^You dori^t do that when misses is here," 
Uie Kuid. 

'' Don't I 'r ho replied. " Well, I do it 
tnitiMiH in out, you see/^ 

'* JJotJH kIio inoiy you do V^ was ^S^dlic'a 
^jueiitioa, 

'M^ii Kuro 1 dou^t know/^ replied Joe; "I 
jKjver uhked her, and I'd advise you not to/^ 

*' (jjily J. know I ought,'' said Nellie,, boldly, 
'* becauHo 1 don't believe you've any right to take 
rnoro cake than nu^j»uM gives us, or to touch the 
,^;ugar. li'n ntcaliug to take it." 

Joe hLar(;d at the little maiden for a momeo^ 
tliCM, chiw^r'iiitr his lono, ho said, good-naturedly — 

*' Come now, little one, don't you be a fool, for 
it'H being a fool to talk like that, you know. Ifa 
only stealing when you take money; it's not stoaiiiig 
to lake food, nt least not when it belongs to your 
own mis.suB. She's bound to feed you, and youVe 
got a right to her food." 

'< We've not got right to more than she gives 
ns," repeated Nellie, stoutly. '^ I'm sure she gives 
us enough, and it's stealing to touch anything more. 
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"Come now/^ argued Joe, '^you stop that 
foolisli talk, and have some along with me. You 
needn^t be a bit afraid of being found out. Vve 
been a many times to that cupboard, and missus has 
never so muoh as suspected it. I don^t believe she^s 
ever taken notice of aught liaving been touched; 
it ain't her way to look very particular, to see 
whether there^s more nor loss of a thing than there 
was when last she left it ; but if ever she did per- 
ceive anything, &he'd only think it was the master ; 
he*B a-helping himself all along the day.'' 

' " He's got a right to help himself," said Nellie, 
''and we haven't; and if missus doesn't mind, as 
you say, whether there's a little more or less, I dare 
say she'd give you more if you asked her." 

''Oh, no, she wouldn't," said Joe, "for I did 
ask Iter one day." 

" And what did she say ?" 

" She said I'd had enough, and more than 
enough., and sbe wasn't going to give me any more ; 
and what's more, she called me a glutton." 

"And had you had enough?" asked Nellie, 
simply. 

"Well, for the matter of that, I suppose I had; 
but, you see, missus's cake is good — a deal better 
than the coarse bread my mother makes for us at 
bome — and when I've got a chance, why it's only 
natural that I'd rather eat a little more of the one 
here, and a lijbtle less of the other when I get back 
to our village. That's natural." 

"Yes," said NelHe, "that's just what Mrs. 
Stancombe said." 
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" Tlio pai'Ron's lady !" cxclniincd Joe, in very 
iircoiintablo ustonislimcnt. '^And pray what does 
hIh? know about mo or my supper?" 

'' Sho does not know aught about that/* said 
Nnllioi '* Imt slio said it was natural to want to have 
^ood things to eat, just for the pleasuro of eating 
t hniti ; and she said it was one of the lusts of flie 

fli'Hh." 

'' One of what ?" exclaimod Joe. 

'' One of the lusts of the flesh, Joe, that we 
Ipi'irn about in the Catechism. Did vou never Icam 
your (yaierliism ?" 

" Woll, you be a queer litth* maid!" exelaimed 
Jo(j, forfeiting his intention of possessing himself 
of the cako in his amusement. '^ Yes, I lenmcdmy 
(JatccliiHni sure enough, every word of it, when I 
W(Mit to school ; but I never gave much of my mind 
to it tlicn, and I'm bothered if I remember a word 
of it now. Wlijit do you say there is in it about 
riiiing your missus's cake without asking her 

" I did not say there was anything," repeated 
Nellie ; *' I only said that Mrs. Stancombe told us 
to-day it was natural to want to eat good things, 
but that it was one of the lusts of the flesh ; it was 
greediness to long for them just to please ourselves, 
and she said we mustn't do it.^^ 

'^ Well, wo won't V exclaimed Joe, bringing 
down his hand on the table with a thump which 
made the plates and mugs ring, and little Nellie 
start ; " at least we won't do it to-night, or Pll be 
late bringing home that young heifer missus thinks 
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SO much of; and if she were to find that out, it 
would trouble hor more than if I ate half the cake 
in her cupboard. So good evening to you. Miss 
Nell, and I'm glad you know your Church Cate- 
chism so well.'' And Joe left the kitchen whistlinsr- 
He looked in at the window, however, as he passed 
along, and said, '^ You're a monstrous queer Uttle 
maid, but I like you." 

If he had stayed there another moment, Nellie 
was quite ready to reply, " And I like you, too, 
Joe." As he was gone, she said it to herself, 
adding, '^ I wish he'd heard Mrs. Stancombe talk 
to-day, and then, may be, he'd never take things 
again. Joe's so quick at understanding, he'd make 
it all out better than I can. It was so strange that 
should happen about the cake just after I had got 
back." 

Meanwhile, Ellen Stancombe, when wishing her 
mother good-night, had said to her, ^' Mamma, 
I've been thinking that to wish for fine clothes and 
grand things is a lust of the flesh, just as much as 
to be covetous, or greedy, or envious." 

*' Of course it is, Ellen, dear ; to long for any- 
thing that would gratify the sinful desires of our 
flesh is to lust, and brings down God's anger. 
You remember how the Israelites ^fell a-lusting' 
after the good things — the fish and the cucumbers, 
the melons and the leeks, and the onions and the 
garlic, which they had eaten freely in Egypt, and 
were led to murmur at the manna, which seemed as 
nothing at all to them ; and how ' God gave them 
up unto their own heart's lust ' to their bitter grief. 
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Yon havo read how tlicy were not ' estranged firom 
thoir lust/ how they 'lusted exceedingly in i]» 
wilderness / and you know that St. Paid telh tliB 
Corinthians that all these things were ^onr efr 
amples^ to the intent that we should not lost after 
evil things as they also lasted/ Everythuig that 
has a tendency to gi\itify the evil desires of the 
flesh is an ' evil thing/ and the Word of God is 
full of commands to the Christian to give np all 
these lusts of the flesh. Yon know, Ellen, how 
often this word is used in Scripture to represent 
the sinful desires of the Hesh — those ' covetoiu aad 
carnal desires' which we have all made at oar 
baptism such a solemn promise to renonnce. St 
Paul reminds his converts continually of this. I 
have just reminded you of his words to the Corin-- 
thians. Can you not remember some very similar 
words in some of his other epistles V 

" I remember what ho says to Timothy, mamma^ 
when he tells him to ' flee youthful lusts/ '* 

" And to the Eomans^ Ellen ; yon have learned 
the whole of the thirteenth chapter — don*t you 
recollect the last verse of that chapter ?" 

Ellen repeated the verse : ^^ ' Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus, and make not provision for the flesh to 
fulfil the lusts thereof/ '' adding, ^' and I remember 
that verse in the Epistle to the Galatians, mamma, 
which says that ^ they that are Christ's have cmcified 
the flesh with the affections and lusts/ St. Paul 
seems to have written a great deal to his converts 
about this/' 

'' So did the other apostles, Ellen. You know 
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St. James says in his epistle tliat all the troubles and 
scandals that existed in the Church, and all the wars 
and fightings that wore amongst them, came from 
these lusts that were at war in their members. Whilst 
St. Peter beseeches his converts not to fashion them- 
selves according to former lusts, but to abstain from 
them ; and both he and St. Jude give it as the special 
mark of the wicked and ungodly men who shall 
come in the latter days, that they shall be scoffers, 
walking after their own ungodly lusts." 

When Ellen Stancombe laid her head on her 
pQIow that night, she said to herself, " I don't 
tliink tibe lust of my flesh would ever be to care for 
good things to eat,, but I think it might be to want 
graaflt things for my own and fine clothes to wear." 
And then, remiembering what her mother had said 
about aQ Christ's childran crucifying their lusts, the 
prayer went up to Gbd that He would enable her, 
by the power of his Holy Spirit, so to do. 



\ 





CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ARTICLES OP THE CHEISTIAN PAITn. 

AMMA," said Ellen Stancombe to h» 
mother, as they sat together in the 
window of the pleasant home, which was 
grown familiar enough now really to seem homo 
like, '' how are you going to teach Nellie Morton 
the meaning of the word ' articles * ? You never 
can make her understand all that papa taught mo 
when I came to that sentence in my Churdi 
Catechism/'' 

"Cannot I, Ellen?" replied Mrs. Stancombe. 
" Do you know, I think Nellie Morton is capable of 
understanding quite as much as most little girls of 
her age, not to say more/' 

Ellen coloured. " I did not mean to be con- 
ceited, mamma, I only meant to ask if you were 
going to tell her all papa told me. I thoughty 
perhaps, you would not think it any good for her to 
know all that. You know, mamma, you tench me 
a great many things you would not teach her.** 

"Well, that is true, Ellen,'' said Mrs. Stan- 
combe, " and I think I see now what you meant by 
your inquiry. There are many things, as you 
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■y, wLicli it is useful for you to know, the know- 
sdge of wHch would be of no use at all to a child 
a Nellie's rank of life. But as I don't happen to 
mow myself what you mean by ' all that ' which 
mpa taught you, perhaps you will tell me what 
lapa did teach you V* 

^'Well, for one thing, mamma, he taught me 
he meaning of the word ^ articles,' that it came 
rom a Latin word, artus, a joints and meant one 
Mfft of a thing composed of many parts. Papa 
aid that the Articles of Belief in the Catechism 
rere not very many, that so it might be easier for 
iiildren like me to learn and understand them; 
kod he showed me a long list of articles at the end 
»f the Prayer Book, which he said he had had to 
earn and understand, and which he would teach 
QO, too, one day, but not till I was older. He told 
no that the Articles of Belief in the Creed were all 
Iiat it was necessary for me to learn now, and, indeed, 
f ere all that it was necessary for any one to know, 
a order that they might be saved.'' 

*' Yes, Ellen," said Mrs. Stancombe, " to know, 
mderstand, and believe the Apostles' Creed, to 
jelieve it, not in the head, but in the heart, which 
s a very different thing, is not only to know all 
hat it is necessary for our salvation that we should 
mow, but it is to be saved. For what is it that 
»ves US, Ellen ? How can any one ever obtain 
lalvation ?" 

*' By faith, mamma." 

"Andwhat is faith?" 

^' Believing." 

7 
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And bclioving what, Ellen ?'' 

^^ Why, mamma, believing first in God, wlo 
made us, and then in his Son Jesos Christ, vbo 
died for us, and in the Holy Ghost, whom Jesua htf 
sent into the world to live in the hearts of luB 
people/' 

" In short, Ellen, faith, saving fiedth, oonsiBts in 
believing — that is, believing with the lieart all tint 
is taught us in the Creed. You know why it it 
called the Creed. Papa, who is so fond of makiiig 
you understand words, by telling you from what 
they are derived, is sure to have taught you this. 

^^Oh, yes, mamma; it is called Creed, fto© 
the Latin word credo, ^ I believe.* '' 

^^And it tells us all we need believe, all the 
necessary articles of the Christian faith. In eaity 
times— in the first ages of Christianity, the betiflf 
that was required of a Christian was expressed in 
very simple terms. It was only when errors stole 
in, as eiTors always must steal in, while there are 
enemies around on all sides, it was only then that ife 
was found necessary to add article to article, in 
order to guard one and another truth from some 
opposite error. Indeed, some of the sentences in 
the Apostles^ Creed, as you now leani it, were not 
added until after the apostles* time. But still the 
Creed, as it stands, is very ancient, and is to be 
found in the works of St. Ambrose. The Thirty- 
Nine Articles papa showed you, were not added in 
their present form until the year 1571. There are, 
indeed, many 'joints' in them which you could 
understand nothing about. But in the Creed, as 
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you learn it in your Catechism, there is not one 
'joint' but what is needful to support and keep 
together the different parts of our faith/' 

*' I liked knowing that about the word ' article' 
coming from the Latin word artu>8, and artiLs 
meaning a 'joint,' mamma, because it has always 
helped me with my Creed. I always try and re- 
member that every sentence in it is a separate 
'joint.' " 

"And that all joined together, EUen, these 
sentences make a body — a body of divinity, or 
knowledge of divine things— beautifiilly simple and 
necessary for salvation. This reminds me of a 
verse in Ephesians, in the fourth chapter. Can you 
repeat it ?" 

Ellen could not; but she looked it out in her 
littJe Bible, cmd read it. 

Her mother repeated the words, " ' The whole 
body fitly joined together, compacted by that which 
every joint suppUeth.' " And then she said, "I Hke 
to talk to you, Ellen, of these things, because you 
pay so much attention." 

At which Ellen looked up, inclined by her 
mother's word of commendation to pay yet more, 
and said, " I love to have things made easy ; and 
what papa said about the 'joints' in our Creed did 
make it easier; and now it seems still more 
plain." 

" You see, Ellen," her mother continued, " these 
joints are very fitly piit together. First in order 
comes what it is needful first to know, and so on all 
through. Unite all these parts, and you have a 
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complete whole. But here is Nellie, and we miisfc 
make our teaching yet plainer for her/' 

Nellie was soon made to understand that the 
articles of the Christian faith meant snch points of 
doctrine — that is to say, such great facts or tratibs 
as Christ had taught, in order that, by the know« 
ledge of them, men might be saved ; and then Mn. 
Stancombe made her understand that these great 
truths were all simply set forth in the Apostlesf 
Creed — and said, "We must learn this 'belief' 
next, Nellie, and then we will come back to {ho 
third promise made for us at our baptism, ' that wa 
should keep Qod^s holy will and commandments^ 
and walk in the same all the days of our life/ " 

But Nellie knew the Creed — every word of it 
Mrs. Blake always made the girls learn it at school, 
before they began the Church Catechism. First, 
they had to learn the Lord's Prayer — then the 
Creed — and then the Commandments. And all 
these she knew — at least she knew them, as she 
termed it, "by heart.'' Though when Mrs. Stan- 
combe said, " I think, perhaps, it would be better 
if we sometimes said we knew things by head than 
by heart, Nellie, don't you, considering how many 
things we can repeat very readily with our tongues, 
and even understand pretty well in our heads, with- 
out ever having given them any place at all in our 
hearts ?" she looked up with her bright, intelligent 
smile, and said, " Well, I'm sure, then, I learned 
all the things by head, for I never cared nothing 
at all about them till yon came, but I can say the 
Creed every word." 
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And SO she could. Ellen Stancombe herself 
could not have said it more correctly. 

Mrs. Stancombe went over each part with both 
Kttle girls, and found little Nellie pretty well in- 
formed concerning the chief events in our blessed 
Lord's life and death. But nothing had ever been 
explained to her, so that when Mrs. Stancombe 
asked her what she understood by Christ going 
down into hell, she said she did not know; she 
never understood how that could be ; she had 
wanted to ask Mrs. Blake, only Mrs. Blake never 
liked for any one to ask her anything ; she said it 
wasted time, and that if Nellie asked questions, so 
might any of the other girls, and that if all the 
girls in the school took to asking questions, and 
she had to answer them all, there would be no 
getting on in the lessons. 

Mrs. Stancombe wondered in her own mind 
how there could be any real getting on without; also, 
whether the Uttle minds would not continue to ask 
the questions, whether they were allowed to ask 
them to Mrs. Blake or not, and whether, if they 
asked the questions to themselves, and sought the 
answers in themselves, without help or guide, there 
might not be a good many wrong, answers given, 
and, consequently, a good many wrong ideas 
formed, which the permission of a little wholesome 
questioning and answering might have avoided. 
But it was with NeUie Morton, and not with Mrs. 
Blake, that Mrs. Stancombe now had to do, and she 
soon succeeded in making the child understand what 
was meant by the words *' He descended into hell,'' 
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Hliowing her that this only meant tliat our dear 
Lord hiid gone down into tJie grave. 

Nellie did not even know that the Bible was 
not first written in English^ and was quite interested 
in liouring tliut tho English language, in which she 
Imd idwayH heard and leomt it, was only a tnuuk- 
tion from the strange tongues in which the diSmnt 
purtH wero first vrrittcn. But when Mrs. Stsn- 
cotnho explained to her how the word used by tbB 
PHalmiut in Pb. xvi. 10^ where it is said, '^Thoa 
wilt not leave itiy soul in hell/* was the same wocd 
•locol) uHed^ when Iio cried, " I will go down into 
the (jravcy unto my son, mourning /' and when lie 
exelaitried, '^ If mischief befall Benjamin, then shdl 
ye bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to Uie 
f/rave," bIio quite understood what was meant hj 
the H.'Lino word in tho Creed, and said — 

" Yes, I knew Jesus was three days in the grave. 
Wo learned that at school/' 

'^Now,'' said Mrs. Stancombe, "tell me, NeDie, 
v/ho it i;) in whom you say in this Greed that yoa 
lirst believe W 

'' In Ood Almighty/' said Nellie. 

*' And Almighty means, mighty or able to do 
all. You see it is said hero that He is maker of 
heaven and earth. Everybody and everything are 
made by Hiui, and He is Almighty to govern 
everything according to his will. And then you say 
you believe in Jesus Christ, his only Son our Lord, 
who was conceived by tho Holy Ghost, which means 
that his bii'th was by a miracle. You know what a 
miracle is, Nellie V 
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It's something wonderful/' said NeUie ; '' like 
tlie miracles of Elijah and Elisha, and of Jesus 
Christ Himself/' 

iMrs. Stancombe turned to Ellen. " I think that 
is very much what you would have said about a 
xmracle^ is it not, Ellen ? only perhaps yon can say 
a little more." 

And Ellen, who, when Nellie had replied " it's 
something wonderful/' had thought to herself that 
was a very good answer, since her papa had told 
hep the word camo from the Latin word miraculum, 
'* a wonder," replied, '^ Yes, mamma, that is what 
papa told me a miracle was, ' a wonder / he said that 
Gk>d had made certain laws by which He governed 
the world, which only God could make, and only He 
oonld break, and that whenever He did see fit to 
break them, or give his servants power to change 
them, it was a miracle." 

^' Yes," said Mrs. Stancombe, '^ those laws of 
God are called the laws of nature. In one way they 
are all miracles, so far as being all wonderful, and 
quite out of man's power either to make or to 
break. No one could stop the rising or setting of 
the sun, for instance, or make the fruits and flowers 
to grow on the earth." 

'^ No, mamma, of course not,*' said Ellen. 

'' But because all these things are arranged by 
God's fixed laws, the laws of nature, as we say, 
they are called natwral^ and everythiug which is 
done by the setting aside or changing of these 
laws, is said to be a miracle. Do you understand 
this?" 



CHAPTER XIII. 




THE ARTICLES OF THE CHBISTIAN FAITH. 

AMMA," said Ellen Stancombe to her 
mother, as they sat together in iha 
window of the pleasant home, which was 
grown familiar enough now really to seem homo- 
like, ^' how are you going to teach Nellie Mortem 
the meaning of the word ^articles*? You never 
can make her understand all that papa taught me 
when I came to that sentence in my Church 
Catechism/^ 

"Cannot I, Ellen?" replied Mrs. Stancombe. 
" Do you know, I think Nellie Morton is capable of 
understanding quite as much as most little girls of 
her age, not to say more/' 

Ellen coloured. " I did not mean to be con^ 
ceited, mamma, I only meant to ask if yon were 
going to tell her all papa told me. I thonght^ 
perhaps, you would not think it any good for her to 
know all that. You know, mamma, you teach mo 
a great many things you would not teach her.** 

"Well, that is true, Ellen,'' said Mrs. Stan- 
combe, " and I think I see now what you meant by 
your inquiry. There are many things, as you 
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■Bjr, wLicli it is useful for you to know, the know- 
ledge of wHcli would be of no use at all to a child 
in Nellie's rank of life. But as I don't happen to 
know myself what you mean by 'all that^ which 
papa taught you, perhaps you will tell me what 
papa did teach you ?" 

^'Well, for one thing, mamma, he taught me 
ihe meaning of the word ' articles,' that it came 
firom a Latin word, artus, a joint, and meant one 
part of a thing composed of many parts. Papa 
said that the Articles of Belief in the Catechism 
were not very many, that so it might be easier for 
Cliildren like me to learn and understand them; 
and he showed me a long list of articles at the end 
of the Prayer Book, which he said he had had to 
learn and understand, and which he would teach 
me, too, one day, but not till I was older. He told 
me that the Articles of Belief in the Creed were all 
tbat it was necessary for me to learn now, and, indeed, 
were all that it was necessary for any one to know, 
in order that they might be saved.'' 

" Yes, Ellen," said Mrs. Stancombe, '^ to know, 
understand, and beheve the Apostles' Creed, to 
believe it, not in the head, but in the heart, which 
is a very different thing, is not only to know all 
that it is necessary for our salvation that we should 
know, but it is to be saved. For what is it that 
saves us, Ellen ? How can any one ever obtain 
salvation ?" 

'* By faith, mamma." 

"Andwhat is faith?" 

'' Believing." 

7 
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'^ And believing whaty Ellen V 

" Why, mamma, believing first in God, who 
made us, and then in his Son Jesus Christ, who 
died for us, and in the Holy Ghost, whom Jesus has 
sent into the world to live in the hearts of Us 
people." 

^^ In short, Ellen, faith, saving faith, consists in 
believing — that is, believing with the heart all that 
is taught us in the Creed. You know why it is 
called the Creed. Papa, who is so fond of making 
you understand words, by telling you from what 
they are derived, is sure to have taught you this/' 

''Oh, yes, mamma; it is called Creed, from 
the Latin word credo, ' I believe/ ^^ 

''And it tells us all we need beUeve, all the 
necessary articles of the Christian faith. In early 
times— in the first ages of Christianity, the belidT 
that was required of a Christian was expressed in 
very simple terms. It was only when errors stole 
in, as errors always must steal in, while there are 
enemies around on all sides, it was only then that it 
was found necessary to add article to article, in 
order to guard one and another truth from some 
opposite error. Indeed, some of the sentences in 
the Apostles^ Creed, as you now learn it, were not 
added until after the apostles' time. But still the 
Creed, as it stands, is very ancient, and is to be 
found in the works of St. Ambrose. The Thirty- 
Nine Articles papa showed you, were not added in 
their present form until the year 1571. There are, 
indeed, many 'joints' in them which you could 
understand nothing about. But in the Creedj as 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE AETICLE8 OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH, 

I EXT week came, and NelKe Morton went 
to receive her lesson on the Church Cate- 
chism with a mind full of interest in the 
subject of the Creed, She was afiraid^ however, 
that the last sentences would be very difficult, for 
she had looked them over at home without being 
able to understand much about them. 

But no sooner had the lesson begun, than half 
Nellie's fears concerning its difficulty vanished, so 
simple do even the hardest matters seem when 
simply explained. Mrs. Stancombe began by say- 
ing that she would not detain them long over the 
first sentence, '^ I beheve in the Holy Ghost," since 
it would be necessary in one of their next lessons 
to go fully into this subject, and consider at some 
length the work of the Holy Ghost, the third Person 
in the Trinity. 

*'We shall then," she said, ''have to explain 
this fully to you, that you may understand what is 
the work of the Holy Ghost — ^what He does in the 
hearts and lives of all God's people, just as we 
shall have also to try and understand the work of 
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tlio Son of God. So that we will leave this sen- 
tence till thcn^ and go on now to see wliat is meant 
by tho tcnn " holy Catholic Church.** 

As Mrs. Stancombo expected^ Nellie had a veiy ' 
confused idea of the word " catholic.'* 

^' Vm sure I don^t know what it means/' 
said^ simply ; '^ but I thought it must be something 
good^ until I heard Mrs. Stokes say that the young 
lady at the park had got a ' Catholic* for her gover- 
ness^ and that it was a downright wickedness to get 
a Catholic to teach a lady that had been barn, b-* 
Christian land^ and that ought to be properly brouriit 
up by Christian folk. She said she wondered tiuitW 
squire wasn't ashamed to have a governess m Uk 
house to teach his daughter^ who never so much tt 
set her foot in the parish church.** 

'' And after that, Nellie/* said Mrs. Stancombei 
''I do not wonder that you could not understand 
what was meant by believing in the 'holy Cathofio 
Church.* Now, if you will listen to me, I think I 
can make it all very easy. And, first of all, our 
good friond Mrs. Stokes has made a mistake in 
what she told you, for the foreign lady at the 
park, who is Miss Audley*s governess, is Tvoi a 
Catholic.*' 

^' Mrs Stokes said she was,** persisted Nellie. 

''Mrs. Stokes was mistaken, then. Miss 
Audley*s governess is a Romanist, which is a very 
difierent thing indeed from being a Catholic. You 
do not know the meaning of this long word, Nellie. 
My Uttle girl can tell you, for she has often been 
told.** 
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'^ It means ' universal/ " said Ellen. 

^'But ^ universal^ is a hard word, too, is it not, 
NeUie?^^ 

'^ I know wliat it means,^' said Nellie, evidently 
well satisfied to be able to say so; "for I have 
learnt it in my spelling-book. It is in the four- 
syllable words there, and it means ' all, something 
belonging to all people.' '* 

'' And are all people Romanists, like Miss Aud- 
ley's governess V^ 

''No,'' said Nellie, ''I'm sure they're not. I 
don't know much what a Romanist be, but I'm sure 
all people aren't ! For Mrs. Stokes said it was a 
rare thing to see such a thing in Oldfield, and she 
only hoped she wouldn't be turning other people to 
her ways." 

" Then," said Mrs. Stancombe, " a Romanist is 
910^ a Catholic, since the word cathoKc means some- 
thing that everybody may be, and what is more, 
Nellie, something that everybody ought to be. 
The word 'catholic' means 'universal,' and the 
word 'universal' means just what your spelling- 
book tells you — something that belongs to all. 
Now, in your Catechism, what do you say you be- 
lieve in that is catholic ?" 

" The holy Catholic Church," repeated Nellie. 

"That is, the Church of Christ, the Church 
which Christ established on earth, of which you 
were made a member at your baptism, and which 
is called ' Cathohc ' because it is for all, a church 
which is to consist of people of all nations. Christ 
died for all. He established his Church for all. 
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There is no respect of persons ; no diifercnce of 
nations. It is for all men^ and so it is called 
'Catholic/^' 

*' Catholic," said Nellie, who quite understood 
and was surprised to find, as Ellen Iiad often 
been before her, how easy hard things could be 
made. Looking up with her brightest smile, die 
added — 

^' I wish Mrs. Stokes would let me tell her the 
meaning of the word ' catholic' " 

"And would she not?" asked Mrs. Stan- 
combe. 

" I shouldn't like to ask her,*' replied Nellie. 
'^ She never speaks to me except about my work. B 
was to Master Stokes that she was speaking when 
she said about Miss Audley's governess being s 
Catholic, and I don't think he knew it wasn't 
right to call her so, leastways he didn't say so" 

"Perhaps," said Ellen, "you might ^oU Mr. 
Stokes. He looks very good-natured. I don't 
think I should be talf so much afraid of him as of 
Mrs. Stokes." 

" I hope Nellie is not afraid either of her master 
or mistress," said Mrs. Stancombe. 

" No," said Nellie, " I'm not afraid of missus, 
because she's never unjust to me. But I would not 
like to speak to her unless she spoke to me. But 
I would not mind telling master if he was alone; 
he always speaks kind to me when I'm alone, and 
he's told me many times to mind luy Churcb and 
my Bible, and do all the lady taught me. I think 
he'd like to hear I was learning my Catechism.^ 



f> 
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Well, I think," said Mrs. Stancombe, "we 
must go on with it now. I think the only other 
sentence at all difficult to understand is the next, 
^the communion of saints.^ The remaining sen- 
tences I will not say much about now, for they 
will all come into our next lesson. But this word 
' communion'* is almost as hard a word as ^ catholic,' 
is it not, Nellie ? and perhaps you have never under- 
stood it either." 

'^I know when people stay to communion at 
church," said Nellie, "and we have to go away; 
but that hasn't anything to do with us." 

"Not yet, Nellie," said Mrs. Stancombe, 
gravely, " but I hope it will one day, and it has a 
great deal to do with the communion of saints. 
Now, do you know, Nellie, that you have ' commu- 
nion' every day with some one; and that at this 
moment, you and I, and my own little daughter 
here, are all having ^ communion ' together." 

Nellie opened her blue eyes, but Ellen, who 
was already thinking that communion came from 
the word communico, ^ I converse,' was prepared to 
hear her mother say, "To hold communion is to 
converse, to converse is to talk." 

"Talking is one way of holding communion, 
but there are other ways in which we can tell people 
what we have been doing and saying, and express 
our feelings towards them. If I were away from 
you, Nellie, I could not tell you anything I was 
thinking by talking ; but should I have no other 
way of telling you ? Should I be quite unable to 
let you know, being at a distance from you, any- 

8 
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Ellen said, '^ Yes," and Nellie's eyes gave tbe 
same reply. 

'^Then,^' said Mrs. Stancombe, '^onr Loid's 
birth was a miracle. It is one of God's laws Huk 
cliildren should have earthly parents — ^a hmnaa 
father and mother — to whom God sends little chil* 
dren. But the Lord Jesus had no earthly father, 
God Himself was his Father, and by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, He was born of the Virgin Maiy— r 
his mother a weak woman, like any other mother, 
his Father, the Almighty Maker of heaven and 
earth. You have often read all about his safferiogg 
under Pontius Pilate, the governor of Jemsaleiii, 
who, though he knew and felt that Jesus was a good 
and holy man, and had done no wrong, yet con- 
demned Him to be crucified because he feared the 
Jews, and was afraid of going against their wishes* 
You know, too, all that happened after his cmcU 
fixion ; that He was buried in the grave of Josepli, 
the rich man of Arimathea, and that one of the 
prophecies was fulfilled in this his burial.^' 

But on inquiry ^rs. Stancombe found that 
Nellie did not know what a prophecy was, so she 
had to explain to her that it was something told to 
some one before it came to pass, and that the pro- 
phets were men to whom God, by his Spirit, told 
things which He meant to do before He did them; 
and they wrote down what God had told them, and 
this helped to make people believe in the things 
when they came to pass. 

Ellen Stancombe know all this before, and while 
her mother was explaining it to Nellie, she 
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remembering how her papa had taught her the 
meaning of the word predict ; that it came from 
**pTe,^^ before, and '^ dico/^ I speak, and that ^'to 
predict/' or ^'to prophecy/* meant to say before- 
hand what was coming later ; and when Mrs. Stan- 
combo asked her what prophecy was fulfilled when 
Joseph, a rich man of Arimathea, an honourable 
councillor, came and craved the body of Jesus from 
Pilate, and having bought fine linen, wrapped Him 
in it, and laid Him in his own sepulchre hewn out 
of a rock, she answered at once that it was the 
projjheoy contained in Isaiah liii. 9, where it was 
said that Jesus should be ^^with the rich in his 
death." 

" But Jesus did not stay in the grave," continued 
Mrs. Stancombe ; '^ He did not remain long 
amongst the departed spirits. On the third day 
He rose again from the dead, and for a short time 
dwelt upon the earth, teaching, consoling, and 
cheering his disciples, and then, as our Creed goes 
on to teach us. He ascended into heaven, where He 
now sits at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty." 

Nellie did not know what was meant by this 
term the "right hand of God,*' since God, being a 
Spirit, and without bodily parts, has not hands and 
feet as men have ; but Ellen knew and explained its 
meaning, and brought many verses to prove that 
the '' right hand of God was a term used in Scrip- 
ture to signify the power of God — ^whilst to " sit at 
God's right hand" showed the place of highest honour 
and happiness to which his people should be pro- 
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moted. And both the girls were much interested 
in looking out passages to proye this. They read 
of the overthrow of the Egyptians in the fifteenth 
chapter of Exodus, where it is said that the ''right 
hand of the Lord had become glorious in power," 
and the " right hand of the Lord had dashed in 
pieces the enemy." They turned also to some of 
the most striking verses in the Psalms, which tdl 
of the power of the '' right hand " of Gbd, both to 
defend and to punish ; how by it the righteons are 
saved and upholden, and the wicked taught terrible 
things. And then, turning to other passages^ fhey 
saw how to " sit at God^s right hand was to enjoy 
all honour, and glory, and happiness.^^ Jesus had 
sat down for ever at the right hand of his Father, 
and thither would He bring all his faithful folio wers. 
They, too, would one day be set at the right hand 
of God, and then would they understand all that 
was meant by that verse,* " in thy presence is ful- 
ness of joy, at thy right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore.^^ 

Mrs. Stancombe made the children repeat this 
verse twice, and then she said, very solemnly, '^ Only 
think for a moment what happiness that must be — 
^ fulness of joy ! ^ There is no such thing here as 
'fulness of joy. ^ No one ever has been, and no one 
ever will be so happy in this world as to have 
nothing wanting ; even if perfect happiness could be 
on earth, there must always be one thing to mar its 
complete enjoyment — the knowledge that it could 
not possibly last; that, however delicious for the 
time, it was only for a time, it must soon bo over. 
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and iniglit never come again. ' At God^s riglit hand 
there is fulness of joy/ and ' for evermore.^ " 

Both children were listening attentively, and 
Mrs. Stancombe perceiving this, said very gravely, 
" But we must remember that all will not be exalted 
thus with Jesus to the right hand of God, The very 
next sentence in the Creed speaks of that solemn 
time when the division will be made between those 
who are to inherit this ^ fulness of joy,^ and those 
who are to be deprived of it for ever. What 
does that sentence say V^ And looking at Ellen, 
she added, ^^ It is a veiy important joint in our 
beKef.'^ 

Ellen repeated the sentence, ^' ' From thence He 
shall come to judge the quick and dead/ '' 

^' And who are meant by the quick V 

"Those who shall be found alive when Jesus 
comes again.^' 

" Yes, and all these and all the dead will be 
judged, and when judged, separated — separated for 
ever,^* said Mrs. Stancombe. ^'It is a very solemn 
thought, this thought of the judgment- day of 
Christ, when the Lord shall come again in the 
clouds of heaven, and hold his last great judgment. 
Then the righteous shall enter into life eternal, and 
the wicked go away — oh, what will be their feel- 
ings when they hear themselves condemned thus — 
go away into everlasting punishment.'^ 

Mrs. Stancombe spoke so gravely, that Nellie 
shuddered, and felt as if that day were almost now 
upon her. She was not accustomed to hear such 
solemn subjects spoken of as the great realities they 
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really are^ and it made an impression on her-— to 
great an impression^ that when Mrs. Stancombe 
said — 

'^ Bat I mast not ask any more questions now. 
Wo have talked so much about this first part of 
tho Creed that it is time for Nellie to go home^ and 
next week we will explain the concluding part/' 
she was glad, for she felt that she would lubher not 
learn any more now. It had all been so new to 
her, so solemn, and so interesting, she did not wish 
to forget any part of it, and was glad to go back to 
the farm, and think it all over. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ARTICLES OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 

|BXT week came, and Nellie Morton went 
to receive her lesson on the Church Cate- 
chism with a mind full of interest in the 
subject of the Creed. She was afraid^ however, 
that the last sentences would be very difficult, for 
she had looked them over at home without being 
able to understand much about them. 

But no sooner had the lesson begun, than half 
Nellie's fears concerning its difficulty vanished, so 
simple do even the hardest matters seem when 
simply explained. Mrs. Stancombe began by say- 
ing that she would not detain them long over the 
first sentence, ^' I believe in the Holy Ghost,'' since 
it would be necessary in one of their next lessons 
to go fully into this subject, and consider at some 
length the work of the Holy Ghost, the third Person 
in the Trinity. 

*^ We shall then," she said, " have to explain 
this fully to you, that you may understand what is 
the work of the Holy Ghost — ^what He does in the 
hearts and lives of all God's people, just as we 
shall have also to tiy and understand the work of 
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the Son of God. So tHat we will leave iiliiB se 
tence till then^ and go on now to see what is mea 
by the term '^ holy Catholic Church.** 

As Mrs. Stancombo expected^ Nellie had a ye 
confused idea of the word '' catholic.'* 

" Pm sure I don't know what it means,** 8 
said, simply ; ^^ but I thought it must be somethi 
good, until I heard Mrs. Stokes say that the you 
lady at the park had got a ^ Catholic * for her goYi 
ness, and that it was a dowmnght wickedness to { 
a Catholic to teach a lady that had been bom ii 
Christian land, and that ought to be properly broiqj 
up by Christian folk. She said she wondered tiuvtl 
squire wasn't ashamed to hare a governess in 1 
house to teach his daughter, who never so much 
set her foot in the parish church." 

''And after that, Nellie," said Mrs. Stancoml 
''I do not wonder that you could not understa 
what was meant by believing in the ' holy Catho 
Church.' Now, if you will listen to me, I thinli 
can make it all veiy easy. And, first of all, c 
good friend Mrs. Stokes has made a mistake 
what she told you, for the foreign lady at i 
park, who is Miss Audley's governess, is not 
Catholic." 

'' Mrs Stokes said she was," persisted Nellie. 

''Mrs. Stokes was mistaken, then. M 
Audley's governess is a Romanist, which is a V€ 
different thing indeed from being a Catholic. T 
do not know the meaning of this long word, Nell 
My little girl can tell you, for she has often be 
told." 
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'^ It means ' universal/ " said Ellen. 

'^But 'universal' is a hard word, too^ is it not, 
NeUie?'' 

'^ I know wliat it means/' said Nellie, evidently 
well satisfied to be able to say so; "for I have 
learnt it in my spelling-book. It is in the four- 
syllable words there, and it means ' all, something 
belonging to all people.' " 

'' And are all people Romanists, like Miss Aud- 
ley's governess ?" 

" No," said Nellie, '^ I'm sure they're not. I 
don't know much what a Romanist be, but I'm sure 
all people aren't ! For Mrs. Stokes said it was a 
rare thing to see such a thing in Oldfield, and she 
only hoped she wouldn't be turning other people to 
her ways." 

'' Then," said Mrs. Stancombe, '^ a Romanist is 
not a Catholic, since the word cathoHc means some- 
thing that everybody may be, and what is more, 
Nellie, something that everybody ought to be. 
The word 'catholic' means 'universal,' and the 
word 'universal' means just what your spelling- 
book tells you — something that belongs to all. 
Now, in your Catechism, what do you say you be- 
lieve in that is catholic ?" 

" The holy Catholic Church," repeated Nellie. 

"That is, the Church of Christ, the Church 
which Christ established on earth, of which you 
were made a member at your baptism, and which 
is called ' CathoUc ' because it is for all, a church 
which is to consist of people of all nations. Christ 
died for all. He established his Church for all. 
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Tliero is no respect of persons ; no difference of 
nations. It is for all men^ and so it is calkd 
' Catholic/ '' 

'^ Catholic/* said Nellie, who quite understood 
and was surprised to find, as Ellen had ofien 
been before her, how easy hard things conid be 
made. Looking up with her brightest smile, she 
added — 

'^ I wish Mrs. Stokes would let me tell her Ae 
meaning of the word ^ catholic* '* 

"And would she not?** asked Mrs. Stanp 
combe. 

"I shouldn't like to ask her,** replied Nellie. 
^' She never speaks to me except about my work. B 
was to Master Stokes that she was speaking when 
she said about Miss Audley*s governess being i 
Catholic, and I don*t think he knew it wasn't 
right to call her so, leastways he didn*t say so.** 

"Perhaps,** said Ellen, "you might ^oll Mr. 
Stokes. He looks very good-natured. I don't 
think I should be talf so much afraid of him as of 
Mrs. Stokes.'* 

" I hope Nellie is not afraid either of her master 
or mistress,** said Mrs. Stancombe. 

" No.** said NeUie, " I*m not afraid of missus, 
because she*s never unjust to me. But I would not 
like to speak to her unless she spoke to me. But 
I would not mind telling master if he was alone; 
he always speaks kind to me when I*m alone, and 
he*s told me many times to mind my Church and 
my Bible, and do all the lady taught me. I think 
he*d like to hear I was learning my Catechism.** 
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Well, I think/^ said Mrs. Stancombe, "we 
ust go on with it now. I think the only other 
ntence at all diflRcult to understand is the next, 
lie communion of saints.^ The remaining sen- 
noes I will not say much about now, for they 
ill all come into our next lesson. But this word 
jommunion'* is almost as hard a word as ^ catholic,' 
it not, Nellie ? and perhaps you have never under- 
X)d it either.^' 

^^I know when people stay to communion at 
urch,'' said Nellie, "and we have to go away; 
Lt that hasn^t anything to do with us.^' 

*^ Not yet, Nellie,^' said Mrs. Stancombe, 
avely, " but I hope it will one day, and it has a 
•eat deal to do with the communion of saints. 
ow, do you know, Nellie, that you have ^ commu- 
on ' eveiy day with some one ; and that at this 
oment, you and I, and my own little daughter 
jre, are all having ^ communion ' together." 

Nellie opened her blue eyes, but Ellen, who 
EU3 already thinking that communion came from 
le word communico, ^ I converse,' was prepared to 
3ar her mother say, ^^To hold communion is to 
mverse, to converse is to talk." 

" Talking is one way of holding communion, 
ut there are other ways in which we can tell people 
yhat we have been doing and saying, and express 
)iir feelings towards them. If I were away from 
rou, Nellie, I could not tell you anything I was 
ihinking by talking ; but should I have no other 
^ay of telling you ? Should I be quite unable to 
et you know, being at a distance from you, any- 
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Ellen said, '' Yes/^ and Nellie's eyes gave fiie 
same reply. 

^'Then/* said Mrs. Stancombe, "our Loid's 
birth was a miracle. It is one of God^s laws thai; 
cliildren should have earthly parents — a homan 
father and mother — to whom God sends little chil* 
dren. But the Lord Jesus had no earthly father, 
God Himself was his Father, and by the power of 
the Holy Ghost, He was born of the Virgin Mary— » 
his mother a weak woman, like any other mother^ 
his Father, the Almighty Maker of heaven and 
earth. You have often read all about his su£Feruigs 
under Pontius Pilate, the governor of Jerusaleiiij 
who, though he knew and felt that Jesus was a good 
and holy man, and had done no wrong, yet con- 
demned Him to be crucified because he feared the 
Jews, and was afraid of going against their wishes. 
You know, too, all that happened after his cruci- 
fixion ; that He was buried in the grave of Joseph, 
the rich man of Arimathea, and that one of the 
prophecies was fulfilled in this his burial.'' 

But on inquiry ,^rs. Stancombe found tiial 
Nellie did not know what a prophecy was, so she 
had to explain to her that it was something told to 
some one before it came to pass, and that the pro- 
phets were men to whom God, by his Spirit, told 
things which He meant to do before He did them; 
and they wrote down what God had told them, and 
this helped to make people believe in the things 
when they came to pass. 

Ellen Stancombe knew all this before, and while 
her mother was explaining it to Nellie, she 
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remembering how her papa had taught her the 
meaning of the word predict; that it came from 
"pre," before, and " dico/' I speak, and that ^Ho 
predict," or '^to prophecy," meant to say before- 
hand what was coming later ; and when Mrs. Stan- 
combo asked her what prophecy was fulfilled when 
Joseph, a rich man of Arimathea, an honourable 
councillor, came and craved the body of Jesus from 
Pilate, and having bought fine linen, wrapped Him 
in it, and laid Him in his own sepulchre hewn out 
of a rock, she answered at once that it was the 
prophecy contained in Isaiah liii. 9, where it was 
said that Jesus should be ^^with the rich in his 
death." 

" But Jesus did not stay in the grave," continued 
Mrs. Stancombe ; ^^ He did not remain long 
amongst the departed spirits. On the third day 
He rose again from the dead, and for a short time 
dwelt upon the earth, teaching, consoling, and 
cheering his disciples, and then, as our Creed goes 
on to teach us. He ascended into heaven, where He 
now sits at the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty." 

Nellie did not know what was meant by this 
term the "right hand of God,'' since God, being a 
Spirit, and without bodily parts, has not hands and 
feet as men have ; but Ellen knew and explained its 
meaning, and brought many verses to prove that 
the " right hand of God was a term used in Scrip- 
ture to signify the power of God — whilst to " sit at 
God's right hand" showed the place of highest honour 
and happiness to which his people should be pro- 
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wanted to understand more about this forgiyeness 
of sins — what one must do to be forgiven. She 
would be ready to do anything^ she thought^ oeij 
she did not see that there was anything she 
could do. 

Now^ only the day before^ Nellie had had a liide 
lesson on the meaning of that word " forgiveness^ 
in her own farm-life which^ had she only been able 
to understand it^ might have been of some comfort 
to her now. When first she came to the farm^ Iier 
mistress had told her that^ should she be so unfor- 
tunate as to break anything^ she was always to come 
at once and tell her^ and then she should never be* 
angry with her. 

Nellie, however, was very careful, and she nevier 
had broken anything until the day before, when she 
let fall a china jug she was washing, and broke iL 

Remembering Mrs. Stokes^s words, she went to 
her at once, and told her. The master was in 
the room, and for a moment his kind brow was 
clouded, and he exclaimed — the first sharp word 
Nellie had ever heard him utter since she had 
been in the house — 

" I wouldn^t have had that jug broken for tea 
times its value. My mother gave it me when I 
was a boy.^* 

Poor Nellie was so concerned that she burst 
out crying, and kind Mr. Stokes, sorry to have 
been a little severe, said — 

^' There, never mind, child; accidents will 
happen, and there^s no need to break your heart as 
well as the jug.^' 
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But Nellie, conscious that she had been thinking 
a little too deeply whilst washing the things, and 
{hat it was through her own carelessness that the 
accident had happened, could not forgive herself, 
and had cried so bitterly over the loss of the jug, 
which Mr. Stokes^s mother had given to him when 
lie was a boy, that the good old man had called 
her to him, and made her tell him why she was so 
unhappy. 

^'Because I was careless,'* sobbed Nellie, ^^and 
•'it was my fault the jug was broke — I know it was. 
If I'd been minding more when I washed it, I 
'wouldn^t have let it fall.^' 

Master Stokes laid his hand on Nellie's head. 

^'Now listen to me, child,^^ he said, "and 
-don't you fret any more over that jug. If you 
were careless — ^well, youVe owned it, and you're 
sorry for it, and I forgive you. And what's for- 
given is forgotten — mind that, Nell, my girl. I'm 
not going to think any more about the jug than if 
it had never been broken. It won't come into my 
mind any more — ever again. And Fm no more 
vexed about it than if it hadn't happened. So 
don't ever fret any more." 

And Nellie, seeing that Master Stokes meant 
what he said, had fretted no longer. Sorry, indeed, 
she still was to have broken the jug — more sorry 
perhaps than before, but she n<@onger felt in dis- 
grace. Mr. Stokes, she could see, had forgiven her, 
and in the midst of her regret there mingled now a 
great love for the friend who had been so kind, and 
spoken such pleasant words to her. 



CHAPTER XV. 




god's holy will and commandments. 

UT Nellie was to learn sometliiiig mote 
about Jesus, and the ^^forgiveness of 
sins/* and '' the resurrection of the body," 
and ^' the life everlasting/' before next week should 
come, and she should return to Mrs. Stancombe. 
God had another teacher besides that kind fnend in 
store for little Nellie, one who was to teach her 
some lessons of holiness and patience in the most 
powerful of all ways, by the seeing of the eye, and 
the hearing of the ear. 

Now, Nellie had remarked that every morning, 
when Mrs. Stokes prepared her milk-pans, setfciiig 
apart what was for the chum, and what was fop the 
market, she always filled a certain Uttle blue jug and 
set it aside on the dresser, and that when Master 
Stokes went to his morning's work after breakfest, he 
always carried the little blue jug with him. Bat 
the day after Nellijg's lesson on the Creed with Mrs. 
Stancombe, Master Stokes did not appear as usoal 
at the breakfast-table, and Nellie was told by 
her mistress that her master was bad wifch the 
ague. Now NeUie was very sorry to hear this, for 
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Master Stokes was good and kind to her, and she 
liked kim very mueli. Mrs. Stokes was good and 
kind to her also, and she liked her, too, iDut Mrs. 
Stokes's voice was loud and her manner quick, and 
she spoke up sharp sometimes. Master Stokes never 
did, but always had a kind word and a pleasant smile 
for the little maid, and thus he had won her heart. 
And when she heard he was ill, she expressed her 
sorrow so warmly that her mistress was surprised 
to hear her. 

'' You're fond of your master, Nellie,'' she 
isaid* 

^'Indeed I be," said Nellie, "he be so good 
to me." 

''The master's fond of children, very," said 
Mrs* Stokes, ''particularly of little girls;" and 
she gave a sigh which, to Nellie's quick ear — an 
ear so quick because of the quick heart within- 
told -of isomo sorrow connected with children, with 
little girls. "The master's fond of children. 
There's that little jug, Nellie," and the mistress 
glanced at the little blue jug on the dresser, which 
Nellie had so often remarked since she had been at 
the farm ; " the master bought that jug himself, and 
chose the brightest colour and the prettiest pattern 
he could find, because he knew that our little neigh- 
bour, Patty Seymour, had a fancy for fresh milk. 
And not a day has passed since, then that he has 
not carried the milk to her himself, before ever he 
sees after his farm. A mighty favourite of his is 
poor Utile Patty, and many an hour has she spent 
here along with him ; but I reckon we'll see her 
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about here no more. However, she*!! not go wifli- 
out her milk. You^ll clear away the breakfast^ and 
wash up the things, and I'll go over to Seymoafs 
with it myself, and if the master calls, you'll teB 
him where I'm gone, and that I'll be bade 
directly." 

^' Oh, please," cried Nellie, a vision of poor lifcfle 
Patty rising up at once before her mind; ^'mightn't 
I go ? I'd like to go so much." 

'' Well, child, and so you may, for I'd as soon 
stay and mind the master myself — ^you know your 
way. It's the house on the other side of the brodk, 
that stands back from the lane, the only cottage 
between this and the cross roads." 

Nellie knew it well, and said so. She had seen 
the man Seymour going to and fro many times, bni 
had never heard till now of this little Patty, for 
whom the blue jug was prepared every morning. 

Benjamin Stokes and his wife were small talkers, 
and what they did say to one another was generally 
at supper-time, when Nellie was not there, or after 
she had gone up to bed. 

Now, Nellie was not fond of strangers, and was 
always shy in making a new acquaintance, and she 
never could understand afterwards what had made 
her so anxious to carry that jug of milk to httle 
Patty Seymour that morning, except by thinking 
that God, having prepared little Patty to be a 
teacher of many blessed lessons to her, had also 
disposed her heart to go and learn them. 

As she went along the road, jug in hand, she 
felt a great desire to see this little girl who was 
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3ucli a ^' mighty favourite " with Mr. Stokes, but 
her heart somewhat failed her when she reached the 
door. There was no going back now, however, so 
she knocked timidly. Mrs. Stokes had forgotten 
to tell her, or she did not know herself, that she 
ought not to knock, but to go in, and the result 
was that Nellie knocked two or three times without 
receiving any answer, and was just on the point of 
turning back with her milk, when she thought she 
heard a voice within, and listening attentively, she 
heard some one inviting her to '' come in." So in 
she went, and had no diflSculty in knowing then 
what direction to take, for the sound of some one 
in a violent fit of coughing drew her to the little 
kitchen, where, on a low settle by the fire, lay a 
girl somewhat older than herself — little Patty Sey- 
mour. She did look ill I Her sunken cheeks were 
so white and drawn, they seemed but feeble frame- 
works for the pair of large, dark, glassy eyes which 
almost frightened poor little Nellie, as she turned 
them towards her. Neither child spoke at first. 
Patty, indeed, had no power to do so, for the eflTort 
to raise her voice suflSciently to bid Nellie enter, 
had brought on such a violent fit of coughing, that 
when at length it subsided, she had scarcely any 
breath left; and NelUe, who had never heard any 
one cough like that before, was seized with alarm, 
lest the sick girl should die with her there alone. 
At length the coughing ceased, and Patty, recog- 
nizing the jug, gave a smile — such a smile. Nellie 
never forgot that first smile she saw on Patty's face, 
though she was but ten years old then, and she 
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Thero is no respect of persons; no diiFerence of 
nations. It is for all men^ and so it is called 
'Catholic/^' 

*' Catholic/' said Nellie, who quite understood 
and was surprised to find, as Ellen had often 
been before her, how easy hard things could be 
made. Looking up with her brightest smile, she 
added — 

*' I wish Mrs. Stokes would let me tell her the 
meaning of the word ' catholic' " 

"And would she not?'' asked Mrs. Stan- 
combe. 

"I shouldn't like to ask her," replied Nellie. 
" She never speaks to me except about my work. It 
was to Master Stokes that she was speaking when 
she said about Miss Audley's governess being a 
Catholic, and I don't think he knew it wasn't 
right to call her so, leastways he didn't say so." 

"Perhaps," said Ellen, ^'you might ^ell Mr. 
Stokes. He looks very good-natured. I don't 
think I should be talf so much afraid of him as of 
Mrs. Stokes." 

" I hope Nellie is not afraid either of her master 
or mistress," said Mrs. Stancombe. 

" No," said Nellie, ^' I'm not afraid of missus, 
because she's never unjust to me. But I would not 
like to speak to her unless she spoke to me. But 
I would not mind telling master if he was alone; 
he always speaks kind to me when I'm alone, and 
he's told me many times to mind my Church and 
my Bible, and do all the lady taught me. I think 
he'd like to hear I was learning my Catechism.^ 
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Well, I think/' said Mrs. Stancombe, '^wo 
must go on with it now. I think the only other 
sentence at all difficult to understand is the next, 
'the communion of saints.' The remainino: sen- 
tences I will not say much about now, for they 
will all come into our next lesson. But this word 
' communion'' is almost as hard a word as ^ catholic,' 
is it not, Nellie ? and perhaps you have never under- 
stood it either." 

'^I know when people stay to communion at 
church," said Nellie, ^^and we have to go away; 
but that hasn't anything to do with us." 

*^ Not yet, Nellie," said Mrs. Stancombe, 
gravely, " but I hope it will one day, and it has a 
great deal to do with the communion of saints. 
Now, do you know, Nellie, that you have ^ commu- 
nion ' every day with some one ; and that at this 
moment, you and I, and my own little daughter 
here, are all having ^ communion ' together." 

Nellie opened her blue eyes, but Ellen, who 
was already thinking that communion came from 
the word communico, ^ I converse,' was prepared to 
hear her mother say, ''To hold communion is to 
converse, to converse is to talk." 

" Talking is one way of holding communion, 
but there are other ways in which we can tell people 
what we have been doing and saying, and express 
our feelings towards them. If I were away from 
you, Nellie, I could not tell you anything I was 
thinking by talking ; but should I have no other 
way of telling you ? Should I be quite unable to 
let you know, being at a distance from you, any- 

8 
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'' No, I didn't mean she said she'd like to oome 
and talk to you, for I'm sure she doesn't know of 
your being sick, but she said she liked so mndito 
talk about heaven and Jesus. She told ns all tte 
saints did, that was all good people did — she said it 
was communion." 

A bright look passed over the sick girl's btd» 
It seemed to lighten up the pale cheeks. '' Couf 
munion I** she said, ^^ that's what I thought Tdlib 
to talk to her about. Father said the parson would 
come himself, he wanted to go and tell him, but I 
tliiuk I should be afraid to speak to him ; but yot 
say the lady's very kind, you know her ?" 

'^ Yes, I go there every week. She's a dflir 
good lady. Shall I ask her to como and see yottT 

''If it wasn't coming too far," said Pafcly* 
And Nellie wished it was nearer Tuesday that dtf 
might tell Mrs. Stancombe all about the sickgU 
who lived so close to Heath Farm. She was not 
frightened at her now. She longed to stay and 
talk to her, but the clock struck nine, and Nellio 
remembered that Mrs. Stokes would bo wanting her 
at home. 

"I must go," she said, "but I hope miasoB 
will lot me come again. Do you stop here all alone f 
I wouldn't like to be alone if I was so sick." 

''I'm never alone," said Patty, with a strong 
emphasis on the '* never ;'^ "Jesus is always wiii 
me, and I like to be quiet that I may have Him all 
to myself. It seems to me it's when I'm alone that 
I can talk best with Him, and hear best what He 
says. But father will be in by and by, and he 
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eaves me everything I want, all put ready close to 
DO ; '^ and she glanced at the little table placed closo 
o the settle on which a careful hand had arranged 
ill that she was likely to want during the day — ^her 
Bible and Prayer Book — some oranges, a bottle of 
T^ater and a glass, and two or three other comforts. 
•' Besides/' she added, " I'm not so ill that I cannot 
move about, there's no fear in leaving me alone ; 
the doctor said it would not be for some time, 
perhaps not for a long time, and that then it wouldn't 
be at all sudden^ that there would be a great change 
6rst." 

Nellie knew she alluded to her death, and 
wondered how she could talk of it so quietly. 
Perhaps her little speaking face told what was 
passing within, for as if in answer to her thought, 
the sick girl said, "Does it seem strange to you 
that I should speak of death so quietly? Yon 
know I've had so much time to think of it, that it 
comes natural now to speak of it, and there's 
nothing dreadful in death, nothing at all when one 
knows that one's going to Jesus, and that He has 
forgiven all one's sins. The poor body must be 
laid in the grave ; I'm sure that's all mine is fit 
for now," she added, glancing at the wasted hands ; 
'' bnt even the body will be made new by and by, 
when it rises again ; it will be a glorious body then ; 
fit to enter with Jesus into everlasting life. But I 
mnst not keep you now, only I hope you'll come 
again. And tell kind Mr. Stokes I'm so glad he is 
not very ill, I hope he'll soon be well. Tell him I 
shall miss him very much, and that I am so much 
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obliged to him for sending the milk all the 8ain& 
DonH forget the jug/' she added^ as Nellie wished 
her an unwilling good bye^ and was leaving ^ 
house. 

Nellie would have forgotten it, for her miad 
was fully occupied with the one thought of the siek 
girl, so patient on her lonely couch, so happy at the 
thought of death, so sure that Jesus had foi^fn 
all her sins, and that she was soon going to enter 
into that everlasting life of which Mrs^ Stanoombe' 
had spoken so much the evening before. AH thik 
morning at her household work, all that afternoon 
at her sewing, Nellie thought of Patiy Seymonr; 
but Mrs. Stokes said nothing to her on the subjert 
of her visit, beyond asking how the girl was, and 
receivmg the message which she had sent, and 
Nellie said nothing to Mrs. Stokes, much as she 
longed to know something more about her. Thafc 
evening, however, her wish was gratified. Nellie 
had just cleared away the tea things, and sat down 
again to her sewing, when her mistress called her 
to bring her work into the upper room, while she 
herself went to superintend some outside concerns 
in the master^s absence. Now NeUie had never yefc 
been upstairs in the house. The mistress always 
minded those rooms herself, and though Nellie had 
sometimes wondered what they were like, she had 
never, as many another girl might have done, taken 
the opportunity when she had been left alone in 
the house, to go and see. For though Nellie had 
an inquiring mind, and was, as Mrs. Blake used to 
say, " such a daring Kttle puss,^' she never pried 
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nip other pec^e's QozioerBS ; she had far too mach 
labive good feeling to do so<^it was wdnderfid, 
ndeed^ to see how mnch of this right feeling aboat 
nany things was to be found in little Nellie. Even 
Bdxs. Blake used to observe it sometimes, and say she 
urondered where the child could get her self-respect 
Emd straightforwardness, cousidering what sort of 
a father she had, and all the disadvantages she was 
under ; perhaps Mrs. Blake would not have won- 
dered so much had she known pretty Nell Carsdale, 
Eil'eUie'a mother^ and what a modest, truthfoj giri 
aha had been before John Morton broke her b^eart^ 
lUDLd laid her in her early grave. 




CHAPTER XVL 

god's holt will ASD COKXA2KD1UEHTS. 

|0W^ howeTer^ that NdKe was smrnnoned 
apstairs, and told to take her woik and 
sit quiet in the room with her master^ the 
remarked with interest the various things aromid 
her ; and what struck her first and most of all wen 
different little articles that had eridenily belonged 
to a child, and that child a girL The whole roon 
was arranged with that wonderful neatness, and 
shone with that brisrht cleanliness which marked 
everything that passed under Mrs. Stokes's hands; 
but special care seemed to have been bestowed on 
these things, thev were so neatly arranged, bo 
brightly kept. Nellie coold not prevent her eyes 
from wandering continually to them — to the doll in 
a small cradle on the shelt^ — to the white fleecy 
lamb upon wheels beside it — to the bright while 
mug " for a good child" hanging above it, and to 
the coloured Scripture prints pasted neatly againsfc 
the wall. 

Mr. Stokes from his arm-chair watching these 
things himself^ — as he always did watch them iriien 
they were within reach of his eves — saw 
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enOQgli that little Nellie was watching them too. 
Had it been her mistress who had made this 
remark^ Nellie would probably have been told to 
keep her eyes on her work, and not look about 
her; and there might have been an added tone of 
sharpness in her mistress's voice, from the very 
feeling that was at work within her heart. But 
Benjamin Stokes was of another nature. After 
looking thoughtfully at Nellie for some time, she 
being too interested in the child's toys on the shelf 
to observe that he was looking at her at all, he 
said, ^'You'll be wondering may be whom those 
things belonged to ?" 

And Nellie said, '^ Yes*. Were they your little 

girl's r 

She had not meant to wound, but, like much 
that Nellie did, the question was too abruptly put, 
and Benjamin Stokes winced. Nellie saw this, and 
was so sorry 

''I didn^t mean to ask,^' she said, '^only I 

wanted so much to know, because — ^because " 

Poor Nellie hesitated and stammered ; in her desire 
to get out of the difficulty, she was getting 
further into it Her master took compassion on 
her. 

''Because what?'* he said. ''You needn't be 
afraid to speak, I like to hear you. I*m fond of 
children, especially girls.'' 

" It was just that !" exclaimed Nellie, her bright 
eyes brighter than ever, and the rosy colour 
deepening in her cheeks. "Missus said this 
morning, when you sent the milk, that you were 
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80 fond of children, specially of girls; and wliai I 
saw those things^ I thought, perhaps, as how-— «B 
how " 

^^ As I had had a child myself, a girl perlispii 
once upon a time, and that had made xne like them 
that reminded me of her." 

^^ Yes, yes," said Nellie, whilst something ii 
Mr. Stokes's voice made her feel as if she shoald 
like to burst out crying. 

'^ Well, you thought right, my lass," oontimied 
the old man; '^aud though itj's a many years agt^ 
now — so long ago that, when I think of it, it seems 
as if it must have been something read about in t 
book, not something that had really happened; 
though, if it hadn't been real, it would not hsn 
stopped along with one all one's life as it has done. 
Yes, we had a little girl once along with us in iUi 
house, and those things belonged to her : that mug, 
she drank out of it every day ; that lamb, the firrt 
time she walked along the kitchen floor she dragged 
it after her ; that doll, she laid it down hke it is 
now, it's never been moved since, the very night 
before she laid down her own pretty head to liffc it 
up no more in this here world. Yes, those were 
her things, every one of them ; but don't yon ask 
the mistress about them, she'll not bear to hear 
them named nor her neither, at least not by none 
but me, and sometimes not by me. But yon're a 
good little lass, and I marked what was a-passing 
in your mind, and thought I'd tell you." 

"Thank you very much," said Nellie, not 
knowing how glad the good man had been to tell 
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her what he had, since there was nothing on earth 
hie loved so well as to talk of this one child to those 
who wotdd listen to him. 

''And now/' he continued; "Fll tell you why I 
first came to Hke Patty Seymour, where the mistress 
Bent you to-day. You're a small lass, but you're 
cute. Did you mind those eyes of hers V^ 

'' Oh, yes,'' cried Nellie, '' they were so big and 
so dark. I never saw eyes hke that before." 

''I have," said Benjamin. ''They say that 
those who are born with eyes like that don't live; 
thAt they're made for looking into deeper things 
than we've got to see in this world. I remember 
neighbour Smith said so of my darUng's eyes. I 
was like to knock him down for saying it, but no 
doubt it was true, only I couldn't bear to hear it 
said. The first time Stephen Seymour came to live 
in this part, and I saw him stimding at his door 
with his motherless ohild in his arms, I saw she'd 
gi>t my darling's eyes. ' Tour child's not strong/ 
I said. ' No,' said he, ' she's afflicted in her spine ; 
she can't walk yet, though she's three years old. 
The doctor says she'll be a cripple all her life.' ' It 
won't be a long life,' thought I, but I did not say 
so, for I minded the pang that had gone through 
me when neighbour Smith said what he did about 
my lass 5 but I held out my arms to the child, 
which I'd never done to any child since mine wad 
taken from me to be laid in her coffin, and — ^bless 
her ! — ^if she didn't come to me at once I I think 
I see her now, though it's ten years agone and 
more ; and I brought her straight «up here to my 
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wife, and when she saw her, if she didn't bnrst out 
a-crying, she that don't cry from New Year to New 
Year ; and she cried, * It's jnst our lassie's eyes I' 
and from that time she's never cared to see the 
girl more than she could help. But she's been s 
deal about the place with me till now^ when she's 
going to where the other's gone before." 

Nellie's large blue eyes never moved from liie 
face of the old man, who quite forgot, as he taUcedi 
to how young a child he was speaking. No grown-up 
person could have paid more eager, inteUigeni 
attention, or expressed in each feature deeper 
sympathy. 

*'And she could walk, then?'' she said, wben 
Benjamin paused in his tale; ''she wasn't % 
cripple !" 

*' A cripple!" replied Benjamin; '' wait till yoa 
see her walk to see what a cripple she is ! Her 
father had a pair of crutches made for her, and she 
went on them ; but it was sad to see her. It made 
me sad many times, but never her ; she was always 
cheerful, always happy." 

** I think she's very good — very good," said 
NelUe. 

'' That's it," cried Benjamin, warming into a 
fervour which seemed to make him forget his ague. 
'* Ah ! my lass, if you're as good a girl as that poor 
cripple is, it'll be well for you and them as have to 
do with you. There was always one word on her 
lips whenever any one pitied her, or asked her 
whether she fretted about being Uke she was. 
'It's God's holy will,' she would say. I wonder 
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ow many times Fve heard her say them words. 
His holy will/ " 

^' They're in the Catechism,^' said Nellie ; *' may 
3 she learned them there/' 

^^ I don't know where she learned them,'^ said 
benjamin; ''but she made good use ot them, 
fany's the time she^s stopped my mouth like with 
hem. I mind well how I told her one day all 
bout our little maid that was gone just like I told 
ou but now, and she looked up at me with them 
yes of hers, and said, ^ Oh, Master Stokes, it was 
rod's holy will to take her.' '' 

Benjamin Stokes sighed, for he remembered 
,ow he had told his wife these yery words of little 
^atty's, and what a deaf ear she had turned to them. 
Jut Httle Nellie's ear was anything but deaf. As 
benjamin paused again, she again repeated — 

'' Yes, they're in the Catechism ; ' God's holy 
rill and commandments, and walk in the same all 
he days of my life.' " 

'' The very words !" cried Benjamin, fixing his 
wn eyes upon Nellie's, as though he thought they 
lust be dark and deep too, or she could not say 
nch things. But Nellie's eyes were blue enough 
t this moment, as she again repeated — 

'^ They're in the Catechism." 

'^ She never said naught about the Catechism to 
ae that I remember," replied Benjamin, ^^ but she 
Iways talked about her baptism, and how she 
promised then that she'd keep God's holy will and 
ommandments, and walk in them all the days of 
ler life. She says it's God's will that she should 
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Buflfer, and that it's his commandment to her to hci 
patient. You talk to her, my lass, and shell tdl 
you a many things IVe got no head to remember. 
Somehow things she's said to me seem to stop in 
my heart more than they do in my head ; but that 
was ever one of her favourite sayings aboat God's 
will and commandments. If ever there was anyone 
who minded these commandments, it has been that 
child. There wasn't the power on earth that could 
have tempted her to do the thing she thought was 
wrong; no, not when she wasn't taller than mj 
walking-stick. There ! there never was a child 
like her. What mine might have grown to be 
there's no telling ; doubtless, with those eyes, she'd 
have been of the same sort — one of those deep- 
thinking, angel-like kind that seem as though they 
saw what other folks have got to fancy, right into 
the other world, and the things belonging to ifc. 
But the Lord took mine before we could do more 
than guess at what she was going to be, while Utfle 
Patty was left here, as she'd say herself, to do the 
Lord'9 will and obey his commandments. There, 
you talk to her, child, and see if she doesn't do 
you good." 

^' Vd like to talk to her very much,'' said Nellie, 
'^if she'd let me.'' 

"Oh, she'll let you fast enough, poor lassie; 
there's naught she likes better than a bit of talk, 
though, bless her dear heart, she hasn't as much 
breath to spend on talking as she used to have in 
the days when she'd keep me company for hours 
about the place. The missus, she warned me many 
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a time not to be a-setting my heart again upon 
another child. It might have been better if Pd 
minded her words, for it is but another trouble now 
she's a-going hke the other one/' 

At this moment Mrs. Stokes entered the room, 
and finding Benjamin looking so much brighter than 
when she had left, at once set down his improved 
looks to the right cause — the old man had been 
talking to the Httle gii*l and was all the better for it. 

'' Get the supper quick, child,'' she said to Nellie ; 
and no sooner had NelUe gathered up her work and 
returned to the kitchen than she said, ^'You're 
better^ Ben; the child has done you good — children 
always do. You're such an one for getting on with 
them. For my part, I can't think what you find to 
say to them ; and you don't make much of them 
either, than I can see." 

Which was true, for in spite of Benjamin 
Stokes's love for the little ones, he always felt shy 
of them in his wife's presence, doubtless because he 
knew how little she sympathized in his feeling for 
them. 

'^IVe been telling her about Patty Seymour," 
he said, feeling a little nervous lest Mrs. Stokes 
should suspect that he had been telling her about 
anything else, since evidently she had never men- 
tioned to the child that there had ever been any other 
little one before herself within those walls. ^^ She'd 
like to go and see her sometimes," he continued. 
'' You'd better let her go, wife ; she'll learn naught 
but good from her." 

'' She's welcome to go when she's got time. 
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replied Mrs. Stokes^ '' bat slie's plenty to do^ and 
though Patty's a good girl^ and I must say paiaent 
enough, she^s got some strange notions^ and maybe 
is a little over ready to put them down otEer people's 
throats/' 

Mr. Stokes did not answer. Patty Seymour was 
one of the few subjects on which the good man and 
his wife thought differently, and Benjamin never 
entered into argument with his wife if he could 
possibly avoid it; for if Mrs. Stokes was a woman 
of few words, she was also a woman whose fern 
words were of that decided character that itwil 
pleasanter by far for the listener when they wen 
words of agreement, and not of difference. 

But Nellie Morton was well disposed to agree 
with Mr. Stokes in his liking for Patty SeymooTi 
though she had seen her for the first time that 
morning. 

As she prepared the supper things she said to 
herself, ^^I'm so glad she knows her Catechism; 
perhaps she'll talk to me about it one day. And 
to think that she should be so fond of just that last 
sentence Pve been learning. Well, she looks as 
though she had kept God's holy will and command- 
ments all her life ; and I'm sure I want to keep them 
too — perhaps she'll help mo.'' 




CHAPTER XVrt. 




WHO HATH HADE HE AND ALL THE WOULD. 

ILLIE'S Hope was to be realized^ and a 
greafc help was Patty Seymour to prove to 
her^ as she began to experience on the very 
next day^ when again she had leave to carry the 
bine jag to the sick girl ; and again Patty fonnd 
opportunity, as those ever wiU find whose own 
hearts are filled with the subject, of speaking to her 
of Jesus. It was but a few words, for at that early 
morning houi* Nellie's time at the farm was precious, 
and Patty knew that it was, and neither of the girls 
would have wished to make the visit longer than 
Mrs. Stokes would have considered right. But a 
great deal may sometimes be said in a very short 
time, and perhaps Patiy Seymour's words made all 
the more impression on Nellie Morton fi:om there 
not being too many of them. Patty had inquired 
eagerly how Mr. Stokes was, and Nellie had 
answered, ''Very much better; he hopes to come 
himself may be to-morrow, but if not, the next day." 
''Oh, I'm so glad," exclaimed Patty; "dear, 
kind Mr. Stokes, he's my best friend in all the world 
after &ther. I'm so glad he's better, and that he'U 
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soon bo able to got out again — aren't yon?" 
jidded^ remarking the look on Nellie's little exprea- 
sivo faco^ which at this moment was not altogeiiher 
one of sympathy. 

^^ I'm very glad he*s better/' replied Nellie, in 
her own straightforward way ; " it would be very 
wicked of mo not to be, for he's so good to me, and 
[ like him very much. But I'd rather he hadn't got 
out again quite so quick, because you know when he 
can bring the milk himself he won't send m€j| and 
I hke so much to come and see you." 

''It's very good of you to say so," said Titif, 
gratefully ; '' there are not many girls who woold 
care to come and see me, do you know, Nellie; 
though there are a good many children round hate, 
th^ never made fricDds with me when I was abb 
to go out. I used to try sometimes, but I found 
they did not care for stopping quiet ; they were all 
for running and plajnng, as it was only natural thej 
should be, and I could never run and play along 
with them, not even before I was taken ill, because 
I was always crippled. You don't know that, per- 
haps, Nellie, you don't see it when I'm lying down." 

'' Mr. Stokes told me," said Nellie. 

'' But he did not tell you how good and kind 
he'd been to me," said Patty, warmly, '^ it wouldnli 
be like him to say anything about that." 

'' He said you'd been a great deal with him," said 
NelKe. 

" Hours and hours," replied Patty ; '' he's been 
my great companion, almost as much as father him- 
self, because father's only at home in the evenings, 
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^'s away at his work almost all day. He often says 
M could not have gone on with it as he has done if 
tliadn't been for Master Stokes being so good to 
He, and our living so close." 

'' You never came to the house/' said Nellie ; 
'at least, I've never seen you there since I 
ome." 

''I was too iU to get so far, Nellie/' replied 
'atty, ^^long before you came; but even when I 
afl well, at least what was well for me, and could 
et down there on my crutches, I seldom went in- 
oors. Mistress Stokes fretted like at the sight of 
le. The master says it was the sight of me 
aminded her of their only child, who died when 
lie was quite little.'' e 

"Yes," said Nellie, again, "Mr. Stokes told 
le BO." 

'^ He loves to talk of her," said Patty, " he was 
o fond of her. There's an old woman who comes 
o clean our cottage every week who was a servant 
bare when the little girl was aUve, and she often 
alks to me of her, and what an idol she was to her 
MKtents. She says she was the loveliest little crea- 
nre she ever set eyes on, and had such a voice. 
31ie had the most wonderful love of music, and before 
ihe was three years old could sing beautifully. 
!f eighbour Simmons says, to see that child and hear 
ler sing you'd have thought she was an angel come 
xom heaven. It seems so strange to think that if 
ihe had lived she would be a grown woman now. 
But Mr. Stokes says children Uke her, so lovely and 
nrise-like, seldom do live. Neighbour Simmons 
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told me that it was dreadful to see the parents whoi 
she died ; that one talks about people dying of grk( 
but she really did think they would nerer get oyer 
it. And I believe they never have." 

" Mrs. Stokes feels it most/' said Nellie^ deci- 
dedly, contrasting, in her own mind, the gnm^ 
rigid expression, and stem set features of her mif- 
tress with the benevolent, pleasant look of her 
master. 

''I suppose she does," said Patty, *' though I 
don*t believe the weight of the sorrow fell nioit 
heavily on her than on him. But you see, Nellifl^ 
when we carry all the weight of a burden onrselTW 
it's harder to bear than when we let some one he^ 
us. And I think that's just the difference betweoi 
Mr. and Mrs. Stokes." 

'' Who helps Mr. ^okes ?" asked Nellie, wift 
that simplicity which had already secured for her 
more than one good friend, and was now winning 
for her another ; ^^ do you ?" 

Patty smiled that peculiar bright smile in whicb 
the eyes took as much part, or perhaps more, than 
the mouth. "I hope I do a little," she said, "fbr 
Mr. Stokes never tires of talking to me about his 
lost darling, and it does lighten the heart's trouble 
to talk of it to those who love to listen ; and I 
believe it makes the trouble press much heavier 
when one shuts it tight down in one's heart, and 
won't let any one so much as guess at its being 
there, unless indeed," she added, ^^ while one shuts 
it away from other people's eyes, one pours it all out 
before God. I think if one tells God one can do 
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without telling other people. His comfort is enough 
for us. Bat it must be dreadful to try and do with- 
out either God or man. It seems to me as if a 
sorrow shut up like that, hid away from both, would 
break the heart that tried to hold it." 

Nellie only imperfectly imderstood her new 
friend's meaning, but she seized it sufficiently to 
say, *' And does God help Mr. Stokes to bear his 
trouble ?" 

'' I'm sure he does," said Patty ; ^' for I know Mr. 
Stokes wishes to he resigned to his holy will, and 
you know, Nellie, it was God's will that his child 
should die; and whatever is God's will must be 
good. It mttsi be," she added, emphatically. 

" That's what Mr. Stokes told me," exclaimed 
Nellie ; " he said you were so fond of talking about 
God's holy will and commandments, that those were 
your fiivourite words, and I said you must have 
learned them in your Catechism.^^ 

'' And so I did, Nellie, and they are my favourite 
words, and shall I tell you why ? but I'm afraid I 
haven't time now. I must not keep you talking 
long, but next time you come — to-morrow, if Mr. 
Stokes is not able to come himself, if not, when 
ne^ you do come, I'll tell you why I love those 
words so much.^' 

Much and truly as little Nellie liked good Mr. 
Stokes, she could not find it in her heart to desire 
that he should be able himself to carry the blue jug 
to Patty Seymour next morning. She wished him 
well, and his ague gone, but she hoped he would be 
prudent enough to follow his wife's adnce, and stay 
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one day more within doors. And so he did^ and 
Nellie set off quite joyfully to Patty's house^ eagei^ 
hoping she should find her well enough to talk to 
her^ for this might be the last opportunity she 
should enjoy of seeing her for some time. Ritly 
was particularly well^ she had had what for her Tras 
a good night ; the cough was less troublesome, tb 
breathing not so oppressed, and no sooner had lb 
girls met, than to Nellie's deUght Patty at ouv 
recurred to the subject on which they had been 
speaking when they parted the day before. 

" I said I would tell you why I love those woidl 
in the Catechism so much/' said Patty. ^'Ckmu^ 
sit down here beside me, and you shall hear. I OM 
tell you all about it in plenty of time for you to be 
back at the farm by half-past nine. I told jQi 
yesterday, you know, that I was crooked. Mj 
spine was never straight like other children. Fate 
says I was bom so ; but it got much worse It 
I grew older, and it was so weak that I conld 
not carry my head straight, as you do, Nellie; ft 
hung always on one side, and seemed too heavy for 
my body. The doctors thought I should never lie 
able to walk at all ; but when I was about six yean 
old, a kind doctor, who came down here to see Mil. 
Audley, the squire's lady, you know, Nellie f" 

'^Yes," said Nellie, '^Fve heard about her. 
They've just come home from foreign parts." 

^' They hadn't gone away then," continaed 
Patty, '^ and Mrs. Audley was very delicate. Shs 
was always having different doctors to come and see 
her, and try and find out what was the matter witb 
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er. Well, one day, a grand doctor came all the 
^ay from London to see her, and that was the be- 
imiing of my being able to walk. Pve often 
iioaght about it since, and how strange it all was. 
*ather told me one day about this gentleman^s 
oming, and that he had to go to the station to meet 
im ; but I little thought what good his visit was to 
ring to me,^^ 

" Did your father ask him to come and see you 
DO V asked NelHe. 

" Oh, no ! of course not ; he was a very grand 
"entleman indeed ; and though father would do any- 
bing in the world for me, I don^t think he would 
ven have liked to say anything about me, only it 
ras all ordered for him to see me. Pve often 
bought about it since, Nellie, when IVe read that 
erse in the Bible about the rich and poor meeting 
ogether, and the Lord being the maker of them all. 
t was flo wonderful how God arranged it all for us 
bat day. It was a lovely day, the first fine day 
bat we had for a long time, the sun shining so 
rarm and bright, and not a breath of wind, and I 
^iflhed so much to He out of doors on this very Uttle 
ouch where Pm lying now. Father used often to 
ring it out for me to lie on when he was at home ; 
at he never hked me to be out when he was at his 
^ork, for fear it might come on to rain, or the wind 
hould change, or something go wrong. But that 
ay I coaxed him, and he said I might ; he was only 
3 be away two hours, and he would have to pass by 
le twice himself, for our cottage lies straight in 
be road from the park to the station ; and he made 
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Mrs. Simmons, our neighbour, promise elie'd oome 
over every now and then, and see after me. Failier 
passed on his way to the station, and stopped to 
speak to me, and said he'd be returning in half an 
hour, or less, with the gentleman. ' I won't beaUe 
to speak to you then,' he said, 'but I'll see whefttt 
you're all right.' He was in the squire's gig, and 
in less than half an hour there they were again, Iw 
and the gentleman. I think I see him now, Nellie; 
such a kind face as he had. Oh ! how kind peopVi 
faces can be, and what good it does one to see them 
when they are, especially when one's sick and 
weary." 

"Did he see you?" asked Nellie, eagerly; ''did 
he stop?" 

"Yes," said Patty; "father did not speak to 
me, of course, but he looked at me and smiled ai 
he passed, and of course I looked at him and smiled 
too; and then — father's told me about it many 
times since — the gentleman looked at me too, and 
asked what child it was, and father said it was lu8 
child — ^his only one — and told him how I'd been 
crippled from a baby, and had never walked. The 
gentleman was out of the gig in a moment, and 
seemed to take as much interest in me as though he 

had come from London on purpose to see me ^it 

was wonderful, Nellie." 

Nellie did not think it was ; if Patty looked at the 
gentleman as she was looking at her now, with such 
light in her large dark eyes, and that smile on her 
pale little face, she could quite understand the in- 
terest which the doctor at once felt for her. 
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" He did not stay more tlian a minute or two 
then^'' continued Patty^ ''for he said the squire 
wotdd be expecting him at the Park ; but he told 
£Ekther that he would be returning the next day^ 
and that he would ask the squire to let father drive 
hi^i back to the station^ and start in time to see me 
on his way. And so he did^ NelUe^ and Pm sure 
he could not have taken more trouble about the 
grand lady at the Park than he did about me. He 
wrote down all about me in a book^ and after- 
wards he talked to father a great deal more^ and 
told him that if he would bring me up to London, 
and let me go into a hospital for a little while, he 
believed I should get much stronger afterwards, 
and be able to walk on crutches, and get out in 
the firesh air a great deal more. And, do you know, 
Nellie, he arranged everything with father about 
my being taken to London, and wrote to the squire 
about fether's taking me up himself; and when I 
was in the hospital with the other sick children, he 
used to come and see me, and call me his little 
friend, and was so kind to me ; it sounds very pre- 
sumptuous to say so, when he is such a grand 
gentleman and I only a poor girl — ^but it seemed 
like being home with father whenever he was talking 
to me.'' 

''And did you stay long in the hospital? and 
did yon like being there ? and get much better V 

" Three questions all at once V^ said Patty. " I 

must answer them in turn. I stayed only a few 

months at the hospital; but I was very happy 

there, and, as I am going to tell you, shall be 
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happier all my life for having been there; and I got 
much better^ and came to walk^ just as the gentle- 
man said I should, on crutches. Bat, oh^ Nelfie I it 
wasn't only good to my body that I got there. Ilnl 
was a great mercy; but it was nothings— notbiBg 
compared to the good I got to my soul. AnAil 
came first through those words I was teifiiig 
you I loved so much. I ought not to Yistre been 
so long in coming to it, for I haYen^t as miA 
strenglJi left to tell you the rest as I shonU 
Hke to have; but FU make it short. Tou said 
those words were in the Catechism, and so ibflf 
are ; but I had never learned my Catechism till I 
went to that hospital. There the children used to 
say it once a week. There was a lady came to 
visit them, a dear, good lady, and she used to 
hear them, and talk to them about it. I did sot 
know my Catechism at that time; but father had 
taught me to read himself, and I could learn veiy 
quickly, and I soon learned to repeat it, and then I 
loved to hear the lady explain it. She was a 
clergyman's lady, I heard the matron say, and she 
had a great love for the Catechism. Pve heard her 
say many times that every child should be taught to 
understand it, and not allowed to learn it off with- 
out taking in a word of its beautiful meaning. Fm 
sure she did her best to make us take it in. But it 
was when she came to that part that comes next to 
the Belief, that the words went straight into my 
heart. You know, Nellie, the question is, ' What 
dost thou chiefly learn in these articles of thy 
Belief ?''' 
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'' Yes,'* said Nellie^ *' and tlie answer is, ' First, 
I leaam to believe in God the Father, who hath made 
me and all the world/ '^ 

. Here Batty stopped her. '^ It was that sentence, 
Nellie, that did the work/^ 
• " What work ?'' asked Nellie. 

*'The greatest work in all the world/' replied 
Batty; "the work of bringing me to Jesus; at 
least, those were the first words that brought me 
to QoA ; or rather, they made me try to come to 
Gk>d, and then I found out that I could not till I 
had come to Jesus.'' 

'' TeU me aU about it," said NelUe. 

'^ It was on a Saturday, and we were all sitting 
np in our beds, or on our couches, while the lady 
talked to us about that sentence; I shall never 
ferget it, never. • She said there were two reasons 
whj God was called ' God the Father ;' first, be- 
oaase He was the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
I did not think so much about that then, though 
Pre oome to think a great deal about it since. But 
ihen I did not know anything about Jesus, or all 
the blessings that God gives to us, because He is 
the Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in Him, 
onr Father also. But the lady then talked to us a 
great deal about God being called 'Go^ the 
Father,' because He was the Maker and Preserver 
and Protector of all mankind. Oh, Nellie, I wish 
yon could have heard all she said, though perhaps 
it would not have gone to your heart as it went to 
mine, because you know you're not crippled as I am, 
and so you haven't fretted as I had about the way 
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in which I was made. IVe neyer fretted sincOi but 
I used to fret dreadfully then. All the children 
there were cripples in one way or another^ some 
worse than others^ but none were quite righjly 
made^ and the lady talked to us so beautifully aboiit 
its being God who had made all the worlds and who 
had some good reasons for allowing us to be bom 
as we were^ or for permitting the accidentB to 
happen that had made us become so. She showed 
ns some beautiful verses in the Bible^ which she ffiid 
she would like us to learn for her^ one in the thirty* 
second of Deuteronomy^ ^ Is not He thy Father that 
hath bought thee ? hath He not made thee and 
established thee ?' and another in the forty-siziih of 
Isaiah^ ' I have made and I will bear ;' and then 
she looked at us in her sweet way — she had such ft 
sweet way — and said, ' Now, I dare say some littto 
child here knows what it is to hare a dear, kind 
father.' I thought of father, always so good and 
kind to me, and I could not help saying, 'Yes, 
ma'am, I do.' And after that it seemed as if she 
turned to me most of all, while she spoke of what 
a father's heart was ; so tender, it would not for all 
the world had to give, inflict any unnecessary pain 
on a child ; so wise, that it knew exactly what was 
for the child's good, and always had good reasons 
for what it did, even though they were such as 
ignorant children could not understand ; so firm, it 
could never yield in what was right, and so loving 
and faithful, it could never forget or forsake. I 
thought of father all the time she was talking, and 
then she said how God was just such a Father to 
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US ; that as a &ther pitied his children^ so the Lord 
pitied them that feared Him. I remembered how 
temderly father had always pitied me^ and it made 
me love God to think that He could feel for me like 
that; and that as a father corrected the children 
Ho loved^ so the Lord chastised his children. I 
think that was the first time I ever thought about 
my lameness being a chastening from the Lord^ 
and sent me in love. The lady said we must not 
try to understand God's reasons, but we must 
just believe in Him, as we do in our earthly fathers, 
just believe that He is our Father, and that as He 
has made us, so it is best for us to be. And then it 
was, Nellie, that she asked me to repeat the promise 
our godfathers and godmothers had made for us at 
our baptism. When I had finished it, she repeated 
the last words herself, ' God's holy will.' She said 
it was God's holy will that we children should suffer 
as we didj that He would not have ordered it so, 
unless it had been for our good, because He was 
our Father. He had made us, and all the world. 
He could have made us exactly as He chose, accord- 
ing to the power of his holy will ; and since He had 
made us as we were, it was our duty, and it would 
be our happiness to be not only resigned to his holy 
will, but thankful, for blessings would come to 
us from those very trials. She said that God the 
Father never sent his children trials without 
wrapping up blessings inside of them, and that if we 
did not find the blessing, it would be because we sat 
mourning or murmuring over the trouble, instead 
of bringing it to God to open before us, and show 
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ns wliat good things could be taken ont of it. Qkf 
Nellie ! I'm sure Vve found tliat to be tme. He 
first good thing that came out of my trial was Hm 
being sent to that hoBpital^ to be taught by fhifc 
lady; but Fve taken many other good things 
from it since/' 

Patty paused^ somewhat exhausted with bo muck 
talking, and Nellie said, ^^I should like to hav 
about them all/' 

'^ So you shall one day, Nellie, but now yot 
must go home. Fm afraid we've talked too long.^ 

Nellie hurried home, thinking, as she did Mj^ 
that Patty's kind lady must be just such anoAet 
as her own Mrs. Stancombe, and longing isr 
Tuesday to come, that she might tell her friend of 
the lame girl who loved her Catechism so well, and 
with such good reason. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 

ymO HAtH BSDEBMED HE AND ALL IIAKEIKD. 




UESDAY came at lengthy and Nellie made 
«p her mind that^ the lesson over^ she 
would tell Mrs. Stanoombe all about her 
new &iend, and ask her to come and see her. She 
repeated h^ sentence correctly^ thinking all the 
time of Patty Seymour^ and all that she had learned 
from that same sentence on her sick bed in the 
hospital. Mrs. Stanoombe praised her for her at- 
tetition, and said, ^^I think, Nellie, you have 
learned now what a good Father God is to his 
little children. I am sure He has been such to 
you.'^ 

Nellie was not afraid of Mra. Stanoombe now, 
as she used sometimes to be, in the earlier stage of 
their acquaintance. The same thought came into 
her mind that had troubled her when Mrs. Stan- 
combe had first spoken to her about her being a 
''child of God,'^ and God being her Heavenly 
Father. It troubled her still, and she resolved to 
say so. 

''1 don't think God will bo a Father to the 
wicked people," she said. 
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Mrs. Stancombe smiled. ^' And who are ihe 
wicked people^ Nellie V^ she asked. 

Nellie thoaght of her father and his compamoiu; 
but of course she would not have said anytluDg 
about them. Mrs. Stancombe repeated the qnei- 
tion, adding^ " Are you wicked, or am I, do you 
think, Nellie V 

'Tm sure you ain't,*' replied Nellie, qaiddy, 
" but I am — ^leastways, I was ; but Pm trying to be 
good now, only I can't never be quite good.^' 

Again Mrs. Stancombe smiled, her grave smib 
which Nellie now know so well. ''And why en 
you never be quite good, Nellie?" 

*' I think," said NeUie, '' it's because one isn't 
quite good inside; and even when one tries, one 
can't help sometimes thinking about bad things, or 
wanting to do what isn't right." 

" I think so, too," said Mrs. Stancombe ; "and, 
do you know, Nellie, if God were only to own those 
for his children — only to admit those into his 
family who were quite good inside, as you call it, 
who never thought anything bad, or even wished 
to do anything wrong — ^He would not have any 
children at all in this world. And I will tell you 
why: because there are no such people in the 
world, and never can be. And I will tell you why 
there never can be : because so long as we live, 
Nellie, you and I, and every one else, we must have 
something wrong inside. It is the wicked heart we 
all have that makes us think and do wrong things; 
and this heart we can never get rid of until we dio 
and go out of this world altogether." 
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^' Then,'* said Nellie, " can one never be quite 
good in this world ?" 

'' Never,'' said Mrs. Stancombe ; *' no one has 
ever been quite good, in the whole world, since 
Adam disobeyed God, and ate the forbidden fruit 
in the garden, except the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
was -the only perfect Person.'' 

Nellie could scarcely understand this. She 
thought people like Mrs. Stancombe must be 
quite good, or, at all events, if they were not quite 
perfect, their goodness was sufficient to make them 
fit for heaven, and she could understand their being 
God's children, and God receiving them into his 
kingdom. 

Mrs. Stancombe's next remark, however, quite 
Ofvertumed this idea. '^ And however good people 
may be in this world, Nellie," she said, '^ they are 
never good enough to deserve any favour in God's 
eyes. God is so holy; his eyes are so pure; He 
sees sin in all the holiest people, and in the holiest 
things that those holy people do. If we were to try 
for ever and ever, we could never be good enough 
to deserve any favour from God. We should never 
be fit for anything but to be condemned. We 
should always be what we declare ourselves to be 
so many times in our beautiful Litany. You know, 
Nellie, what we call ourselves then, when we arc 
praying to this same Holy Trinity — three Persons 
and one God — ^about whom we are learning in these 
sentences in our Catechism. What do we say in 
church every Sunday? '0 God the Father of 
Heaven, O God the Son, Bedeemer of the world. 
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O God the Holy Ghost^ proceeding from the Faliher 
and the Son */ — ^what follows f Vfhskt is the pnvfor 
we offer r 

'^ Have mercy opon us, miserable Binnon^^ » 
plied Nellie. 

^^ Miserable sinners^'' repeated Mrs. Staiic<»i)Lbe) 
''that is what we all are — ^yoa^ and I^ and mmj 
one. In your eyes^ Nellie^ or in my eyes, tbere 
may be a difference. Some may seem to be gnit 
sinners, and some small sinners, and some perhifl 
we should scarcely call sinners at alL In tiie qrai 
of God all are sinners alike — ' miserable sinners.'" 

Nellie looked attentive but perplexed. Ibsi 
Stancombe said, "Tell me, Nellie, what thought il 
in your mind?'^ and she said, ''Wicked people 
can't go to heaven. You said no one could go ta 
heaven unless they were good.'' 

Mrs. Stancombe took up the Prayer Book. " We 
have it all here — all. God the Father made us and 
all the world. He made man holy. But man feDp 
Adam first when he disobeyed God, and everybody 
else afterwards. And so no one was good. And 
God was obliged to be angry with every one, and 
to say that all men should die, because all men had 
sinned. But now, Nellie, listen. There is a second 
sentence in this answer to the question, 'What 
dost the a chiefly learn in these articles of thy Be- 
lief?' and in that second sentence, in whom do you 
say that you have learned to believe ? " 

" ' In God the Son, who hath redeemed me 
and all the world.' " 

" Redeemed," continued Mrs. Stancombe; "once 
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understand this word, Nellie, and you will under- 
stand how it is that God, although he is such 
a great and holy God, with eyes too pure 
to look upon iniquity, can lot the sinners into 
heaven." 

'' Mamnm,'' interrupted Ellen Stanoombe, who 
had been listening very quietly to all that passed ; 
"iSBmmsk, won't you tell Nellie your story that 
you used so often ' to tell the children at the 
Sunday school — ^the story about redemption V* 

''It is not my stoiy, Ellen," replied Mrs. Stan- 
oombe ; '' it is a story that has been often told, to 
jDoake the great subject of ^ redemption ' — ^the great 
work of the ^Redeemer' — simple to chilA'en's 
minds. But certainly I will tell NeUie the story I 
used to tell my little London school children. 
Perhaps you, to make her understand it better, will 
tell her what the word ' redeem ' means. I was 
thinking only this morning, when you were saying 
jonr lessons to papa, what a correct meaning your 
book of derivations gave of it." 

'' It means, to ' buy back,' " replied Ellen. *' It 
comes from two Latin words, ^ re,' again, and ' emo/ 
I buy." 

''We won't attend to the Latin," said Mrs. 
Stancombe, "Nellie doesn't need to remember 
Latin. But I want her to remember the plain English 
meaning of the word ' redeem,' which is to buy back. 
Now, Usten, Nellie. If I give you something, I 
have no right to take it back; but if you 
agree to buy it back from me, and I agree to let 
yon have it for a certain sum, and you come to me 
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^' It was like Adam and Eve,^' said Nellie. 

'' Very like,'' remarked Mrs. Stancombe, smiling. 
Now listen, Nellie. This good Father, when He 
laced his children in this lovely home, snrroonded 
riih all these good things, and forbidden to touch 
at one, allowed them to have the power of obeying 
r disobeying. It was theirs to choose whether 
b^ would obey and remain in their home, or dis- 
bey, and be driven out. We know not what might 
ne been their choice, had not a tempter come. 
lat an evil spirit— one who,because he was miserable 
jBiself, envied the bliss of these happy children, 
nd longed to make them like himself — came to 
tern to tempt them to disobedience. He told them 
ieSy and they believed them. They forgot their 
faHier's word, or if they remembered his word, 
hey forgot his character, and trusted either that 
le would not remember that word, or would not 
:eep it, forgetting that such a Father as theirs, so 
lerfect in his holiness, so complete in his faithful- 
Lcss and truth, could neither lie nor change. So 
he tempter's advice was followed, the command 
ras disobeyed. And then what remained to the 
father — what was He obliged to do ?'* 

" To drive them out/' said Nellie. 

^'It was sore grief to Him to do it," said Mrs. 
Stancombe, ''for his was a Father's heart; He 
oved his children. He had rejoiced in their happi- 
less ; but the word was passed, the law had been 
fiven ; perfect obedience was needful, and perfect 
obedience had not been paid; the children must 
indergo the threatened sentence, and that sentence 
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was banishment. They rinst now go sway fiaia 
their Father^ which they would neveir hare dons 
had they not disobeyed. Nor was this alL Then 
was worse to come. They conld nerer come babL 
They had passed now into the power and po aacfla Bi 
of that same evil spirit who had tempted thm> 
His power over them began when first theyliEtaiiel 
to him. He had made them beUeye that he wm 
their friend — a better friend than their Faflnft 
They soon found out their mistake. Their ¥bA& 
called to them^ and they were a&aid to ccnne. UMi 
when they conld no longer hide themaelvcBj HtBf 
sought to make excnses. One blamed the otho^ 
and both blamed the tempter. With disobedieiMB 
came dispute^ and deceit^ and all other sins mi 
griefs. But the threat had been prononnced^ aai 
it must be fulfilled. Forth fix)m the Father's pre- 
sence went those unhappy children; and nertt* 
would they have returned, had not the Father^B 
just anger been appeased, and the Father's sen- 
tence removed, in a strange and wondrous way. 
These children were the Father's children. He 
had made them, and they were his ; his always, and 
his now. Whilst they remained obedient, they 
were his happy, peaceful children. After they dis- 
obeyed they were still his children, by the mere 
fact of his having created them ; but they were his 
unhappy, lost, and banished children, driven out of 
bis home, cast out of his presence. But in the 
glorious place where this good Father Himself 
dwelt, there dwelt with Him another Son, who had 
been with Him there for ever, who was spotless like 
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Lunself^ perfect in holiness^ and perfect in trath. He 
ad helped to create these children for the home 
I wbioh they had been placed; He had watched 
i their atniggle with temptation ; He had witnessed 
urir fallj and grieved over it. All that concerned 
le iUher concerned Him too^ for He was devoted to 
le Father, and the Father to Him. He had rejoiced 
^hem these happy children of the Father were made 
f Himj and placed in their bright home to be his 
lory and delight. When the glory was defaced^ 
nd the delight gone^ the heart of this only and 
eiloTed Son was grieved^ and in that heart He 
)in9cied a plan for the salvation of these fallen chil- 
fesL of his beloved Father^ so wonderM in its 
rifldcKBii and its love^ that we are told even the angels 
anQOt understand it. These poor creatures were 
Iriren forth for ever. Could no one bring them 
ladk ? Could no one save them ? The holy Son 
f the holy Father looked all rounds and saw that 
here was no arm to save — ^no one to plead for 
bem. Yes, there was One — One only. He could 
aVQ them. He had never disobeyed his Father, 
aid the law which these fallen children had broken 
id would keep for them. He would do all the 
rorJs. that they had failed to perform when they 
lad it in their power to do so, and even if they 
leaired, could never do now, because the power was 
^ne ; and the pumshment pronounced on them He 
jTonld bear in Iheir place. It was an awful punish- 
oent, an agonisdng death. But the love in that 
leart knew no bounds, and would be restrained by 
lO conside^tions. ' Father,^ He cried, ' thy children 
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on earth arc lost. I will redeem tbem. They bsve 
broken thy law. Let Me go and keep it, and U 
my complete obedience atone for their disobedieiu& 
They arc under the sentence of death, I will betf 
that sentence for them. I will die instead of ChflBL 
Thus shall thy holy word be kept. Thns shall 11i|f 
law be honoured. Thus shall thy righteous anger 
bo satisfied*' And wonderful as was the love flat 
led to sucli an offer^ as wonderful was the love flai 
accepted it. We can scarcely understand the lofB 
that could sacrifice an only and beloved SaaJ* 
Mrs. Stancombe's voice trembled^ for she knenr 
the love of a parent for an only child. '^Bnl 
that Father's heart was filled wii^ so marveDooB 
a love^ so intense a pity^ even for the childrea 
who had disbelieved^ and disobeyed^ and injured* 
and insulted Him^ that He gave his consent. And 
the Son of that great Father left his Father's, 
bosom — ^left his abode of bliss — came down to the 
place where these rebellious children had dwett, 
and multiplied^ and which they had filled with 
other rebels Uke themselves. He lived for themj 
and died for them^ and then He went back to 
his Father, who pronounced the work of saving 
his lost children to be finished, and opened once 
more to them the gates of heaven. What do 
you think, Nellie, would be the feelings of all those 
poor creatures, thus sought out in their misery and 
saved firom it by the Son of their oflfended Father- 
now, for his sake, oflfended no more — ^what would 
be their feelings, Nellie V 

'^ They would thank Him, and love Him,'' cried 
NelUe. 
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''And serre Him aU their lives/' said Mrs. 
Itancombe^ ''and feel that they could never do 
nough for one who had done so much for them. 
Hbb 1 Nellie^ it is not so. A few there are who 
eel {huB^ who love their Saviour, and follow 
iiid serve Him. But a great many will not even 
iaten to Him; and I will tell you why : because 
hey are like those first children in the garden; 
hey believe the tempter rather than the Truthful. 
Jew do you know why I have told you all this J" 

" To make me understand about Jesus' coming 
o die for us,'' said Nellie. 

" Coming to 'redeem' us," said Mrs. Stancombe. 

'The word 'redeem' means 'buying back.' And 

ihat is what Jesus does for his people. He buys 

ihem back. "We have all, like our first parents, Adam 

uod Eve, sold ourselves to sin — ' sold'— it is the 

vord used in the Bible. Jesus has bought us 

>ack. He has paid the price of his own blood for 

iftp in order to redeem us and all mankind. If we 

io not belong to God now — if we are not again 

received as his children, and admitted into his 

»mily, it is not because we cannot be, but because 

ive will not be—because, although Jesus has paid 

so great a price to buy us back firom sin and Satan, 

ire do not wish, to be set free; we prefer the ser- 

rioe of the devil to the service of God, and would 

rather enjoy the pomps and vanity of this wicked 

Tvorld, and indulge the sinful lusts of the flesh, and 

serve the devil and do his works, than enter into 

!ihe service of the Redeemer, who died that we 

Qodght live, who endured Himself all the punish- 

11 
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ment which our sms deseryed^ that for his sab 
God might forgive us^ and receiye ub again as Ui 
children. Nellie^ which would you choose to do f 

All Nellie's sonl was in her voice and eyes ii 
she answered^ " I would like to serve God^ and be 
his child^ and to love Jesus, who bought the widori 
people back again/' 

'^ Then, Nellie, God will enable jou to do fl^ 
for the same God who puts that wish into fM 
heart will cany on the work, and make yoaUi 
child/' 

'' But Fm so wicked," urged Nellie. 'Tm tt* 
like Patty Seymour." 

''And who is Patty Seymour?" asked Ita 
Stancombe, surprised at this sudden mention of > 
new name. 

" She's a lame girl, who lives close to uflj" 
replied Nellie; ''and I wanted to tell you abo** 
her before, only you were so busy teaching us. I 
promised her I'd ask you to come and see her, ^ 
I said as how I knew you would." 

" I certainly will," said Mrs. Stancombe; "a^d 
if I come to Heath Farm first, I dare say Mrs. Stoto 
will be kind enough to let you show me the way* 
And she is very good, is she ?" 

" Oh, so good !" exclaimed Nellie, warmly* 
^' She's crippled awful bad, and she's got a cougl 
that seems like as if it would tear her in two some- 
times; but she's so good, she never complains; 
she's always happy ; and she do love her Catechism 
so much. I'm sure," she added, looking at Mrs. 
Stancombe with her own peculiar look, half arch) 
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f shy — " Pm sure she's one of those who has 
m, bought back again/' 

*'Then/' said Mrs. Stancombe, '^ that's just 
17 she is^ as you say^ so good }" and she laid her 
nd on the open Prayer Book before her. *' See, 
siDie, this next sentence : ' And in the Holy Ghost, 
lio sanctifieth me, and aU the elect people of God/ 
3ani these words carefully. Before next Sunday, 
hope to come and see you, and you shall take me 
) see your friend Patty. I dare say she will help 
iboth to understand tiiem better/^ 
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AND m THB HOLY GHOST^ WHO SAKCTIJPUTU UMfO^ 
ALL THE ELECT PEOPLE OV GOD. 

LLES" said Mrs. Stancombe to her ISA 
daughter^ on the following Saturday,'! 
am going to-day to see this lame giiliUk 
Nellie Morton mentioned, and you may come irtt 




me." 

There were few things Ellen liked better thani 
walk with her mother. The hat and cloak am 
soon on^ and with her hand in Mrs. Stancombe^i^ 
and a face prepared for attention, Ellen, set out 
quite ready for " a talk.'' 

'^ You said, mamma,'' she began, '' that perli^B 
this lame girl would help Nellie to understand the 
next sentence in the Catechism. Why did yoa 
say so ?" 

" Because, Ellen, Nellie said she was ' so good/ 
and what do you think can make this lame girl^ or 
any one else good?" 

The Holy Spirit, of course, mamma.'* 
That was all I meant, Ellen. Nellie is going 
to learn for me, next Tuesday, the words which sa^ 
that she believes in the Holy Ghost, who sanctifiai 
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all the elect people of God. This is a very important 
article — ^a very necessary 'joint* indeed, Ellen, in 
the body of our belief. If this little lame friend of 
Nellie's is ' so good,* she may help her to under- 
stand what goodness really is — where it comes 
from — what, or rather who produces it. Goodness 
is ' Banctification' — a long word, Ellen; but you 
know its meaning, and I do not think it will be 
difficult to make Nellie understand it also. I shall 
not try to teach her yet all the different mean- 
ings of the word ' sanctification' which you have 
learned in studying this sentence in your Cate- 
chism.'^ 

'^ I did not learn them all at firsts mamnTa. I 
oicdy learned the most important.'^ 

^'And it is the most important one which I 
want NeUie now to understand, and which I said 
her lame friend, if she is ' so good,' might help 
her to understand better. You can tell me, Ellen, 
what is the principal meaning of the word ' sanctifi- 
oation'?'' 

''It means making people holy who were un- 
holy before — ^making them good— giving them right 
thoughts and wishes, teaching them what they 
ought to do, and enabling them to do it.'* 

'' Which is the work of the third Person in the 
Hcdy Trinity, Ellen. God the Father made us. God 
die Son hath redeemed us. God the Holy Ghost 
sanctifieth us. You see, Ellen, the Catechism says, 
' God the Son hath redeemed me/ It does not say, 
' Gk>d the Son redeems me.' But it says, ' Gk)d the 
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Holy Ghost scmcUfieth me' — not 'Judh sandififll: 



me/" 



€( 



I know why^ mamma. Papa has often toll! 
me tliat. He used to tell it me very often, irinj 
first I said my Catechism, becanse sometimes I| 
nsed to forget, and say both the sentences aEkBi 
' I believe in God the Son, who hath redeemed ns 
and aU mankind, and in God the Holy Ghost^ lAi 
hath sanctified me and all the elect people of God/ 
Only papa told me I must not make that mistala 
He said it was very important to remember te 
difference in the two sentences/' 

'^ Yes, Ellen, as Jesus Himself declared vpm 
the CToss, when He gave his life a sacrifioe fir 
sin and sinners, the work of redemption m 
finished. The price was paid. Man was boii|^ 
back to God. There remained no more saori 
fice to make. Christ hath redeemed ns, and aS 
mankind. But it is quite different with Ae 
work of our sanctification, with the matter of 
making us holy. When does that work begiOf 
Ellen V • 

'' When we are little children, mamma.'^ 

''Was there ever a time in your life, EDeiif 
when God the Holy Ghost was not in you, seethpig 
to sanctify you and make you holy 7 Can yon re- 
member the time when you had no conscience, and 
could do wrong without knowing that it was wxongi 
and displeasing to God V* 

'' No, mamma, never.'' 

'* That was the beginning of the work of God 
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the Holy Ghost in your heart. Now tell me when 
this work ends V 

"Never, mamma.'^ 

'' Never/* repeated Mrs. Stancombe. " It goes 
€>n increasing and increasing. It is not, like the 
work of God the Son in onr redemption, done once 
and for ever. God the Holy Ghost carries on his 
work daily, honrly, in onr hearts — always progress- 
ing, always increasing — jnst as it is so beautifiilly 
described in the prophet's vision. Yon remember 
that chapter, Ellen?" 

'' Oh, yes, mamma I Ton know I always like 
80 mnch to read it. I think it is snch a beautiful 
story, how Ezekiel was brought to the door of the 
house, and saw the waters issuing from under the 
threshold of the house eastward and northward, 
and going on increasing, and growing deeper and 
deeper, until when they were measured; they were 
first to the ankles, then to the knees, then to the 
loins, and afterwards, when measured for the last 
time, were a river that one could not pass over— - 
waters to swim in." 

''And do you remember, when Ezekiel and the 
man stood by the banks of the river, what they 
saw there ?" 

'' Yeiy many trees on the one side and on the 
other." 

" Wonderful trees those were, Ellen ; their leaf 
was not to fade, their fruit was not to be consumed. 
I think David tells us something about them also, 
in the first Psalm. What is said there of these trees 
of the Lord's planting V 
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That they shall be planted by the rivers of 
water^ mamma; that they shall bring forth their 
fruit in due season^ and their leaf shall not 
wither/' 

''Becanse their waters issue out of the sanc- 
tuary, Ellen. Those holy waters have wonderfbl 
power. We are told that everything shall live 
whither the river cometh. The holy waters, first 
deep to the ankles, increase to the knees, to the 
loins— -to be so deep that they know no measure 
until they carry the sanctified soul on to the shores 
of eternity. AH through the Bible, EUen, we 
are taught that hoUness is an increasing work. 
Our Lord Himself teaches us this lesson in 
more than one of his parables. You remem- 
ber what He says about the grain of mustard 
seed V 

"And about the leaven, mamma, which the 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal until 
the whole was leavened/' 

" And the good seed sown by the sower, Ellen. 
There was not much to see at first — ^nothing at all, 
indeed. If you had passed by, you could not have 
found out which seed had taken root — ^that by the 
wayside, or that on the stony ground, or that among 
the thorns, or that on the good ground. It is only 
after a while that it begins to be seen, and then only 
by degrees ; first the blade, then the ear, then the 
fiill com in the ear. This is the manner of the work 
of the Holy Ghost. But where we see real goodness 
we know the work is begun. And I was struck 
by what Nellie said of her new little friend, for 
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children are good judges of one another. Even 
when they are not very good themselves, they are 
shrewd in perceiving goodness in others, and de- 
tecting the difference between the real coin and 
the felse — between mere appearance and reality. 
I look forward with great pleasure to making 
acquaiatance with this lame girL^' 



CHAPTBB XX. 




AND IN TAB HOLT GHOST^ WHO SANCTHmBTH lOB^ ilD 
ALL THE ELECT PEOPLE OV GOD. 

it was not to make acqnamtance withtiiB 
lame girl that a kind Providence luid 
arranged that Mrs. Stancombe should go to 
Heath Cottage that day. No sooner had she and 
EUen^ and Nellie Morton^ who joined them on 1ili0 
road^ entered Patty Seymour's cottage^ than the side 
girl uttered a joyM cry of surprise. The yermiUoii 
colour mounted to her cheeks^ giving them a bright- 
ness such as Nellie had never seen on any fioe 
before ; then fading rapidly away^ left them paler 
than ever^ as she held out both the little thin handB, 
exclaiming^ '' Our lady 1 our own lady 1'' 

Mrs. Stancombe^ EUen^ and Nellie^ looked first at 
one another and then at Patty^ all in equal surprise. 
Then Mrs. Stancombe said^ taking the pale hands in 
hers^ '' You do not know me, my child. Ton have 
never seen me before.'' 

" Not seen you before I" exclaimed Patt^j 
eagerly ; '' not in the hospital in London — ^not when 
you used to come and talk to us, and read to vBf 
and teach us our Catechism I Oh I I shaU neveri 
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never forget you. But there were so many of ns^ 
and it was so long ago^ and tlien I am so mnch 
altered. Father says Pm not a bit like what I was 
when he took me up to London^ and that Dr. Dan* 
vers would not know me again.'' 

These words helped to recall the child to Mrs. 
Stancombe's mind. ''Dr. Danvers/' she said; 
'' then yon are the little girl who came np &om the 
oomitry^ and who told me about the good father 
who loved you so well. Tour name was Patty, I 
think?" 

''Yes, ma'am, Patty Seymour. Father brought 
me np himself; and he came to see me a fortnight 
after when you were teaching in the ward." 

''Yes," said Mrs. Stancombe; ''I remember 
quite well now. But, as you say, my diild, you are 
much changed since then." 

''I know I am," cried Patty; "but I shall 
never be changed enough to forget you and all you 
taught us. Oh, how well I recollect that day that 
father came. It was that very afternoon that you 
asked which of us had a good father at home, and I 
told you about mine, and you talked to us about 
our Father in Heaven having made us just as we 
ought to be made, and since then I have always felt 
80 differently. I told Nellie all about it the other ^ 
day, and she told me about the lady who taught her 
too. But we didn't ever think it was the same 
Iady«-the very same. Oh, NeUie, we never dreamt 
of that, did we?" 

And the lame girl turned her eager face, the 
bright colour now again upon it, towards Nellie, and 
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the words were uttered rapidly in her surprise and 
excitement. 

" It's downright wonderfbl/' was all that Nellie 
could say, 

"Mamma/' said Ellen Stancombe, "I think 
it's almost a miracle." 

" Not quite, Ellen/' said Mrs. Stanoombe, smil- 
ing. "I believe we learned the other day that 
miracles are something contrary to the laws of 
nature ; and there has been no setting aside of the 
laws of nature in a kind God bringing up our Utfle 
friend from this place to London for me to make 
acquaintance with her there, and then bringing me 
down from London to this place to carry on that 
acquaintance here. It's not quite a miracle. But 
it is, as Nellie says, very wonderful. It's just like 
God's ways. You know we are expressly told in 
the Bible that He does 'wonderfiil things.* This is 
one of them. His very name is 'wonderful.' The 
Psalmist says truly, that such knowledge is too 
wonderful for us to attain unto it. And so^ indeed^ 
it is." 

Then, sitting down by the sick girl's conch, the 
two other children standing by her with interested 
countenances, Mrs. Stancombe talked very serionsly 
• to them all. 

"I do not know, Patty," she said, ''whether 
you have ever seen a manufactory, or had anything 
to do with machinery, but I know that Nellie has, 
for she has often told me that her father worked in 
a cotton mill at her old home; and though my own 
little daughter has never yet seen a manufiBkctoiy, 
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shld has often seen and admired the wonders of 
machinery." 

" So have I/' said Pafcty ; " at leasts Fve seen it 
at work once^ and that is enough^ I'm sure^ to pre- 
vent one's ever forgetting it. Father took me to 
see some of the sights in London when I came out 
of the hospital^ before we retmned here. He took 
me to the Polytechnic. I shall never forget the 
machines we saw there.*' 

'' And coold yon understand them ?" asked Mrs. 
Stoncombe. 

Patty smiled. '^ Oh^ no^ indeed^ ma'am. Father 
said he conld not do that himself, thoagh he knows 
a good deal about such things ; he said he admired 
them more than I did, because he understood them 
better, and that I should have been a great deal 
more astonished and a great deal more delighted 
even Ihan I was if I had been able to understand 
the working of all the different parts as clearly as 
he did. All I could see was the beautiful things 
that were made in such an extraordinary way." 

'' The results/' said Mrs. Stancombe, " or rather a 
small part of them, for you were there, no doubt, a 
very little time, and only saw a very trifling portion 
of what it was in the power even of that machinery 
to do. Its power could be turned to many other 
purposes than what you saw." 

'' Yes, ma'am; so &.ther said, and that it would 
take one's life to examine into all the machinery 
that might be seen even in London, and a great deal 
more than one's life to understand it." 

'' The ' wheels within wheels,' '^ said Mrs. Stan- 
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combe; ''the endless springs^ the ceaseless move- 
ment^ now of one part^ now of another. It seemed 
to you very wonderfhl^ very beantifiil^ did it notf" 

'' Very/' said Patiy, '' I have often thongU 
about it since." 

''Yet/' said Mrs. Stancombe, gravely^ "won^ 
derfol and powerful as all this assuredly is^ it is hot 
the work of man — ^the invention of man's brain- 
worked by man's hand^ and yet we think so mnfik 
about it^ whilst there is another machinery vasti^ 
more wonderful^ and vastly more beautiM^ tcx^ 
constantly at work before our eyes^ and we thinki 
at leasts very many of us do^ very little about it at 
all. Do you not know what I mean f" 

"You mean God's wonderful doings,'' said 
Patty. 

"The marvellous arrangements of his Prori- 
dence/' replied Mrs. Stancombe. "You talk of 
the many wheels, the many springs, and hinges, and 
pivots of man's machinery. AU that is as nothingi 
and less than nothing, compared to the wondrous 
arrangements of God's Providence ; that marvelloiu 
Providence which, in its never-ceasing movement, 
under the skilful, tender hand of its great Director, 
is constantly working out such wonderful results. 
I think we have seen something of God's providence 
to-day, something of its power, and of its love also, 
don't you?*' and Mrs. Stancombe looked at the 
children by her side. "What result has been 
worked out by one of the wheels of God's machinery 
to-day ?" 

" It has brought you to Patty," said Nellie, who 
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ad listened eagerly to all Mrs. Stancombe Iiad been 
aying^ and had understood every word. 

''And a previous wheel had brought her up to 
iondon^ to be nursed and taught in the hospital 
here^ and another brought me down to Oldfield to 
neet her again here^ and another had sent you be- 
6re me, Nellie, to prepare me for finding an old 
fiend in a new place. Do you not see that there 
ire 'wheels within wheels^ at work in all these 
hings?'' 

" Yes, ma'am,'* said Patty, '' I'm sure there are, 
hough we cannot understand them all, nor half of 
hem.'* 

"Nor yet a quarter of them," said Mrs. Stan- 
sombe. ''It would take, as your father said, a life- 
dme to understand the worldngs of all the endless 
nachinery of this world. But it will take all eter- 
lity to understand the working of God's providence. 
3od is so great, so wonderftd in his power and 
^dness, that He has, as it were, prepared a spe- 
dal machinery, in which to work out the chara<5ters 
ind lives of every one of his children. This may 
leem to you very wonderful, Nellie," she continued, 
>bs6rving the look of wonder in little Nellie's blue 
yes, " but it is perfectly true. When once a per- 
K)n, or a child, has become a member of Christ, a 
?hild of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
leaven; when once they have believed and felt that 
ihey are 'bought back' to God, and therefore have 
)ecome once more his children, then they know 
ihat every single thing that happens to them is 
urranged by the hand of God. Tie whole of their 
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lives is being worked upon by springs and wheelS; 
unseen to them^ but directed by Grod Himsell 
This is a difficult subject for you to understand^ and 
I find it difficult to make it easy enougli for yoo, 
but you will understand it more and more aa yoa 
grow older. 

" Now there is only one thing more I want to 
say to you on this subject^ and this I think you will 
all be able very easily to understand. All iiiis m^ 
chinery that we have been talking about^ this eeatiHj 
machinery^ it is not made only for beauty^ thoni^ 
it is so beautiful^ or only for power^ though it is M 
powerful. There is some other object in view—il 
there not ? Something is to come out of all this— * 
something which we shall be fully able to see^ and 
handle^ and understand^ though we may be able to 
comprehend so little of the power that produced it-^ 
something which is to be of use^ or ornament, to 
ourselves and others; is it not so V 
Yes, ma'am," said Patiy. 
And so it is with us/' replied Mrs. Stancombe. 
''When God prepares a wonderful, secret ma- 
chinery, with endless arrangements and contri?* 
ances, in which to form, and mould, and cut, and 
purify the characters and conduct of his children^ 
He means that all this machinery should accomplish 
the work for which He has expressly prepared iL 
What do you think we ought to do, to seek that this 
work should be done, and quickly done, or to strive to 
hinder and prevent it by every means in our power f 

" Of course," said Nellie, quickly, '' we should 
try to help in the work.'* 
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Mrs. Stancombe smfled. 

^ I am a&aid^ Nellie, we can't do very rnnoh to 
filp^ we are sach weak, foolish^ ignorant creatures^ 
lut we oertamly can do a great deal to hinder, 
Vben your fE^ther worked in the mill at Wolverton, 
hat you were telling me about the other day, you 
aald not have helped much about the machinery, 
iould you T" 

No, not at all," replied Nellie. 
But you could have hindered," continued !Mts. 
{tancombe. ^'If you had mischievously placed 
omething in the way — a wisp of straw even; or 
lad twisted some screw the wrong way, or taken 
fofe some pin. ' 

''A boy did, once," exclaimed Nellie; "but he 
vas well punished^ and we all thought it was very 
vicked." 

''Yet not 80 wicked, Nellie, as hindering God's 
rreat work, which boys and girls too are doing 
>verjr day.'* 

'' How ?" asked Nellie. 

But before replying to this question, Mrs. Stan- 
X)mbe asked another. 

''What is God's work in man — ^H!is great 
ibject in all He does for us, and in us ?" 

The question was beyond Nellie. Mrs. Stan* 
K>mbe turned to Patty, and she answered it with 
>ne word, humbly and reverently spoken. 

"Holiness." 

" Holiness," repeated Mrs. Stancombe. " ' This 
s the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you, 
sven your sanctification.' The great agent in carry- 

12 
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ing on this work of 8anctification in iihe Boal of a 
man^ or of a diild^ is Qod tHe Holy Ghost. This gmt 
Person of the Holy Triniiy is constantly working on 
us, and in ns, with this one object—^ make « 
holy. ' Created in Christ Jesus unto good worio, 
which God hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them/ We have not time to talk morenonTj 
and I am sure Patiy must be tired." 

" Oh, no,'* exclaimed Patiy; '' I have liked it so 
much, so very much. It has been like the old tamei 
in the hospital to have a talk like this." , 

''I hope we shall have very many such^*' sod 
Mrs. Stancombe, " but now I must go back to OUp 
field, and Nellie to Heath Farm. I shall be son 
prised if our conversation to-day has not helped to 
make her understand her next week's lesson in tliB 
Catechism better than she would otherwise hsva 
done/' 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE LAND OV EOTFT AND THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE. 




BLLIE had readied tliis sentence in her 
Catedbism^ and Mrs. Stancombe found 
that she knew a good deal about the land 
of Egypt and tho house of bondage. Nellie had 
spoken truly when she had said^ some time since^ 
that she liked stories^ and that was why she lis- 
tened to the Gospels wheA they were read in church. 
For the same reason she had listened to the lessons 
whenever there was anything in them to excite 
her wonder or attract her imagination — two very 
predominant qualities in little Nellie's brain. And 
amongst all the stories of olden times^ to which^ as 
stories^ Nellie had delighted to listen^ few had had 
more charm for her than the story of the poor perse- 
cuted people of Israel, whom Pharaoh made to work 
so hard, and to whom at length the powerful Deliverer 
came. Perhaps there was something in the circum- 
stances of Nellie's own little life which had helped 
to make this story one oi the most interesting in 
all the Bible to her. Association and sympathy 
have much to do with all our pains and pleasures — 
much more even than we ourselves suspect, and 
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certamly mncli more than cMdren ever suspect; 
for childliood^ althougli so qnick to feel^ seldom 
panses either to examine or to reason. The hard 
life Nellie had long livedo the desire she had bo 
often felt for deliverance from it, the bondage and 
the toil within the walls of her own little cottage^ 
had led the child to appreciate that story more than 
any other. And it was a great help to Mrs. Stao- 
combe, in teaching Nellie the traths of religion, to 
find her, ignorant as she was of the very simplest 
of the doctrines of the gospel of the blessed God^ 
yet well acquainted with many — ^indeed, with moat 
of the facts of the Bible, many of which were types 
and figures of better things to come^ and deeper 
things within. It was like bringing the light of 
the son into a room already frimished^ though wilih 
windows closed and barrdd to all that could shed 
brightness and warmth on what was gathered 
there. 

Nellie came to her next lesson, after the con- 
versation at Patty^s house, with the words of the 
next sentence thoroughly known, and Mrs. Stan- 
combe found, to her satisfaction, that she codd 
answer almost every question put to her concerning 
the leading out of the children of Israel by the hand 
of Moses from the bondage of Egypt, through the 
Eed Sea, into the wilderness, which was to be their 
passage to the land of Canaan. But when ques- 
tioned as to the hidden meaning of this wonderful 
Btoiy— the greater deliverance and the greater 
DeUverer ; the worse bondage, and the better and 
more blessed freedom which aU these things repre- 
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sented as in a picture — ^Nellie could answer nothing j 
but her blue eyes sparkled briglitly^ her whole face 
bespoke her interest. The very idea that there was a 
something in this story beyond what the mere facts 
stated^ filled the child with interest. Types — pictures 
and emblems of the unseen^ were delightful to her 
mind^ which was not one to seek much proofs but to 
seize rapidly and believe readily all that it was able 
to reach. Consequently^ allegory took a powerful 
hold on her in carrying the words beyond the hear- 
ing of the ear into the understanding of the heart. 

" And you do not know any one of whom Moses 
makes you think V^ said Mrs. Stancombe. '' Let us 
see what he did — ^what his work was.'' 

^' He set the people free^ he brought them out 
of Egypt/' said Nellie. 

" The land of bondage/' said Mrs. Stancombe, 
'' I do not think Egypt is the only land of bondage^ 
NeUie^ with which we are acquainted^ nor Pharaoh 
the cruellest and most tyrannical of princes^ nor his 
officers the hardest of taskmasters. What would 
you say if I were to teU you that we are, every one 
of us, bom into an Egypt — a land of bondage of our 
own — and held in service to a more wicked and cruel 
prince than Pharaoh, who employs servants of his 
own to rule and tyrannize over us without mercy V 

"I should think you'd got a meaning in it," 
replied Nellie; "like when you told us about the 
children who disobeyed their Father, and were 
driven away from Him to live in trouble and sorrow 
until the Elder Brother brought them back." 

" And you would say quite right, Nellie," re- 
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plied Mrs. Stancombe ; " and I think^ if we look a 
little into this stoiy^ we shall find the very same 
persons here that we found in the other ; for there 
is one great truth which all the Bible stories aie 
meant to teach — one great Person^ and one great 
work^ which we find described over and over agaOi 
and yet can never find too ofben^ because all our 
happiness in this worlds and all our salvation in Qa 
next, depend on this Person and on this work. 
Can you tell me by this time^ Nellie ? have oar 
lessons on the Catechism taught you yet who is this 
Person, and what this work is V 

" The Person is Jesus/' said Nellie. 

Mrs. Stancombe looked at her own EUen^ ^ 
replied at once, " And j)he work is redemption/' 

" Buying us back," said Nellie ; "1 remember 
that/' 

" ' Buying us back,' ' setting us free.' It is 
all the same old story, which yet never seems, and 
never can seem old to us." 

Again she looked at Ellen, who said, '^ Because 
it always seems so new." 

^^ Nellie does not know those favourite lines of 
yours, Ellen, but we must teach them to her. You 
may repeat the first verses now, for our subject 
suits them well." 

And Ellen repeated, in reverent and feeling 
tones, the verses she herself had lately learned— 

Tell me the old, old story 
Of Tinseen things above^ 
Of Jesus and his glory, 
Of Jesns and his love. 
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Tell me the story mmplj. 
As to a little child, 
For I am weak and weary. 
And helpless, and defiled. 

Tell me the story slowly. 
That I»may take it in— 
That wonderf ol Bedemption, 
God*8 remedy for sin. 

Tell me the story oftent 
For I forget so soon ! 
The ** early dew" of morning 
Has passed away at noon I 

Tell me the story softly, 
"With earnest tones and grare i 
Bemember I'm the sinner 
Whom Jesnsioame to save. 

Tell me the story always. 
If yon would really be. 
In any time of trouble, 
A oomforter to me. 

Tell me the same old story. 
When yon have cause to fear 
That this world's empty glory 
Is costing me too dear. 

Yes, and when thai world's glory 
Shall dawn npon my sool, 
Tell me the old, old story, 
Christ Jesus icaxes thsa wholb. 

elHe was delighted with these verses^ the 
I of which were as simple as her own little 
, and fitted well into it. So much delighted 
he with them^ that she was weU pleased when 
Stancombe suggested that the rest of their^ 
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time shonld be spent in learning them by beaii^ 
and that they shonld pnt off nntil next week flie 
conclusion of her lesson on the subject of redemp- 
tion. The lines were easy to leam^ and easy to 
remember. Nellie returned to the Farm saying 
them over and over to herself. Many and maaya 
time did she repeat them that evening; and when 
she fell asleep that nighty those words were 
sounding in her ears and heart. 




CHAPTER XXIL 

THB LAHD OF EQTFT AND THB HOUSE OF BONDAGE. 

the following Taesdaj Mrs. Stancombe 
began the lesson by asking Nellie whether 
she remembered and conld repeat the 
'erses which she had learned the week before. To 
he delight of EUen^ who so dearly loved these verses 
lerself, Nelly repeated them without missing a word^ 
ind with 80 much feeling in her tone, that it was 
osy to see they were learned '^by heaai/* and not 
»nly by head and tongue. 

'^ Ton like these verses, Nellie V* said Mrs. Stan- 
^mbe. 

''Tes/^ she replied, ''very, very much.'* 
'' Then/' continued Mrs. Stancombe, " we must 
Lope that you like also the ^old, old story' which 
hey tell us. It may well be called so. It is the story 
hat is always wanted, the stoiy that the Bible is 
jontinually telling over and over again, in many 
lifferent ways. It began to be told in the 
j^arden of Eden. Our first parents were the 
irst listeners to it, and eagerly, indeed, must they 
lave listened, for the stoiy was already wanted by 
hem. It will go on being told throughout aU the 
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boundless ages of eternity. Fellow-sinners tell it 
to one another now; fellow-angels wiU ging it to 
one another then. When it is no longer wanted 
for salvation it will still be wanted for praise.^' And 
again Mrs. Stancombe repeated the verse-^ 

** Ten me the story alofrlj. 
That I may take it in. 
That wonderfbl redemptioD, 
God's reanaoSj tor siik 

''Allegories help^ perhaps^ more than aayChiiig 
else to make ns take things in. Qoi, who mads our 
minds^ knew this^ and therefore we find in his Wori 
endless tjpes^ pictures^ emblems^ all telling the 
same old^ old stoiy. Some day^ Nellie^ when lie 
are not as bnsy about onr Church Catechism as m 
are now^ perhaps we may look at some of theee 
pictures together, and see what new things we can 
learn from them about the old story — ^you Ub 
allegories ? ^' 

'' Better than anything," said Nellie. 

" Well, I can promise to show you many in the 
Bible ; pictures of persons — ^Moses, Joshua^ SamsoDy 
David, Solomon, Jonah; pictures of things — ^laddfin 
reaching from earth to heaven, pillars of doud and 
fire, manna falling from heaven to earth, rocks and 
brazen serpents, scape-goats, and red cowSi all 
teaching the same thing, trying to make us tahit 
in. But now we have to find out what is this land 
of bondage which we are all bom in, and from whichy 
as you say, Jesus is the Person who delivers us.'' 

" It must be our sin^'' said Nellie^ '^ and tho 
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devil is tho wicked prince who rales over us^ like 
Pharaoh over the Israelites/' 

^' And who employs many oj£cers to work mider 
him^ and keep us in his power^ and hinder all our 
attempts to get free^ and make us^ force us^ to work 
for hii#. I wonder who these officers are^ these 
cmel task-masters. I think that you have learned 
some sentences in the earlier part of your Catechism 
which may help you to discover them. One of the first 
things your god-parents did for you was to promise 
iliat you should not obey these officers of the Evil 
Qne^ that you should 'renounce' them^ cast off 
their service.'' 

" The devil and aU his works," repeated NelHe. 

''And what follows ? " asked Mrs. Stancombe. 

''The pomps and vanity of this wicked world, 
and all the sinful lusts of the flesh." 

" Those are the devil's officers," said Mrs. Stan- 
combe, ''and very strict officers they are. They 
love their master, and work hard for him. There is 
no fear of their letting any one go free whom he 
has delivered into their charge, for want of diligence 
and activity on their part. There is a very beautiful 
collect of our Church that tells us how completely 
we are in their power. You know it, BUen. It is 
the collect papa often reads at the end of the 
evening prayers." 

EUen repeated the words, " ' Gk)d, whose nature 
and property is ever to have mercy, and to forgive, 
receive our humble petitions; and though we be 
tied and bound with the chain of our sins, yet let 
the pitifulness of Thy great mercy loose us, for the 
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hononr of Jesus Christy our Mediator and Advoostoi 
Amen/ '' 

'^ ' Tied and bound with a chain — ^the cham of 
our sins/ that is how the devil keeps his prisonen. 
Now, Nellie, have you ever seen convicts at wcclct 
the chains round their feet, 'tied and bound* f 

''Yes,'' said Nellie; and she shivered, for tte 
thought had often crossed her mind, that if Im 
father continued his evil doings, about whidi flh0 . 
understood just enough to know that they wm 
contrary to law, he might one day be like thoM 
men whom she had often seen in the days of liar 
earlier childhood, going to and from their dail^ 
work, with iron chains around their feet, and an 
officer keeping guard over them. 

" Convicts are not free,'' said Mrs. Stancombe; 
" they are m bondage. Now, just as they are bound 
and driven, just as the children of Israel also were 
bound and driven, so are all men, all* women, and 
all children, bound by their sins, and driven at will 
by the devil, until the great Deliverer comes to set 
them free. And that Deliverer is ?" 

" Jesus," replied Nellie. 

"The Eedeemer and Saviour of bound men," 
said Mrs. Stancombe ; " of whom Moses was a type, 
who comes to set them free, delivering them from 
the bondage of sin, and bringing them through 
the wilderness into the heavenly land, of which 
Canaan was a picture. Now, through what Bed 
Sea must aU those be brought who would pass 
from the bondage of sin to the rest and joy of 
salvation ? " 
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Nellie could not answer. Mrs. Stancombe 
imed to Ellen^ who said — 

'^ Through the sea of Christ's blood/' 

'^ Once through that sea/' continued Mrs. Stan- 
ombe^ '' and delivered from the power of the devil, 
lat crueller prince than Pharaoh, and led by Christ, 
lat greater Deliverer than Moses, they, like the 
sraelites of old, may march triumphantly forward, 
lie joy and gratitude of delivered souls in their 
eaarts, the songs and praises of delivered souls on 
bieir lips. But did the land of Canaan lie on the 
orders of t^ Bed Sea ? Once on the other side, 
rere the redeemed people of Israel within that 
^sired land ? " 

''Oh, no, mamma/' exclaimed Ellen; ''they 
lad a long journey to take first, all through the 
rildemess." 

"And is not this just like ourselves," said Mrs. 
Stancombe, "^aved by Christ, washed in the sea of 
lis precious blood— brought out of Satan's bondage 
—made the freed men of Christ — ^yet obliged to 
ravel through the wilderness of this life before we 
an reach the heaven of peace and rest before 
LS. But the Israelites had not to travel alone. 
^o was always with them, always at hand to 
each them — ^wam them— lead them — strengthen 
hem?" 

" Moses, mamma," replied BUen ; " Moses was 
nth them, and Christ is with us." 

" Our Great Deliverer first," said Mrs. Stan- 
mnihe; "and then our Great Commander — our 
Japtain, and our Leader. Tliere ore so mauy 
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tilings that I might tell you on this subject^ that I 
find it difficult to stop talking about it^ especul^ 
when I have such interested and attentive Iittile 
listeners. But we must not forget that Mrs. Stokai 
will be expecting Nellie back^ so I will only say one 
thing more^ which I want to impress on your miiid^ 
because it is the special lesson of to-day, and iihe 
introduction to the lesson which will come afiVi 
and occupy us for some weeks — ^the Commandmeoii 
of God. These Israelites, whom God brought oak 
of the land of Egypt, and out of the honse of bonlp 
age — after they were thus delivered ^d reLeaaedi 
and sent on their way to Canaan, had they anythiiig 
more to do with God V 

'^ Oh, yes, mamma,'^ said Ellen ; '' it was lihtt 
that they began to have most to do with Him* B 
was after they were brought through the Bed Sei 
that God gave them the Ten Commandments.'' 

'^ And those Commandments were to teach them 
what ? You can answer in one short word. They 
were to teach the children of Israel — ^the people 
whom Moses had delivered from bondage, how 

to '' 

Obey,'' said Ellen. 

To obey God's Holy Law," said Mrs. Stan- 
combe, '' which is what none ccm do who are not 
first set free from sin and Satan by Christ, and 
which all will do who are set free. You have 
learned some of my favourite verses on this subject^ 
Ellen, I will mark them for Nellie to learn alflo. 
They will teach her that Christ thus redeems his 
people from the bondage of their sins, that thej 
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may serve and obey Him^ and be bis people. There 
10 that verse in the fourth of Deuteronomy/' 

Ellen repeated it — '' ' The Lord hath taken you, 
and brought you forth out of the iron furnace, even 
out of Egypt, to be unto Him a people of 
jiiheritance/ '' 

''And those striking verses in the eleventh of 
Jeoremiah. Nellie and you shall read them to* 
gether/' 

And the children read &om the third to the 
fifth verse—'' ' Thus saith the Lord God of Israel ; 
Gursed be }he man that obeyeth not the words of 
tiiifl covenant, which I commanded your fathers in 
the day that I brought them forth out of the land of 
Egypt, from the iron furnace, saying. Obey my 
voice, and do them, according to all which I com- 
mand you ; so shall ye be my people, and I will be 
your God : That 1 may perform the oath which I 
bave sworn unto your fathers, to give them a land 
flowing with milk and honey, as it is this day.' '^ 

" There are many other verses which teach us 
the same truth, that those who are set free from sin 
are thus set free, that they may become the servants 
of righteousness. But we must talk more of this 
another day. Now Nellie must run home, and think 
over what we have learned to-day.'' 

Nellie did think it over and talked it over too, 
for she told it all again to her friend Patty, and Patty 
made one remark to her which served greatly to 
press in upon her mind the truth which Mrs. Stan- 
oombe had placed there — 

It is, indeed, a blessed freedom," the sick 
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jiri aid, ' •▼itli ^roicii Chxisti makes bis peopbfiw. 
Wi jecoine Jia ierrmts, it is true; bnt ^^i 
3Ernco -roen -sve love those we seire; it n dt 
happiest ife ji ^ rfae world — ^it is joy, itisdeli^ 
to io anytfam^ fbr :» dear one — it isgrief nofctoh 
able :o iu it.*' 

The taars aHed PafctVa eyes, for she had o&i 
felt her crippled conditioii more keenly becam i 
kept her from helping others than from any jn- 
▼ations it imposed on herself, and Nellie synfi- 
thized, for she was beginning to delight in iaag 
anything for good old Mr. Stokes, because flb 
liked him so mudi; and as the thought of whrti 
wonld be to wait on Mrs. Stancombe passed throng 
her mind, she realized to the fnll the troth of Pa*^« 
words. 

« I think that is trne,'* shesaid; ''ifsverynicB 
to work for those we love.'* 

" Nice V exchumed Patty ; « fl^s joy— it's Wk 

And we don't lovb the devil ever, even when f» 

»rw ivrvinsr and foEowing Bin. You know fle 

•Jilno 'tiwlf wils us that love is of God, and I doirt 

kiiiis my Jue oan know anything about love, evm 

^ar^U'.v ow— *c least, not real, true, good love- 

ii vxv jtjions "n Vrod: till they are in God, and 

vi v.itt iicse vaom they love are in Him toa 

v>, u "*m? "ioJae TO Love is liberty— perfect 

'^.^.,■^^r-.-^*r 1 :» >tir jwn free choice. To obef 

■jf.iii Mi«aM»9 tf:m» Toonc arr titem, is the thing we 

•tT-*t*;- -*iu» ^ *iil ' ■ <itwr* ui "iff worid. Don't you knof 

•!;*« • s^t*^ X i» ipoi, Sidlifi, that lovely hymn 
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''Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned oat for me. 

t! I Iiave always loved that hymn so mach, because it 

ids me of the time when the thought of ' God 

le Father having made me and all the world,' 

sonciled me to being made as I am, and seeing 

lost all the rest of the world made so differently 

me. The last verse is such a lovely one, and it's 

about the happiness of Christ's service." The 

loup of Patty's heart lighted up her dark eyes, 

she repeated it — 

** In a service which thy will appoints, 
There are no bonds for me. 
For my inmost heart is tanght ' the tmth/ 
That makes thy children ' free* 
^^ And a life of self-renouncing love 

f; Is a life of liberty. 



'^ Self-renouncing love," she added, " that is liberty 
indeed, blessed Uberty." 

The words of the hymn were rather beyond little 

jjf Nellie's power of comprehension; nor could she 

\-^ understand all that Patty said. But she understood 

enough to seize the chief idea which Patty wished 

to convey, and she said, very heartily — 

'^ Pm very glad Jesus came to set sinners free, 
and take them out of the power of the devil." 

''To set tL8 free," said Patty, emphatically; 

''you and I, Nellie. We must have the chain — ^the 

duun with which we are all bound — ^taken off, 

each one of us, or Christ's coming won't be of any 

good to us." 

13 
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Nellie went home with these words sonndin 
her heart. Before she reached the &nn she 
tamed them into a prayer— '^ Jesns, I wai 
serve Thee. Set me free from sin and Ss 
Take away my chains^ and bring me safel; 
heaven.** 




CHAPTER XXin. 

THE FIRST COMMANDMENT. 

[GAIN Ellen Stancombe was spending a day 
at Audley Park^ again nurse had protested^ 
and again^ in spite of their love and respect 
nurse, had Mr. and Mrs. Stancombe resisted her 
>te8tations, and decided that it was better that the 
"itation should be accepted than declined, better 
Mr, Stancombe's own desire of doing what good 
in his power at Audley, better for Mrs. Audley 
I her daughter, better for Ellen herself. 
Ellen's world at Oldfield was a very small one, 
it had its own temptations and difficulties, as 
ty other world has, however great or small. To 
'h. their child to meet these temptations and 
•come them in a strength superior to her own, 
cied to her parents a wiser and a kinder plan than 
Unt her up from all sights and sounds but such 
he had been accustomed to see and hear £com 
^ood. 
T!he battle with temptation must be fought ^ne 

• Would it not be well to let her enter at once 

* such smaller skirmishes as the providence of 
I seemed to place in her way, showing her which 
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piece of armour was needed for each^ helping lier to 
put it carefully on, guiding her in the use of it, and 
thus preparing her for the struggle which hereaf^j 
when they perhaps were laid to rest, she migU le 
left to carry on alone. 

A little conversation that had taken pliOB 
between Mrs. Stancombe and her child, whilst BDffli 
was dressing for this second visit to Audley Bark, 
had confirmed the anxious mother in her opiniaa 
that she was right in allowing this intercoonQ 
between the Bectory and the Park, though tts 
squire was a godless man, the governess a Bomanial^ 
and the only daughter a spoiled and ill-taught dnU. 
Two years ago EUen would certainly not have been 
allowed to visit at the Park, for then it would pio- 
bably have been to learn only evil, and gain no 
good. But of late her parents had perceived, wiA 
deep thankfulness, that the seeds of true and hofy 
principles sown in her heart were springing up, and 
already bringing forth young plants of right and 
virtuous practice— of self-denial, of truth, and hund- 
Uty. These young plants must be exposed to wxaj 
a rough blast of temptation, to many a nipping 
blight of evil ; but these would but strengthen their 
hardy growth. It was their part now not to prevent 
the winds and the blights, but to protect their pie- 
cious charge as it passed through them. What time 
they were afraid they must trust. And Ellen^s httle 
conversation with her mother that very morning had 
shown her that that trust had not been in vain. 

*' Mamma,'' said Ellen, " I did not know what 
firock yoQ meant me to wear at Audley to-day, bnt 
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I prepared this one/' And she glanced at the blue 
fMrnsseline^de-'laine which lay on the bed. 

^^ You wore that one last time^ EUen^^' said Mrs. 
Stancombe. 

'^ Yes^ mamma ; and do you know that is just 
why I thought I had better wear it again/' She 
hesitated a little^ then her unreserve with her 
mother overcoming that reluctance which even 
children feel to speak of those thoughts that are 
most sacred^ when such thoughts are real and 
earnest^ she added^ '' I thought at first I would ask 
you to let me wear my new silk^ but then^ mamma^ 
I knew it was only because I was afraid Miss Audley 
would think I had only one nice frock^ and that^ 
perhaps, if that grand maid of hers saw me in a silk 
dress, she would not look quite so contemptuously at 
xne as I fancied she did the other day. But then I 
thought you would say it was only pride that made 
me have such feelings .... that it would be 
better for me to wear my blue again. ... I 
thought, mamma, it would be like trying to 'renounce 
the lusts of the fiesh.' You know I said ' greediness ' 
did not tempt my fiesh, but fine clothes do, and I 
should like to do all I could to renounce them." 

''The lusts of the flesh, and the pomps and 
vaniiy of this wicked world,'' said Mrs. Stancombe. 
She kissed her little girl tenderly, adding, "You 
may wear just which you think best, Ellen darling, 
only make haste and dress, and when you are ready 
come to the study to wish us good-bye. Nurse is 
to walk to the Park with you." 

A few minutes later and Ellen appeared in her blue 
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inousseline'de'laxney looking very neat^ and brighti 
and happy. Her papa remarked that she had not 
on her new dress. Mrs. Stancombe only saidi 
''Ellon preferred wearing this one." Bnt EDoi 
was not mistaken in supposing that her mother'i 
parting kiss^ as she wished her good-bye^ was e?8n 
fonder than usual. She left the room feeling yefe 
more glad than before that afber a short strogglB 
with herself^ she had chosen the old dress ratihflr 
than the new one. 

When she was gone^ Mrs. Stancombe told lur 
husband what had passed up-stairs. " And wink 
would you have done/' he asked^ '^ had the selec- 
tion been made in favour of the silk ?'' 

'' Then/' replied Mrs. Stancombe, '^ I think I 
should have said to her, ' Ellen dear, you have n^ 
leave to wear which dress you like, but after whiA 
you told me just now in your room, I believe yoa 
will spend a happier day if you go up-stairs and 
change that new silk dress for your old blue one.' 
But you SCO there has been no need to render any 
help in this little struggle. Ellen has gone througb 
it unassisted, and come out on the right side.'' 

"Not quite unassisted, we may be sure," re- 
inarkod Mr. Stancombe. 

" 1 meant, of course, unassisted by me," said 
Mra. Stancombe. '' This is not the first proof I 
have had lately that Ellon, who used to look to ns 
contiiuially for every weapon she needed for the 
struggle with sin and self, is learning now to go 
direct to the Groat Captain Himself, and receive 
what she needs from his own hands." 
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''I have thought so too/' said Mr. Stancombe; 
^ Ellen has given me much happiness lately. I 
lave seen in her such a real desire to overcome 
)e8etting sins^ and watched with joyful thankfulness 
ihe success of the struggle in several instances/' 
. *^ I am sure this has been one of them^'' said 
kirs. Stancombe ; '' for the love of dress was such a 
mare to her at one time^ and she has long felt her- 
lelf that the desire of being admired was a besetting 
in^ and the dread of being despised one of her chief 
weaknesses. Yes^ EUen has laid to heart many a 
esson learnt in earlier life^ and now^ thank 6od^ we 
ire beginning to see the results.'' 

Mesoiwhile these lessons were being impressed 
ret deeper into Ellen's mind by the experience this 
lay was giving her at the Park. It was a totally 
lifieirent day from the last she had spent there, for 
ihen Mr. Audley had been away in London^ and 
Mrs. Audley had been too poorly to leave her room, 
md Ellen had not seen either one or the other. Now 
(he took her dinner at their luncheon^ and all she 
law made a great impression on her mind. Ellen 
mew it was not right for a httle girl like herself to 
yo passing judgment on her elders, and, conscious 
ihat the inclination to do so was one of her besetting 
dns, she sought to overcome it. Yet, notwithstand- 
ng the sincerity of her struggles, she found herself 
ihinking two or three times how glad she was that 
ler papa was not like Mr. Audley, and wondering 
irhat nurse, who was so prejudiced against him 
ilready, would say if she could only see him eat. 
Dnce at table^ he seemed to have no eyes and no 
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thonghts except for the dishes before him. He 
made so many remarks upon all that he considsred 
good, found so much fault with all that was nok 
exactly to his liking, and carried on sndb. an inceft* 
sant conversation about the different dishes, iiiafc 
Ellen, who at first had been inclined to be amusecli 
became extremely disgusted, and wondered how the 
gentle, ladylike, delicate-looking Mrs. Andley could 
endure such a man for her husband. No Boonatf 
however, had this thought arisen in her mind thanifc 
was checked. She remembered that she would not 
have made this remark aloud, and that her papa had 
told her, only the day before, that evil-thinking mB 
evil-speaking in the sight of God. So she went an 
with her own dinner and tried neither to look at 
Mr. Audley nor think of him. She was^ however^ 
very glad when the meal was over, and they all roae 
from the table. Apparently so was Miss Audlej, 
who uttered an exclamation of satisfaction at 
'^ lunch being over at last,'' which struck Ellen aa 
being somewhat disrespectful in the presence of her 
parents. 

'^ I thought we should never have finished,^' she 
continued, as the two girls returned to the school- 
room, while Mr. and Mrs. Audley went into the 
library. ^'Papa goes on eating and eating, and 
never remembers that other people have not got 
his appetite, and want to be doing something else 
than sitting over their luncheon all day. I don't 
beheve now we shall have time to drive, as mamma 
promised we should, to Lady Paget's, and Pm 
dymg to see those girls, Anstey says they dress so 
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cqtiisitely. Slie's longing for ns to know them 
etter^ that she may take patterns of their things 
>r me. One never sees anything new down in this 
lace/' 

EUen looked^ as she felt^ completely shocked^ 
erhaps a little annoyed^ too^ for it was not fancy 
bat made her think that in saying the last words 
Css Andley had cast a contemptuous glance at 
he blue movsseline'de'laine. Ellen's annoyance^ 
owever, was soon overcome. The two girls went 
Dgether to Miss Audley's dressing-room^ where a 
oene took place which had the effect of completely 
eoonciling her to her simple dress. 

The maid Anstey was in waiting for her young 
ady^ and her dress lay ready prepared on the sofa^ 
k sQk pelisse^ trimmed with fur, very handsome, 
mt not perfectly new; a hat, with feather to 
natch the far of the peUsse, also lay ready ; gloves, 
ibbons, all ready arranged, and aU, Ellen could 
lee^ so arranged as perfectly to match one another. 
Jhe could not help admiring the taste and order 
fhich Mrs. Anstey must possess. 

Miss Audley saw nothing to admire, however. 
3he found fault with everything. '^ The dress was 
nnch too shabby — ^indeed she wasn't going to pay 
^ first visit in that old dress — especially to Lady 
Paget.'' 

Old I Ellen felt sure the dress must have been 
lew six months ago. In vain Anstey remonstrated. 
Phe young lady was determined. Another dress 
i^as produced ; it was declared too short, and was 
aid aside with some not very ladylike abuse on the 
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part of Miss Andley at its not having been let down 
as she had desired it should be. A third was takea 
out^ and actually tried on ; it had been let damn, 
and was pronounced to be a great deal too long; . 
which called for still more angry words. At lengUi 
a dress was chosen^ but the same hat did not soi^ 
and another had to be selected^ and then the 
feather in it had to be changed^ and there was a 
fresh choice of gloves and ribbons^ and so modi 
time was spent in discussion and dispute^ that 
Ellen wondered whether Miss Andley had remem^ 
bered how anxious she had been to get away fioai- 
the dining-room that they might have time for tliflr< 
drive^ how much annoyed with her papa for keefffliig 
them so long at luncheon. She felt sore that neaity 
an hour must have been spent in this wearisoma 
dressing-room. 

At last^ however^ Miss Audley declared hersdf 
ready^ and had despatched Anstey to tell Mademoi- 
selle that she was so^ and order the carriage round 
— ^all which orders she gave in a tone which, Ellen 
thought, would have become her mother a great 
deal better than they did herself — ^when another 
interruption arose, and with it returned all the 
young lady's impatience to be off. It was evidently 
only when she herself was the detainer, that she 
was willing to be detained. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE FIBST COMMANDMENT. 

[HE two girls were just leaving the dressing- 
room, when a servant met them with the 
inquiry '^ Whether Miss Stancombe would 
not like to see the baby, and, if so, would she come 
to the library V 

EQen was delighted, and said so, for she had all 
a girPs love for little babies. Miss Audley was 
eiztremely annoyed. 

''TeU mamma,'' she said, ''we are going out 
now. Miss Stancombe can see him when we come 
back.'^ 

But, at this, duty as well as inclination made 
Ellen interfere. 

'' Oh, no,'' she said, '' if Mrs. Audley is so kind 
as to send for me, I must go." 

And she turned to the servant in readiness to 
follow him. The servant, who suffered often enough 
from Miss Audley's self-will to be glad to see it 
opposed for once, smiled, and actually took courage 
to say — 

'' My mistress is waiting, miss." 
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This completed Miss Audley's ajmoyancej and 
she said, impatiently — 

'^Pm sure wefve waited long enougk Prayi 
Miss Stancombe, don't keep ns another honTj 
you're very likely to do, if mamma gets you 
that baby. I declare he's a horrible nuisance. 
Mademoiselle said this morning that mamma mbi^ 
an idol of him, and so she does." 

And, turning impatiently away. Miss Audkj 
went back to the dressing-room, while EUen fcl- 
lowed the servant to the hbrary, where Mrs. Audkj 
sat with the loveliest little baby that Ellen Itad era 
seen. 

Her liking for Miss Audley had never been voiy 
great, it had been growing less all the morning, and 
especially during the last hour; but there was voiy 
little left as she gazed on the little angel face before 
her, and remembered with actual indignation Miss 
Audley's remark about the baby's being '^ a liOT- 
rible nuisance." How much she wished she might 
give up the drive, and stay with the baby all the 
afternoon. She could not help expressing this 
wish, but Mrs. Audley said — 

" Oh, no, that could not be. Miss Audley would 
not be pleased, and besides, the baby was going 
out." 

Ellen's admiration of the little fellow, however, 
quite won for her his mother's heart, which cer- 
tainly did seem greatly engrossed with this baby- 
boy. No wonder, Ellen thought, when she had oiUy 
one other child, and that one so disrespectful and 
disagreeable, whilst this one was such a little 
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bewitching object of delight and fascination. Ellen 
oonld have spent hours in admiring its little ronnded 
limbs^ soft as satin^ white as alabaster. MrSo 
Andley danced him in her arms^ and he crowed 
ftlond. She covered him with kisses^ and he smiled 
in her face. She called him her joy — ^her pride — 
her darling; and Ellen sympathized fully^ and 
thought how sweet and pretty Mrs. Audley herself 
was, as she played thus with her baby-boy, her 
usually-pale face flushed with exertion, her eyes so 
bright and fuH of feeling, they reminded Ellen of 
little Patty Seymour. 

The mother, and baby, and Ellen were all so 
well pleased one with another, that their game of 
play together might have lasted some time longer, 
witibout any of them growing tired, had not Anstey 
entered with a message — 

*' Her young lady wished to know whether Miss 
Stancombe intended to drive V 

In Ellen's home, such a message from a child to 
a parent would have put a stop to any drive that 
afternoon. But evidently there was a very different 
rule of management at the Park. Mrs. Audley 
merely said that Miss Stancombe was coming, and 
told Ellen she had better go, adding, 

"Pm afraid my Ellen will be vexed at my 
having kept you so long. Don't delay now, my 
dear. You shall come and see baby again another 
day. I wish his sister were as fond of him as 
you are.'' 

Ellen went unwillingly enough, and found the 
young lady, as her mamma had imagined she would 
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be^ extremely vexed. Of course^ Iter annoyaiioe 
was vented on those around her^ and the drive wai 
an extremely disagreeable one. 

Mademoiselle^ perceiving that Miss Andley mi 
in a very ill humoor^ endeavoured to coax her into 
a better one^ which was^ indeed^ one of her prin^ 
cipal occupations at the Park. Failings however, ia 
all attempts at drawing her into conversation, she 
addressed herself to Ellen. Her first remark wu 
unfortunate, for, not knowing what had happenfi^ 
she inquired whether Miss Stancombe had seen tlia 
baby? 

Poor Ellen would have gladly entered into ooih 
versation on this subject, but her French fiedled to 
get her beyond a monosyllable answer in the affinv 
ative. She had been accustomed to consider herself 
a very good French scholar for her age, and had 
actually won the French prize at school, but she 
found that learning the language with a lexicon and 
vocabulary was a very different thing from speaking 
it to a French lady in a carriage. Miss Audley'i 
lip assumed its most scornful curl; and as if pur- 
posely to add to EUen^s mortification, she came ooft 
of the stubborn silence she had till now maintainedi 
and began to talk most volubly in French, withou:^ 
however, paying any regard to the fact that the 
question she took on herself to answer had been 
addressed to Ellen. Evidently she had been more 
successful in learning the language of the Frendi 
than in acquiring their politeness. Ellen could 
understand her French, however, a good deal better 
than the more fiuent fiow of Mademoiselle's Parisian 
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tongne^ and she made out that the young lady was 
giving her governess a description of the way in 
which they had been delayed by her mamma's 
wishing to show off the baby^ as nsnal ; concluding 
by saying that her mother made an idol of it^ and 
she did not wonder at Anstey's saying she was sure 
the baby would die— children always did when 
people made idols of them. 

Ellen shuddered at the unfeeling tone in which 
ibis remark was made^ and at the thought which 
passed across her own mind of what it would cost 
that loving mother if her baby were really to be 
taken from her^ and she felt quite lovingly towards 
the little governess for answering with great warmth 
that she " hoped no such terrible thing would ever 
happen^ for it would be the death of his dear mamma, 
and Mademoiselle Audley ought not to say such 
things/' 

This gave rise to a long dispute between pupil 
and governess, which lasted until they reached Lady 
Pagef s, where Miss Audley and Mademoiselle paid 
the promised visit. Meanwhile Ellen sat alone in 
the carriage, and reflected on all that had passed 
during the last few hours. The strongest impres- 
sion tiiat her mind had received, the liveliest image 
that it had retained, was that of the lovely little 
baby in its mother's arms. What a bewitching 
little being it was, and how tenderly its mother 
loved it. Was it really, as Miss Audley had said, 
an idol to her f Ellen remembered the very last 
lesson she and Nellie had learned on the Church 
Catechism, and most siag^rely hoped that it was 
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not : for if it was^ perhaps tliose dreadful wordB of 
Miss Andley would come trae^ and the baby wooU 
be taken from its mother. Mrs. Stancombe Iiad 
said then that anything wrongly loved was an idol- 
it did not matter what the idol was^ whether a child . 
or a friend^ a pleasure or a pomp^ a lost of the t&k 
or a delight of the imagination; if it was put "hd» 
fore God '' in the heart of man^ if it engrossed sun 
of his thoughts^ more of his hearty more of Ul 
devotion than God — ^it was an idol^ it was a breaking 
of the First Commandment^ and God's curse wasupoB 
it. Her mother had told them how all hearts mtor 
rally went afber idols of one sort or another^ nl 
had shown them very clearly that there was jnatii 
much idolatry carried on now as in the days whtt 
the children of Israel made their golden images nl 
their idols of wood and stone, and bowed down i 
before them^ thus mocking and insulting their God. 
She had said^ too^ that it was easy to see the idolatij 
of others^ and to lay one's finger on the special idol 
which we could see was a snare to them^ bnt very 
hard to detect the hidden image that was concealed 
in our own hearts. 

EUen felt that this was true^ for she could see 
easily enough that the good things of his wdt 
furnished table were an idol to Mr. Audley^ and 
that the contents of her handsome wardrobe were 
an idol to Miss Audley^ and she had begun to fear 
lest that darling little baby should be an idol to 
Mrs. Audley. 

But it was with herself she had to do, and not 
with others. And then, remembering how her 
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lotihar had often told her that the desire to be 
clinired^ and the wish to excels were likely to lead 
er astray^ and be a snare to her^ she reflected on 
k>d'B goodness in checking the indulgence of these 
hings in her heart and life by the restraining 
nrangements of his providence. Thus reflecting^ 
he no longer regretted that she had only two good 
Iresses in the world; or that^ whilst a little girl 
onnger than herself was able to talk fluently in 
l!rench^ she had been obliged to sit by^ and listen^ 
binking meanwhile how much less she knew than 
he had imagined. Were she as rich and well- 
ireesed as Miss Andley — could she talk French and 
!talian as she did — she could quite understand that 
nch superiority would be the snare most likely to 
Bad her heart astray — ^to be '^ an idol'' to her. 

She must not allow herself to judge others 
larshly^ since a very little reflection showed her 
LOW strong was the tendency in her own heart to 
mt other things '^ before'' God; and how much 
irayer, and diligence, and watchfulness were needed 
n order to maintain Him in his own lawful place in 
ler heart, before and above all other thoughts, 
^Sections, hopes, desires, and imaginations. Not 
o do this, her mother had taught her, was to 
ender one's self guilty of the greatest of all crimes, 
' high-treason " — ^high-treason against the greatest 
tf all monarchs, the Lord of lords, and King 
>f kings. Ellen remembered her mother's very 
7ords — 

"Other sins," she had said, ''selfishness, de- 

leit, evil speaking, are hateful and displeasing to 

14 
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God^ since they are injurious to the sonls wHch 
He has made^ and to oar fellow-creatures who aro 
his subjects. But to place any creature or any- 
thing except God on the throne which He Himself 
has made for Himself in the very centre of ibd 
human hearty is to insult his Majesty^ and must 
assuredly bring down upon us the wrath of a 
jealous and offended Monarch/' 




CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SECOND COMMANDMENT, 

iLEN'S reflections were interrupted by the 
return of Mademoiselle and her pupil to 
the carriage. The visit to Lady Paget 
I evidently produced the efiect of putting Miss 
dley into a better temper. She talked to her 
vemess quite good-humouredly of all that had 
len place^ and even condescended to tell Ellen 
V very elegant and fashionable the young ladies 
•re, dwelling at length on the great advantage it 
aid be to herself to have them as neighbours, 
en she and Mademoiselle discussed together 
>ry article of dress they had worn, and seemed 
sjrmpathize much more satisfactorily on this 
►ject than they had done on that of the baby. 
ly one point of difference arose between them, and 
fc was concerning the beauty of the youngest 
is Paget. Mademoiselle pronounced her to be 
ely ; Miss Audley could not see it. Mademoiselle 
*8isted, and Ellen feared that, if the dispute con- 
cied, the good temper so lately regained would 
iedily be lost. 
'' Pm sure,'' she said, impatiently, '' I don't see 
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where her beauty lies. It is not at all the style I 
see anything to admire in, she's so dreadfolly dask 
and foreign-looking." 

Miss Audley herself was fair to a degree^ wifli 
almost colourless hah* and large dull blue eye§j 
but Mademoiselle was so dark, and her whole ap- 
pearance so completely that of a foreigner, Hat 
Ellen wondered how even Miss Audley could hsTO 
the impertinence to address such a remark to ha. 
Mademoiselle did not seem at all offended, howemi 
or, if she were, she knew how to conceal her ansiOf^ 
ance — an art which she had indeed learned il 
practise, in order that she might at all events fin 
in some degree of peace with her pupil. Besidfl^ 
at this moment. Mademoiselle had her own reaaoni 
for wishing to keep Miss Audley in good humour, ai 
was soon seen by her inquiring whether thM 
would be time to pay the promised visit to the 
chapel close to Lady PageVs house. Miss Audley 
consulted her watch. 

"Yes/' she said; ''we can go. I want to see 
the chapel myself: it will remind me of beiiig 
abroad, perhaps; and anything that does that 18 
pleasant in this poky place/' 

So the order was given to the coachman, and to 
the chapel they drove. Ellen asked no questions, 
but the thought was pleasant to her that perhaps 
they were going to attend afternoon service, as 
they used to do in their old parish in London. Bat 
she was mistaken; and Miss Audley was equally 
mistaken in supposing that they were going to see 
anything which could either amuse her for the 
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aoment^ or remind her of the fine old churches to 
rhich she had been accustomed on the Continent. 
)n their stopping at the chapel door^ Mademoiselle 
lad first got out of the carriage^ and gone in. 
djSB Audley followed with Ellen, and then, for the 
irst time^ Ellen perceived that she mast be in a 
loman Catholic chapel, and remembered what 
Lurse had said about the governess at the Park 
^eing a Bomanist. It was the first time Ellen had 
rver entered a Bomish place of worship, and she 
dit half frightened at being there, uncertain whether 
ler parents would Kke it or not. There was not 
auch time for reflecting on this, however, for 
iCademoiselle was already at the other end of the 
(hapel; and Miss Audley, putting her arm in hers, 
ad her forward in the same direction, talking all 
he time, and drawing comparisons between this 
inadomed chapel and the beautifol churches she 
tad seen abroad, declaring she never would have 
opposed this to be a ^' Catholic chapel.*' 

She, too, called it '' Catholic,'' and Ellen felt 
LO inclination to correct her, at least not in that 
ilace and at that time. She could not forget that 
he was in a church, even though it were not, as 
liisB Audley had called it, a Catholic one; and 
[rawing away her arm, she had the courage to go 
brward by herself, that she might not have any 
arther remarks addressed to her, observing, as she 
lid BO, to her very great relief, that Miss Audley 
mmediately seated herself in one of the benches, 
fhere she seemed disposed to go to sleep. 

Ellen walked farther on, and entered another 
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bench. The building was gaudy and tawdry it 
appearance^ with nothing at all solemn abooft it; 
but it was different from anything Ellen had ever 
seen before^ and it made a great impression on her 
mind. There were very few people in it, and fhon 
few were apparently carrying on their devotionfl it 
a very different manner one from another. 

Immediately in front of the bench where EDn 
sat, Mademoiselle herself was kneeling, holdiiig • 
row of beads, which she was passing from one hnd 
to another, whilst her lips muttered some words nHk 
the greatest rapidity. Her whole manner showel 
that no moaning whatever was attached to tlion^ 
for every now and then she turned her head to 
look behind her; and after the two girls paztel, 
she had kept perpetually glancing first at one ai 
then at the other, without ceasing to count the besdi 
or repeat the words. 

Very different, however, from the demeanour of 
Madomoisollo was that of a poor woman, who was 
carrying on her devotions close to Ellen. She waa 
Irish, as Ellen perceived from the broad brogue 
in which she was offering piteous pleadings to the 
blessed Virgin, before whose picture she kneli^ 
beseeching her to have pity on her son — to save 
her boy. Ellen moved further away, that she might 
not hear outpourings of a mother^B heart, which 
were not meant for her ; but she had heard enough 
to excite her tendorest pity. She felt so sorry for 
that poor, ignorant, suffering mother ; she longed 
so much to go to her, and beg her not to pray to 
the Virgin to ask her Son to grant her prayer for 
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Ker sake^ because slie was his mother — for these 
words had fallen on Ellen^s ear — ^but to go direct 
to that dear Son Himself, and ask Him to grant 
her prayer for his own sake^ because He had a 
human hearty and had had a human mother^ and 
knew all the tender feelings that exist between the 
mother and the son — ^knew them as only He could 
know^ who had Himself made man in heart and 
body^ and^ having made^ alone could save and heal. 
It seemed such a cruel mistake to put any one 
between one^s own self and Christ. 

EUen was sorry — ^truly sorry for the poor deluded 
womaii^ who was yet so earnest and devout. Such 
worshippers as Mademoiselle did not excite her 
compassion^ although^ as her mother explained to 
her afterwards, they might well have done so ; for, 
lus she saw, there was no reality in that senseless 
counting of beads and muttering of prayers, but 
in the Irishwoman's wild cries for pity, in the tears 
that were falling down her brown cheeks, and the 
clasp of her strong hands, there was that which 
excites the deepest sympathy — ^there was heart. 
And to see such sorrow, and know, as Ellen knew, 
that there was One looking on who was both willing 
and able to grant her prayers, if only He Himself 
were asked to do so, filled the child's soul with 
deepest concern. Her only comfort was in knowing 
that He did see, and that He did hear; and in 
lifting up her heart to Him, begging Him to teach 
this poor woman that there was no need of saint or 
virgin to intercede for her with the Son of God^ 
who was EUmself the Intercessor^ the one Mediator 
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between God and man^ into whose heart alone we 
need pour all our griefs, from whose hand alone iw 
can receive good and perfect gifts. 

Ellen's mind was thoroughly engrossed with tins 
new subject of interest, when a touch on la 
shoulder made her start. It was Miss Audley, wl», 
with a laugh which Ellen thought as irreverent to 
the place she was in as it must be painful to fh0 
poor weeping woman close to them, inquired hi » 
voice that was not even meant to be a whisper 
whether she were asleep, or wished to be kft 
behind; and Ellen, rising to follow her, perceived 
that Mademoiselle had already left the church. 

'' I was nearly asleep myself when Mademoiselle 
roused me,'' remarked the young lady, in the same 
audible voice, as they went down the aisle together; 
''and I don't wonder you were too. What ft 
wretched pretence for a church, so different from 
the churches abroad; even in little villages one 
sees finer buildings than this. But then all the 
people there ^re Catholics, and I suppose there are 
scarcely any in this part of the world. Mamma 
said the Pagets were the only Catholic family in 
the neighbourhood, and this chapel belongs to 
them. I believe it was built by some of the family 
in former days ; the present people don't seem to 
care much about keeping it in very good order." 
And she cast a parting glance of contempt at the 
walls, which were certainly somewhat shabby, and 
anything but adorned by the various pictures and 
images attached to them. 

On their return to the carriage, an inquiry from 
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[ademoiselle elicited the fact that this was the first 
me Ellen Stancombe had ever entered a Bomish 
lace of worship^ and this called for many expres- 
LOns of regret on the part of Mademoiselle that 
le first specimen of worship in her religion should 
e so poor an one^ and gave rise to a long con- 
ersation between the governess and her pupil 
onceming the various churches and chapels Ihey 
ad attended on the Continent. So far as Ellen 
onld see, they appeared to value or undervalue 
hese wholly and solely according to the adornment 
p ^want of adornment for which they were distin- 
pfiished, and the proficiency or deficiency in the 
lerformance of the music. 

The conversation lasted till they reached the 
?ark, and was resumed by Miss Audley whilst 
Iressing for dinner, during which operation, almost 
\a lengthened an one as that of preparing for her 
irive, she gave Anstey an account of the visit to 
[*dy Paget and her daughters, describing minutely 
iheir fashionable and elegant costume, and con- 
dading with an account of their visit to the 
Satholic chapel, and its shabby appearance. Ap- 
[>ealing to Ellen if it were not a miserable place, 
Enien replied, ''Yes, she had thought it very 
neglected;'' and took courage to add that she did 
uot think it was a '' Catholic chapel.^' And on 
Miss Audley's being inclined to dispute this fact, 
she was able to render a reason for the opinion she 
held, which Miss Audley was quite unable to dis- 
prove, whether she could understand it or not; and 
thus the conversation concerning the chapel dropped. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THB SECOND COMMANDMBNT. 

more was said on the subject until BflJ 
returned home in the evening, and tom 

herself, to her delight, alone with h* 

mother, in her own quiet little bed-room. There h« 
tongue, which had seemed tied all day in a mo* 
uncomfortable manner, was loosened at once, as bM 
gave her mamma a lengthened description of all bM 
had done, thought, and felt during the day. 

The lovely baby-boy came first in her descrip* 
tion, and Ellen repeated to her mother what to 
sister had said about his being an idol to Mrs. 
Audley, and her own fears lest such should really be 
the case, and he should, in consequence, be taken 
from her, as Miss Audley had so cruelly predicted. 
^'Mrs. Audley does seem so fond of hi^i 
mamma,^^ she said ; '^ and Vm sure I don't wonder, 
for he's the sweetest little creature you ever saw. 
You can't think how lovely he has grown since that 
day you took me with you to the Park. He smiles, 
and crows, and knows his mamma quite well, and 
she seems just to doat on him. One can't wonder 
at people making idols of babies. I'm afraid I 
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should if we Iiad such a darling little creature as 
thathere/^ 

" Which, perhaps^ is one reason why we have 
not," said Mrs. Stancombe, smiling. ^'I think, 
Ellen, I know where you get your love of babies.'' 

''From you, mamma,'' said Ellen; and re- 
marking the expression of her mother's face, she 
added, *'and you lost so many before I was 
bom.'^ 

'* Not lost, Ellen," replied her mother; ''that is 
a word I never like to hear when one is speaking of 
the treasures God has taken from us. They are 
not lost. Perhaps they might have been, had they 
been left in our keeping, and that it was to prevent 
iheir being so that God took them into his own. 
Have you never heard the saying, 'What God 
keeps, is well kept?' We shall have them back 
again by and by. Perhaps," she added, "they 
were idols to me. I am afraid they were." 

"But I have not been an idol to you, mamma," 
said Ellen. 

Mrs. Stancombe smiled. 

" I don't think you have, Ellen; but who knows 
but that you might have been if God had not taken 
first one child from me, and then another, until He 
had taught me that the very purest of his gifts 
were not to be allowed to come between Him and 
me; and then, when this lesson was taught. He 
was good enough to give me another child, in order 
that it might be a means of drawing me nearer to 
Him in love and thankfulness. You remember our 
lesson last night, Ellen, how we learned that God 
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could not bear idolatry, and wonld allow no creataie 
to come between Him and Ids children." 

'^ Oh^ mamma, I have thought so much of it 
to-day. For I have seen people worshipping idols, 
mamma, for the first time in all my life/' 

Mrs. Stancombe smiled again. 

" For the first time in all your life, Ellen I I 
am afraid you must always have been very blind, 
then. For my part, I see people worshipping idols 
every day and all day, and not other people odIJj 
but myself and my child.'' 

^^ Oh, yes, mamma," exclaimed Ellen ; '' I know. 
But those are idols in the heart. But to-day I have 
seen people actually worshipping real idols, break- 
ing the Second Commandment — ^bowing down to 
graven images, and worshipping them." And 
Ellen gave her mother an account of her visit to the 
Eomish chapel, adding, ^'I could see that was 
idolatry, mamma, and I knew it must be displeasing 
to God." 

^^ Of course it is idolatry, Ellen, and must be 
most displeasing to God, who has expressly for- 
bidden that any likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above should be made an object of worship. 
There never has been but one Image of the true 
God, Ellen. Before that Image we may fall pro- 
strate, and before no other. But that Image is not 
now before the eyes of our body, and any other 
made to represent it is but a mockery, which it is 
insulting to Him to worship." 

"Bat, mamma, there was one poor woman 
there who, I am sure, was praying in reality, though 
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she was not even kneeling before the cmcifix ; but 
before a picture of the Virgin Mary/' And Ellen 
told her mother about the Irishwoman. 

" Poor creature,^' said Mrs. Stancombe, with a 
sighj ''doubtless hers was real prayer, though she 
was mistaken in the right manner of offering it. 
There are many worshippers in that church, which 
we call idolatrous, who look beyond the idols to the 
true God, whilst, alas ! there are many in our own 
purer faith who, though they would consider them- 
selves insulted if they were accused of idolatry, yet 
have their minds so full of one and another idol, 
that there is no place at all left in them for the 
true and spiritual worship of God. I do not mean 
mere outward idols, Ellen, such as pictures and 
shrines, and images. It is not necessary that an 
idol should be of wood and stone, is it V^ 

"No, mamma; I remembered that to-day- I 
thought of what you had taught us about an idol 
being anything that came between us and God.'' 

''Anything that disturbs the flow of our heart's 
best afi'ections towards Him," replied Mrs. Stan- 
combe. She glanced at the clear stream of water 
running beneath the windows, and said, '' It would ' 
be easy to check the flow of that stream by some 
interfering obstacie, would it not, Ellen ?" 

" Yes, mamma, very." 

" The obstacle might be of wood, or of brass, 
or of gold. It might be a heap of precious stones, 
rare and beautiful in themselves, and very usefal in 
their proper place and employment; or it might be 
a heap of dust from that neighbouring dust-heap ; 
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one would have the same effect as the other. If it 
were an hindrance, and we wished the stream to 
flow on, it must be removed/' 
*' Yes, mamma/' 

" So it is with our hearts, Ellen. God demands 
that the steady, clear, undisturbed, and uninter- 
rupted flow of their affections should be towards 
Him. But the tendency of man's heart is to bo 
always placing something between Himself and his 
Qod — setting up some idol in his heart. We, I 
mean you and I, Ellen, have nothing to do with the 
doctrines of another creed, excepting to pity and 
pray for those who we believe to be in error, as I 
hope you did for the poor woman who carried her 
troubles to the Virgin Mary, instead of taking them 
to the holy and loving Jesus." 

" Yes, niamma," said Ellen, fervently ; '' I could 
not help praying for her." 

" But it is with our own hearts that we have to 
do," continued Mrs. Stancombe ; '* lest whilst pro- 
fessing to believe only in the triune God, and 
worship none but Him, we should really be bowing 
down to and worshipping some hidden idol : it may 
• be money, or pleasure, or vanity, or even better 
things — children, friends, duties, even religious 
duties, Ellen, our prayers and our virtues, our works 
of charity — ^whatever is best and holiest, may, 
through the corruption of our hearts, be converted 
into an idol." 

" Mamma," said Ellen, ^' one must be always on 
one's guard against making idols." 

" Always," replied her mother. " St. John 
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knew that when he closed his lovely epistle with 
the words, 'Little children, keep yourselves from 
idols/ If you think of the various instances of 
idolatry in the Old Testament, you will see that 
they were not committed by those who know 
nothing about God and the true natare of his pure 
and spiritual worship, but by those who, though 
they did know God, were yet led aside by the 
tendency of their own hearts to set up false gods, 
and worship them. Think what groat things God 
had done for GKdeon, what proofs of his power and 
goodness He had given him, and yet we find this 
very Gideon taking the ear-rings of the people, and 
making them into an idol. Probably, too, he 
never meant that they should be worshipped. He 
tbought he would follow the example of Moses, 
about which we read in the thirty-first of Numbers ; 
but the heart of man is deceitful, and this ephod 
which Gideon made with the golden ear-rings 
became a snare to him and to his people. We have 
learned these things, Ellen ; they are not told to us 
as stories merely to be read and then forgotten ; 
but they are intended as examples to be remem- 
bered and reflected upon. There are many such 
instances in the Bible which I am sure you can 
jourself recollect.^' 

''Yes, mamma; Jeroboam was one.'' 
''A very striking one,'' replied Mrs. Stan- 
combe ; "& man who not only knew that idolatry 
was a great sin, but who had Deen expressly told by 
the prophet Ahijah that it was the special sin which 
had provoked God to take away the kingdom from 
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not until aflier He lias pnmslLed his people very 
severely for having forsaken Him to follow and 
worship them. And even when He has overthrown 
ihem^ let ns be careM that we do not^ as the 
Philistines of old did with their Dagon^ set them up 
in their place again. We may be very sure that we 
shall always be tempted to do so/' 

Mrs. Stancombe kissed her little girl^ and left 
her to go to oleep. But it was long before Ellen 
could sleep that night. It had been an exciting 
day in her uneventful life^ and its various scenes 
passed perpetually before her mind in recollection. 
The lovely little baby on its mother's lap in the 
library — ^the gay dresses spread out on the sofa in 
the dressing-room — ^the poor Irish woman praying 
and pleading before the picture of the Virgin in the 
Popish place of worship — all these things kept 
passmg and repassing perpetually before her. Yet 
what returned most upon her mind was the conver- 
sation with her mother, for which, doubtless, all 
ttese things had been the best preparation, and her 
last thought that night passed &om a thought into 
a prayer, as sleep itself fell upon her. It was that 
she herself might be one of the little children who 
stould, through God's grace, keep themselves from 
idols. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 




THB THIBD GOlClfANDHm. 

E must pass over some weeks in the hisUiJ 
of our little Nellie. The Commandmenti 
had all been learned, and not only kanwif 
but so laid to heart, that Nellie Morton's cWrf 
desire had become to carry out the practice of thca 
to their full extent in her daily life. Months ago, 
Mrs. Stancombe had expressed a hope, and xnort 
than a hope, a belief that the day would come 
when Nellie Mortoa would be a very different gin 
from what she was then — different in person, in 
mind, in manner. Doubtless Mrs. Stancombe 
spoke so confidently of the end, because she knew 
well the power of the means — sprayer and perse- 
verance. The work of faith was to be begim> 
continued, and carried on in the Lord Jesus, and 
by the power of his Spirit, in favour of this poor 
little motherless child, whom Mrs. Stancombe felt 
to be one of the lambs whom the Good Shepherd 
had sent her to reclaim and feed. Many such stray 
little lambs had she been privileged to search out, 
and bring home to the dear Shepherd's flock 
Some had caused her far more sorrow and trouble 
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lian tilis little one^ wHo had seemed^ as it were^ to 
ome at the first call^ and when come^ to be so 
appy in her place of shelter, as to have no desire 
> stray from it again. Bat even where it had not 
een so, even where the lamb had been the most 
Tlful and the most wandering, prayer and perse- 
erance had never failed in the end to bring it 
OTne ; and past experience of God's goodness had 
lade Mrs. Stancombe bold to say, that the day 
rould surely come when there would be a great 
hange in little Nellie Morton. She had not her- 
elf dreamed how soon that day would come ; but 
ted, who is always better to us than our fears, is 
ften also better to us than our hopes ; and so it 
lad been in this instance. 

The concluding lessons on the Ten Command- 
nents had not been given before Mrs. Stancombe 
ould see, with thankful joy, that the good work 
ras accomplished in little Nellie Morton's soul. 
?lie Great Redeemer had brought her out of the 
K>ndage of sin ; had freed her from the dominion 
f the prince of this world, and of those powers of 
[arkness who are his officers and taskmasters ; and 
lOfW He was Himself leading her through the 
rildemess of this life into the better land beyond. 
Jhe was no dead member of the Lord's body now, 
rat a living and loving little member of the living 
nd loving Saviour. She was no lost child, nn- 
ertain whether she were a child or not, but fearing 
he could not be, because she saw in herself no 
igns of family hkeness. She no longer felt that, 
(yen if by birth and baptism she belonged to God's 
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great family^ He must only look npon hier as a 
banished child^ unworthy to be acknowledged 
as such. No^ Nellie felt herself now to be indeed 
a child of God, very weak and most unworthy; yefc 
the weakness and the unworthiness had no power to 
shut the Father^Q heart against her, for she had 
an Elder Brother, and it was his delight to do aU 
for the weak, unworthy members of his Father's 
family which they could not do for them- 
selves. He had paid that heavy debt which ilie 
first of all the family had left behind as a load upon 
those who should come afber; and not (mij 
that, but He paid all the many smaller debto 
which day by day, through weakness and throng 
sinfulness, they were continually adding to it* 
When the members failed, and fainted, and fell^ 
they were not lefb to perish. Faint and fall the 
children must, for theirs are ever the weak hancb 
and the feeble knees. But theirs is never the woe 
of him who is alone when he falleth, another is 
always present to help them up again : and though 
they fail, yet is their strength speedily renewed. 

Thus it was already with our little Nellie as she 
trod bravely forward, working, as living memberB 
always must work, under the guidance of the 
Living Head, obeying and serving, as dear children 
always will obey and serve, their Heavenly Father; 
looking forward and pressing unto the glorioufl 
kingdom, as all will do who know themselves to be 
its lawful heirs. The love of God was in her heart, 
the law of God consequently was in her life, and 
the Ten Commandments were precious to her, not 
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as the stem demands of a strict and angry master, 
who would be extreme to mark what was done 
amissj and, like Pharaoh of old, exact from his 
slayes that which they were without power to per- 
form ; but as a legacy of holy law left to her by 
a dear Master, who, in leaving these laws to 
be remembered and followed, left also a Divine 
Helper to be always present to aid her to fulfil 
ihem; whilst He Himself, at the right hand of 
Gt>d, offered his own one great atonement as the 
expiation for every omission and for every sin. 

All this little Nellie knew and realized, and she 
was very happy in her new life, though there were 
many little trials and troubles in the way ; but a 
change was awaiting Nellie of which she Httle 
dreamed. It came upon her very suddenly, as the 
greatest changes often do— unpreparedly, as we 
say, not seeing often all the many circumstances 
that God has sent before to serve as preparation 
for what, just at the right moment, comes upon us, 
miexpectedly certainly, but not unpreparedly. 

Patty Seymour still lingered, and Mr. Stokes 
had long ago resumed his daily morning visits to 
the cottage, his blue jug in hand, and his benevo- 
lent smile upon his face, when one day the tidings 
came suddenly on little Nellie at the Farm, and by 
her was carried to poor little Patty at the cottage, 
that Mr, Stokes would be seen by them in life no 
more. Nellie never forgot that morning. She had 
risen as usual at five o'clock, and had been greatly 
surprised to find that she was not, as usual, the 
first person moving in the house; and still more 
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surprised to find tliat her mistress herself was i^ 
yet had not called her^ with a reprimand at finding 
her in her room after the dock had struck fiie. 
Yet the clock had struck — the minute-hand was at 
live minutes past — and her mistress^ no doubt^ mi 
up^ for Nellie heard some one moving in the rooa 
Lelow. Then the door opened^ and some one caoe 
oat and went downstairs. The sound of that aooe 
one startled Nellie, for who could it be f Not Itf 
mistress, for it was a man^s step. Not her maaiieri 
for he never rose at that hour; it had long. been 
her mistress's custom to cany his breakfast to Iiim 
in his room. Besides, the master^s tread was sbf 
and feeble, and this step sounded strong and fioL 
NeUie^s mind misgave her that there was dioM' 
thing wrong, and hearing the front door open, ab 
went to the window in time to see a gentieoin 
mount his horse and ride away. Nellie saw that it 
was Dr. Bartlett, and her heart failed her. The 
master was ill, and very ill, otherwise her mistreefl 
would not be so quiet at this hour, when general^ 
she was so stirring, seeing to her morning duties, 
and setting every one else to theirs. Nellie finished 
dressing noiselessly, and came downstairs. Some- 
body had been there before her. The fire iWB 
lighted, and the kettle boiling; and while Nellie 
was wondering who had done this, the mysterioiiB 
somebody came in. It was Neighbour Simmons, the 
old woman who minded Patty Seymour when she 
was very ill, and who, as Nellie knew, had been 
servant at Heath Farm, when the care of her baby 
prevented Mrs. Stokes from doing all the woik 
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lerself^ but who had never entered the house since 
\he had helped to lay that little baby in her coffin. 
that last act of hers^ which would have endeared 
ler to so many mothers^ had made the sight 
>f her hateful to Mrs. Stokes. She had sent her a 
nessage of thanks for the help she had rendered^ 
md money to purchase a whole suit of mourning 
Knr the little one in appreciation of her services at 
\3ie Farm; but since the day of her baby^s funeral^ 
&frs. Stokes had never seen Neighbour Simmons, 
oaccept in the distance. 

All this Nellie knew. It was, therefore, only 
natural that the sight of her in that house should 
ocmBrm her fears about her master. Nellie at once 
gaessed what was indeed the truth, that Mr. Stokes 
had been v^y ill; that Mrs. Stokes had roused 
Joe, who, since his master^s last attack, had slept 
in the house; that Joe had fetched Neighbour 
Simmons first, the only neighbour at all near them 
except the Seymours, and then had fetched the 
doctor. 

All this Nellie guessed, and it was soon con- 
firmed by Neighbour Simmons, who was a woman as 
remarkable for her power of talking as Mrs. Stokes 
was for her power of keeping sUence. The old 
woman informed her, moreover, that Mr. Stokes 
YTould never set his foot on the stair of his own 
house again; that he was a " done man'^ this time ; 
that the doctor was coming again at ten o'clock, 
but she much doubted whether he could last on till 
then. Thus Neighbour Simmons talked as she came 
in and out of the kitchen, little thinking what grief 
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her words were giving to the little servant-maid, 
who^ meanwliile^ moved so quietly about, doing all 
the many little things which her mistress generally 
did herself, and striving to do them all ezadilyai 
Mrs. Stokes would have done.' It seemed her only 
way of showing sympathy in her mistress' sorrow. 
At length Neighbour Simmons went upstairs, and 
did not come down again; and then the docbf 
came, and, though he knocked, no one in the lOOiE 
above took any notice. So Nellie opened the door 
very quietly herself, and the doctor passed her IQi 
and went upstairs. Then there was a long paiw^ 
during which Nellie could hear no sound, thoo^ 
she listened attentively, her heart meanwhile seeming 
as though it was striving to do its best to prevent 
her hearing anything but its own loud beating. 





CHAPTER XXV ill. 

THE THIBD COlOfANDMSNT. 

jEGpi quiet lasted bat half an honr; it 
seemed like a whole day to Nellie ; and 
then there was the opening of the door^ 
md the doctor's step again^ followed by Mrs. 
Simmons^ and soon they both came into the kitchen 
logether. At sight of Nellie the doctor looked 
jnrprised, and asked who she was. Neighbour 
Simmons explained^ and the doctor said, with a 
dndly look at the girl, 

''Wonld not she be a comfort to the poor 
Teatnre ? Children are good comforters often." 

'' Not to them as can't bear the sight of them/' 
eplied Neighbour Simmons, '' I've wondered, sir, 
oany times how Mistress Stokes ever made up her 
oind to have a child at all in the house. She's had 
uch an objection to them ever since her own was 
ook. But now I don't beUeve she'll care to keep 
ler; indeed, I don't believe she'll stop here 
lerself.'^ 

Then Nellie knew that her master was dead, and 
rendered how Neighbour Simmons could talk so 
iooUy, and longed to go upstairs and see if she 
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could not do somethiiig for Mrs. Stokes^ even 
thoaglL children were such poor comforters^ and the 
mistress had so great an objection to them. 

But in one thing Neighbour Simmons was right. 
Nellie's mistress had evidently no desire to see her. 
Three, four, five days passed, and she never came 
downstairs, and Nellie never went up. Neighbour 
Simmons stayed in the house, and she went up and 
down, but never remained long ; and when Nellie 
questioned her as to how her mistress was, always 
returned the same answer, that she '^ supposed aha 
was pretty bad, for she did not eat enough to keep 
a sparrow alive ; but there was no getting a word 
from her, good or bad/' 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Stancombe both 
called, and their visit was a great comfort to Nellie. 
Mrs. Stokes could not be persuaded to see them, 
but they sat some time in the kitchen with Nellie ; 
and though Mr. Stancombe's presence kept her 
from saying much to Mrs. Stancombe, she was 
greatly comforted and strengthened by all that Mrs. 
Stancombe said to her. After they had gone, she 
felt sure that God would take care of her, and pro- 
vide for her, even though she should lose her 
place at Heath Farm, as she thought was most 
probable. 

The fifth day was the day of the funeral, and on 
the morning of that day Mrs. Stokes' sister arrived 
from Scotland— a spinster lady, tall and stiff, like 
Mrs. Stokes herself. On that day, too, Nellie saw 
her mistress again for the first time. She came 
down to go to the ftmeral, and though Nellie, 
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remembermg Neighbonr Simmons's words^ kept 
well oat of Iier sight, she saw enough of her to be 
quite shocked, so thin and worn had her mistress 
become in those few days. 

On that eyening the probabiliiy of Nellie's 
losing her place at the farm became a certainty. 
There had been few guests at the funeral, and those 
few had not come back to the house. Mrs. Stokes 
and the sister spent the ev^ening as Mrs. Stokes 
had spent all the previous days, in the upstairs 
parlour, and there, to her surprise, Nellie was sum* 
moned just as Neighbour Simmons was saying 
''GU>od nighf to her in the kitchen, and telling 
her that she herself was not going to stop any 
more now the mistress' sister had come from 
Scotland. 

*' And if s my belief you'll not stop much longer 
either," she added. ''Well, it would be a doll 
place for you if you did. It wasn't over lively 
when the poor old man was alive for a girl like you, 
but whatever life there was in the house came fi*om 
him ; and if that Scotch woman is going to take 
his place, I doubt if there'll be ten words spoken 
between the two of them, day in and day out." 

And Neighbour Simmons wished the child good 
night, and took her departure just as the mistress' 
sister summoned her upstairs. 

There she told her, in very few words certainly, 
that Mrs. Stokes would no longer need a servant, 
as she herself was going to remain with her, but 
that she was willing to keep her till she had found 
another place. She must try and find one soon. 
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and no doubt tlie parson's lady would help her j she 
must go and see her to-morrow. 

Nellie felt thankful indeed that she had the 
parson's lady to turn to. She was leaving the room 
when she was recalled. This time it was Mn. 
Stokes who spoke. 

'^You've been a good girl, Nellie/' she said, 
" and you shall have a whole suit of clothes, though 
you are not going to stay." 

Nellie thanked her mistress warmly, tears of 
gratitude overflowing her blue eyes. Not that she 
cared to have the clothes, but she was so glad to 
think she should wear black for her master — hef 
dear old master. Nobody in that house seemed to 
think it was any grief to her that he was dead, but 
it was — a very real sorrow. 

That night Nellie could not sleep, but she could 
pray, and many an earnest petition for protection 
went up to God from the little pallet-bed where she 
lay wide awake all night. The person she was 
most sorry to leave in the farm was Joe Stevensoiii 
the farm-boy. A friendship had existed between 
them ever since the day when Nellie had so 
stoutly insisted that it was wrong to touch the 
cake and sugar. The little maiden's courage 
had made a great impression on the boy, who 
had a special admiration for all that was daringi 
and he and Nellie had had many a conversation 
together, until at last Nellie had even persuaded 
him to go to church, and through the help of Patiy 
Seymour, had procured for him an old suit of 
Master Seymour's clothes to go in. 
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Mrs. Stokes had asked her husband' at supper 
that night " whether he had observed Joe Stevenson 
in church/' and Mr. Stokfes had said, ^'Tes, in 
Seymour's old clothes /' adding, ". It went a bit to 
my conscience, wife, to see him sitting there 
listening so attentive, and to think that if I'd taken 
a bit of trouble myself about it, he might have 
been sitting there long ago. Pm sure there's a 
lot of my old clothes that he might have had for 
the iasking, only I never thought of offering them 
to him. But Seymour's a wonderful man for doing 
the thing that it's right to do. You see it's along 
of that girl of his. She is so bent on doing good, 
and it's wonderful what power even a child like 
that has got." 

But Mrs. Stokes, not responding with any 
sympathy to these remarks, Mr. Stokes dropped 
the conversation, little imagining, that good as 
both Seymour and his daughter were, it was not 
their influence which had brought Joe Stevenson 
to church, but that of a little child still nearer 
home. 

There was one thing, however, that weighed 
greatly on Nellie's mind with regard to Joe, 
especially now that she was likely soon to part from 
him^ and that was his evil habit of swearing, and 
taking God's name in vain. ^'He did not mean 
anytlung by it," he said; ''it was only a way he 
had." But it was a way that made Nellie very 
unhappy, and during this wakeful night she resolved 
that she would make one last effort to get Joe to 
promise her that he would overcome this sinful 
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cnstom. An opportnnity of speaking to liim Tery 
soon occnrred^ for no sooner had Nellie told Urn 
next day that she was going to leave the &nn^ than 
he exclaimed^ with an oath^ that if she went, he 
would not stay a day after her^ especially nowth0 
master was gone ; it would be nice work stopjnif 
with mistress and that stiff sister of her's; if ibe 
was as like her in ways as she was in face, ft woaUl 
be a cheerful place for a lad to Hyein/' 

"Oh, but I hope you will stop, Joe,* tsU 
NelUe. 

"Not I,** was the iieply, with another oafli. 
Then seeing the look of sorrow on Nellie's fios^ . 
" There ! I didn't mean to swear. But you knonf 
it's a way I've got. Fm so much used to ft; 
I can't break myself of it, even to please yoo, 
NeU." 

"Oh, but you must," replied Nellie ; "not to 
please me, Joe ; that doesn't matter." 

"Yes, but it does," interrupted Joe. ''It 
matters a great deal. If ever I want to do right, 
it's just that I may please some one I've got ft 
liking to. There ain't a better way of making a 
chap do what's right. There's many a thing I'd 
have done before you came, Nell, that I wouldn't do 
now, for fear of vexing you. There's nothing ftat 
would make me turn this way or that like having it 
in my mind to please some one." 

" Then, Joe," exclaimed Nellie, fervently, ' I 
do so wish you had it in your mind to please God, 
and then you wouldn't swear. You could not," 
she added, " for it's just one of the things that 
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lakes QroA most angiy. It's taking Ins Holy Name 
ivaiiu'' 

'* You've said that many times^ Nell; but I 
xm't quite come ai; your meaning/' replied Joe. 

'* I wish you'd heard the parson's lady explain 
;,*' said Nellie, "and then you'd understand it 
rell enough — ^better than I, because you're so much 
leverer. But there was one thing she said I'm 
nre any one could understand, Joe, and I oflen 
hink of it when you use words such as you did 
ist now." 

'' And whaf s that, NeU ?" 

*^ Why, that if we liked any one very much in this 
rorld, or had a great respect for them, we shouldn't 
ke to hear even their name called about without 
ny meaning or respect." 

"Well, no," said Joe, "that's true, for I 
wouldn't let any one use your name, Nell, like that." 

His aflTection for her warmed little Nellie's 
.eart into yet deeper fervour. 

"And what's my name?" she said; "just 
lOthing, Joe — of no matter at all, compared with 
he name you said two or three times over just now 
without any meaning or respect. Oh, Joe, dear 
oe, I'm going away from you, and it will make me 
o unhappy if I think you're going on breaking 
Jod's Commandment — for it's God's own Command- 
aent, Joe — ^it's the Third Commandment He gave 
lis people, that they should not take his name in 
ain. But if you'll try not to do it, Joe, it will 
aake me happy to think you're trying, when I'm 
;one, and you're left here." 
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*' I shan't be left here, m)t I, when you're gone, 
by ^^ He did not finish his sentence, but look- 
ing at Nellie, not in his old queer way, when she 
could never know whether he was laughing at her 
or not, but quite gravely and very seriously, he 
said, ^' Yes, Til try to break myself of it. See if 
I don't/' 



CHAPTER XXIX, 



THE FOUBTH COMMANDMENT. 




IX weeks later, and Nellie^s Ufa had, 
indeed, undergone a great change. Very 
great hibd been the contrast between 
NelKe^s first place, with its order, and neatness, and 
regalarity, and her early home, with its neglect, and 
disorder, and confusion. But yet greater was the 
contrast between that first place, with its quiet, 
and economy, and simplicity, and her second place, 
with its grandeur, and luxury, and gaiety. 

For six weeks after that day when Mrs. Stokes's 
sister desired Nellie to look out for a place, a place 
had been found for her, no less important than that 
of under-nurse at the Park — under-nurse to the 
heir of Audley himself, under-servant to the two 
fine ladies, as Nellie considered them, whose busi- 
ness it was to attend upon that young gentleman, not 
yet a twelvemonth old ; the province of one being 
to wash and dress him, put him to sleep, and take 
him out walking; that of the other to make his 
clothes when new, and ''get them up," as she 
termed it, afterwards, into such a perfect state by 

washing and ironing, that they should look like 
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new. Both these ladies considered themseheB 
quite above such menial offices as the laying of a 
fire, or the sweeping of a room, or the preparing of 
the table for the usual meals, and it was to wait 
upon them that a girl was required. 

Mrs. Audley left the charge of every otier 
branch of her establishment as entirely to the house- 
keeper as though the house and aU in it belonged to 
that worthy woman, rather than to herself; but smce 
the birth of the son and heir^ she had taken greit 
interest in the concerns of her nursery, and hid 
actually herself inquired of Mrs. Stancombe whetiher 
she knew of any nice girl in the village who could 
fiU the vacant place of maid to Master Audley's 
nurses. This request was made on the afternoon 
of the very day in the morning of which Mrs. SlaiH 
combe had undertaken to find another place fiv 
Nellie. It seemed providential, and she named 
Nellie, so tidy in her appearance, so bright and 
sweet-looking ; so well trained by Mrs. Stokes, one 
of the most particular of all the housewives in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mrs. Audley was charmed with all she heard, 
and insisted on driving herself to Heath Farm that 
very afternoon and seeing Nellie, and speaking to 
Mrs. Stokes. She saw Nellie, and was delighted 
with her — such a bright, intelligent face; audi 
clear, truthful blue eyes ; so tidy in her appearance; 
so respectful in her manner. 

Mrs. Stancombe could not help contrasting the 
Nellie of to-day, as she stood before Mrs. Audley, 
in the Heath Farm parlour, returning such CLTil 
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answers to all the questions addressed to her^ with 
the Nellie of only a few months before— the 
uncombed^ unwashed^ nnmended, and altogether 
nncaTed-for NelUe whom she first saw that day in 
her feather's dirty kitchen, dividing her attention 
between the Church Catechism and the ^^ Children 
in the Wood/* It was a striking contrast cer- 
tainly, and Mrs. Stancombe thanked Ood for it. 

Mrs. Audley did not see the mistress. She 
positively refused to appear, sending a message by 
the stiff sister that the child was a good child; she 
had no fault to find with her; and the Rector's 
lady knew all about her. 

So NeUie was engaged by Mrs. Audley herself 
^the first servant who had ever had that honour — 
regularly engaged to be a' servant to three of Mrs. 
Audley's servants, for in addition to waiting on 
Mrs. Jolliffe, the head-nurse, and Mrs. Soper, 
Master Audley's maid, Nellie was to render some 
assistance to Mrs. Anstey, the personal attendant 
of Mrs. Audley. 

Mrs. Stancombe began to fear, when she found 
out what the child's work would be, whether she 
might not have a heavier charge laid on her, and 
one which she would find more difficulty in fulfilling 
than in being sole servant at Heath Farm. She 
had many other fears, too, about the child, and 
was tempted to wish that it had been some other 
place, rather than this particular one that had 
offered itself for her. But this seemed so clearly 
the especial plot of pasture-land prepared at this 
moment for this little lamb to feed in, that Mrs. 
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Stancombe felt she must leave her to the Good 
Shepherd^s guiding and guarding, and again trosl 
what time 'she was afraid. Weeds, thorns, and 
thistles, she felt sure there must be in snch a 
situation as this. It must be her work now to 
teaeh her charge how to eschew the evil and pursoe 
the good. And Mrs. Stancombe held a long con- 
versation with her on the evening before she entered 
on her new duties in her new home, which wM 
concluded with these words — '^And oh! Nellie^ 
remember God^s commandments.'* 

Yes, Nellie thought, that was what she had to 
remember — God's holy Commandments. Not one 
of them, but all. There were ten of them — im, 
which for weeks Mrs. Stancombe had been explain* 
ing to her. All other precepts were included in 
these. Nellie tried to remember all Mrs. Stan- 
combe had said about them, after she had gone to 
bed in the little room prepared for her — such a 
room as it was ! Nellie compared it with Mss 
Ellen Stancombe's bed-room at the Rectory, and 
thought that it was much in the same style — ^neat 
white dimity curtains to the bed, painted oak fil^ 
niture, a pretty small-patterned carpet in the 
middle of the floor; all quite as good, perhaps 
rather better, than the bed-rooms at Heath Famij 
of which she had thought so much on first going 
there. Nellie was so much taken up with her roomi 
that she got very little sleep in it that first night; 
but especially after the clock struck twelve, and she 
remembered that Sunday had begun, she tried diK- 
gently to keep her mind fixed on good and h.o\j 
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ihiiigs; and remembering Mrs. Stancombe's part- 
ing words that evening, she repeated to herself the 
Ten Commandments, and whilst repeating them she 
at length fell asleep. 

Next morning she awoke with these command- 
ments still in her mind. The room was Ught, and 
Nellie sat np, and looked around her in the bewil- 
derment which always accompanies a first waking 
in a new scene. Little by little she remembered 
where she was, and how she had got there, how 
Mrs. Stancombe^s housemaid had brought her to 
the '^ house,'' as the back of Mr. Audley's mansion 
Was called, the evening before, and there a smart 
maid had taken her to a parlour — a very nice par- 
lour—something like the parlour at the Rectory 
which Miss Ellen called the dining-room — ^with 
Hialiogany chairs round the room, and pictures in 
gilt frames hanging on the walls, and a square 
mahogany table in the centre, at which table 
sat an elderly lady, working. Who this lady was, 
Nellie had no idea, except that it was not Mrs. 
Andley, nor the least like her ; for Mrs. Audley, 
the pretty lady who had come with Mrs. Stancombe 
to Heath Farm, was young, and slight, and deli- 
cate-looking, whilst this lady was rather old, and 
very stout, and somewhat red in the face. She 
had told Nellie to stand by the door, and desired 
the maid to fetch Mrs. Anstey; and while this 
order was being obeyed, she had given Nellie a 
little lecture on the duty of being tidy and obedient, 
and, above all, very respectful and submissive to 
her superiors. 
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When Mrs. Anstey arrived^ NelCe was lianded 
over to her cliarge^ with a hope on the part of ihe 
housekeeper that the child would do^ as myli^ 
had taken quite a fancy to her. To this had beea 
added a request that Mrs. Anstey would be good 
enough not to keep supper waiting, wiiih iba 
assurance that, if she did, they could not wait fiv 
her, as they had done the evening before. 

In answer to this last remark, Mrs. Anstej hi. 
made reply, that no one but herself knew whtk ii 
was to wait on Miss Audley, and attend to all kff 
whims and fancies ; adding, that Mrs. JoUifiEe oonir* 
plained of being a slave to the baby, but that, fior 
her part, she thought spoiled and selfish yoimg 
ladies gave a thousand times more trouble thai 
half-a-dozen babies. 

Nellie recalled all this to her remembrance nofiTi 
and how Mrs. Anstey had taken her afterwards to 
this same little room where she now found hersd^ 
and left her with the injunction to get up as soon 
as she should hear the bell ring, and go and knodc 
at a door just opposite to her own. Nellie had 
ventured to ask at what o'clock this would be, and 
was told seven I and if she wanted to know what 
o'clock it was, she had only to look out of her 
window; and as for the bell, there was no fear of 
her going on sleeping after it had once begun to 
ring. Remembering all this, Nellie concluded that 
the bell had not yet rung, and unbarring the shutter 
of her Httle room, and drawing up the blind, she 
saw that it had not done so, and also perceived the 
truth of Mrs. Anstey's words respecting the dock. 
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itraight before her, looking at her from an opposite 
irret of the great house, was an enormous white- 
kced clock, the hands of which pointed to half- 
ast five, half an hour after her usual time for rising 
b the Farm, but apparently the dead of night here. 
The room in which Nellie was formed one side 
F a square, which enclosed a paved court. There 
'ere four rows of wiRdows, one above the other, 
ad the blinds of all were drawn ; not a sound was 
eard anywhere, and Nellie felt almost frightened 
t her new position, and anything but comfortable 
1 it. How different this rising from that to which 
he had been accustomed at the Farm, where, how- 
ver early she might get up, there were always 
oands stirring around her. For a little while 
l^ellie stood looking at the yard, and wondering 
rho could possibly live in aU those rooms, until 
he remembered what day it was, and turning from 
he window, she made haste to dress, repeating to 
lerself, as she did so, the hymn for Sunday Mrs. 
Stancombe had given her lately. It had seemed 
. little difficult to learn at first; but after Mrs. 
Jtancombe had explained the verses to her in her 
lear way, there had not been a word into the full 
[leaning of which the little simple village girl had 
lot been able to enter. Now she dwelt slowly on 
tach verse, making it, as it is meant to be, as much 
, prayer as a hymn : — 

Thou glorious Sim of Eighteonsness^ 

On this day risen to set no more. 
Shine on me now to heal and bless 

With richer beams than e'er before. 



i 
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Sliine on thy work of grace within. 
On each celestial blossom there { 

Destroy each bitter root of sin. 
And make thy garden firesh and fair* 

Shine on thy pure eternal Word, 
Its mysteries to my sonl reveal, 

And whether read, remembered, heard. 
Oh let it qnicken, strengthen, heal. 

Shine on the temples of thy grace. 
In spotless robes thy priests be clad j 

There show the brightness of thy face. 
And make thy chosen people glad. 

Shine on those Mends for whom we monm^ 
YiHio know not yet thy healing ray ; 

Quicken their sonls, and bid them tnm 
To Thee, the Life, the Truth, the Way* 

Shine on those nnseen things displayed 
To faith's far-penetrating eye ; 

And let their brightness cast a shade 
On every earthly vanity. 

Shine on those tribes no country owns, 
On Judah, once thy dwelling-place ; 

Thy children think upon her stones. 
And long to see her day of grace. 

Shine on the missionary's home. 
Give him his heart's desire to see j 

Collect the scattered ones who roam ; 
One fold, one Shepherd let there be. 

Shine till thy glorious beams shall chase 
The blinding film from every eye, 

Till every earthly dwelling-place 

Shall own the day-spring from on high. 

Shine on, shine on, Eternal Sun, 
Four richer floods of life and light. 

Till that bright Sabbath be begun — 
That glorious day that knows no night. 
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Nellie, as we have said, dwelt on eacli verse in 
thought and prayer. In praying for the friends for 
whom one can only mourn, her heart turned, as it 
always did, to the cottage where her father lived, 
where the sound of prayer was never heard, and 
the name of God never mentioned, save in oaths 
and curses. She thought of Joe, too, for Nellie did 
not believe Joe knew God yet; but she was not 
very unhappy about him. Where there was so 
much hope, there could not be much mourning. 
She never could think of Joe as a lost sheep, only 
as a wandering one, whom the Good Shepherd was 
even now going after with the crook of his care 
and love. But her father! Nellie was very un- 
happy about her father. He never came to see 
her; during the whole of her stay at Heath Farm, 
he had not paid her a single visit. But Nellie 
went regularly to see him, and had paid longer 
visits since learning the Ten Commandments. 

Once a month she went to that dreary cottage 
in the wood, and, though she always came away 
dispirited, her father seemed to care so little for 
her visits, indeed sometimes appeared unwilling to 
see her come, and relieved to see her go, yet she 
persevered in goiug. Mrs. Stokes had always 
allowed her to go and see him once a month, and 
she was to have the same liberty at the Park. 
Next Tuesday would be the day, and, whenever it 
was drawing near, Httle Nellie always repeated this 
verse of her Sunday hymn with especial fervour. 
Her dressing over, she knelt in prayer, then took 
her little Bible, and was still reading it when the 
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clock strack seven ; and immediatelj a large bell 
above it began to swing backwards and forwards, 
sending forth sach a clanging noise^ that Nellie 
thought Mrs. Anstey might well say she was not 
likely to sleep through it. 



CHAPTBE XXX. 

THB FOXTBTH COHMAin)MEKT. 




|HILST the bell was still sounding, Nellie's 
tap was heard at Mrs. Anstey's door, and 
her morning began cheerfully by a word 
of praise from that personage on her punctuality. 
She was then shown the rooms of which she had 
charge^ and two of which she was now to prepare ; 
the one for Miss Audley's dressing, and the other 
for Mrs. JollifiFe's use. She was told to sweep and 
dust them^ and not to pry into anything. These 
were Mrs. Anstey's orders, and Nellie strictly 
obeyed them. 

The great clock had sounded eight before Nellie 
saw anything of the two persons upon whom she 
had chiefly to wait; then they both came into 
the roop together, but only for a minute, for the 
large bell in the turret rang out again ; this time 
to summon the servants to breakfast. Mrs. JoUifie, 
the nurse, and Mrs. Soper and Mrs. Anstey, the two 
maids, all prepared to go down and take it in the 
serv^nts'-hall, Mrs. Jolliffe telling Nellie that she 
would breakfast afterwards, and that she must 
always be ready to go down about half-past eight. 
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as there would not be any bell to call her. How- 
ever, she would be sure to see them come up, and 
then she must go down. 

Poor Nellie was beginning to feel very nervoofli 
and to realize what a different thing it was to be a 
servant, even an inferior servant, in such a place as 
Audley Park, to being only servant at Heath Farm; 
but she did exactly what she was told — step by 
step she set her little feet down on the precise spot 
pointed out to her, and in doing this she found, as 
many another has found also, that this simple rule 
made easy a path which would otherwise have been 
altogether too puzzling for her to follow. 

As soon as she saw Mrs. JolUffe and Soper re- 
turning, she took her way downstairs ; not but what 
she would much rather have gone without her 
breakfast than have gone thus in search of it, and 
she thought it was rather unkind of Soper, at all 
events, not to go down with her, if only to show 
her the way. But Soper was not much in the habit 
of thinking of others, or of what she could do to 
help them. 

The way to the servants'-haU, however, was aa 
easy to find as Mrs. Jolliffe had told her it would 
be, for it stood exactly at the foot of the st^case, 
and several servants were going in, all young girls, 
though none as young as she was. One of them 
was the same girl who had opened the door of the 
'' house '^ to her and Mrs. Stancombe's maid last 
night; and to Nellie's thankful relief the .girl 
recognized her, and took her into the room under 
her wing. There, at the top of a long table, sat 
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the same stout lady whom she had seen in the 
parlour last night; and as all the other servants 
made a curtsy to her on entering, Nellie did the 
same^ asking herself again who she could be. This 
question was soon answered by her new friend, one 
of the under-housemaids, who, observing Nellie's 
inquiring look, informed her in a whisper that it 
was Mrs. Downton, the housekeeper. '' She'll stop 
there while we're at breakfast," she added, '^but 
she won't take any notice of us unless she's got 
some orders to give. Sometimes she keeps one of us 
back to give us a talking, if she isn't pleased about 
anything. She's doing her accounts now; she 
most always is at this time ; and by and by she'U 
read the paper." But Mrs. Downton looking up 
at this moment, the girl ceased whispering, and 
began to help NelHe to some breakfast, and to take 
. her own. But Nellie was too busy with her thoughts 
to care much for food. She looked at Mrs. Down- 
ton, who sat with a heap of small papers before 
her, referring first to one and then another, and 
jotting down figures in a pocket-book, and won- 
dered whether she had ever learned her Catechism, 
whether she could remember the Fourth Command- 
ment. There had been a time, as Nellie recollected, 
when she herself read the " Children in the Wood" 
on Sunday, and that was as bad as adding up 
accounts, or as reading the newspaper, which, just 
as Jane had said, Mrs. Downton soon proceeded to 
do. But now Nellie could not do such things, and 
it made her quite unhappy to see others doing 
them, *' Remember the Commandments," Mrs. 
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Stancombe had said. Before breakfast was oyer, 
Nellie had begun to think that there would be Yerj 
little^ in this hoose^ to keep the Fourth Command- 
ment in her remembrance ; before the day was Cf^et, 
this idea became confirmed. 

At Heath Farm^ though Mrs. Stokes^ as she 
used often to say^ and as^ indeed^ it was easy to 
see^ " made no profession of religion^^' and thoogii 
Mr. Stokes^ always afraid of his more strong- 
minded wife^ and unwilling to excite her oppositioD, 
believed far more in his heart than he could mab 
confession of with his mouthy yet the Sabbath was 
always decently observed. There it had been more 
the absence of anything suitable to the day than 
the presence of anything unsuited to it that had 
grieved Nellie. But here Sunday seemed a day 
specially devoted to self-pleasing and amusement 
The carriage drove to the door at eleven o'clock, 
and Mr. Audley and his daughter went to church in 
it. Mrs. Jolliffe and Mrs. Anstey also went, and a 
party of men and maids. Others, amongst whom 
seemed all the under-servants, did not seem to 
think of going. Nellie summoned courage to ask 
if she might go, and was told, " Yes, if the break- 
fast things were all put away.'' They were not, 
for Nellie had not been told that this was a part of 
her work, and amongst so many servants it was 
diflGlcult to understand what were her own particular 
duties ; and though she longed to have them defined, 
she did not dare to ask any one to define them. 
But on learning that washing up the breakfast things 
was one duty, she washed them up at once, resolving 
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tliat next Sunday this^ at all events^ would not 
prevent her going to church. 

It was a very dreary Sunday morning to NeUie, 
but she felt at tibe end of it that now that she knew 
what her diflFerent duties were, she could arrange 
them^ so as to have a great deal more time to her- 
self than she had had at Heath Farm. In the 
afternoon she went to church with the under- 
servants^ and walked home with Jane, who gave 
her a great deal of information about things in 
general, which showed Nellie that though she, Jane, 
was a good deal " looked after,'' and kept up to 
her work, from being under Mrs. Downton's super- 
intendence, Nellie herself was likely to have a very 
easy life of it, as she would have nothing to do with 
any one but Mrs. Anstey, Mrs. JoUiffe, and Soper, 
and very little to do with them, except in the 
mornings. After dinner, except attending to the 
fires in winter, and bringing in the water into the 
;rooms, there was very little to do. 

'' Then what shall I do all day V said Nellie. 

*' Oh, they'll give you needlework,'' said Jane, 
''but not on Sunday. You'U have nothing to do 
from this to bed-time, but if you like to come down 
to the servants' hall, we'U be having plenty of fiin 
there by and by." 

" Fun !" exclaimed NeUie, " on Sunday !'* 

'' Oh, we shan't be doing anything bad," replied 
Jane, with a laugh, observing the expression of 
Nellie's face, '^ Mrs. Downton looks too well after 
ns for that, but she likes well enougb for us to 
amuse ourselves on Sunday evenings. It's the only 
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day in the week she lets ns, though,'* she added. 
^^ People talk of there not being much work in 
grand houses like this, but I'm sure Mrs. Downtoa 
keeps us hard enough at it all the week, cleaning 
first one place and then another. One has to woik 
pretty hard before one can get places and things 
polished up to her liking. But on Sundays she 
does let us housemaids have a bit of rest. It is not 
so with the \itchenmaids, nor yet with the men. 
I think Sunday's the hardest day in the week to 
them ; there is always such a grand dinner to cook| 
and the cook is in an extra bad temper, and sends 
the kitchenmaids here and there, and scolds and 
fusses more than any other day in the week, always 
saying the same thing — that this is the only house 
in the county where there is so much company on 
Sunday. I think master likes to ask gentlemen on 
that day better than on any other. You see there's 
many gentlemen that go up to London on other 
days, and Sundays they have got more time to enjoy 
themselves. Besides, it is a dull day, unless one 
does something to pass away the time. There is 
almost always a dinner-party here, and the men get 
very cross, having so much waiting to do, but it 
does not trouble us maids much. We've got onr 
bit of rest on that day, thank God, and alwfeys have 
a merry evening enough. And if you can get away 
from upstairs, and come down to the servants'- 
hall, 1^11 take care of you, and see that you enjoy 
yourself.^' 

Nellie felt inexpressibly shocked. Here was 
this nice, good-natured girl, to whom in the grati- 
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tade of Her Heart sHe Had abeady taken a likings 
for sHe was tHe only one of tHe Park servants wHo 
had shown her any friendliness, breaking two of 
God's commandments in one sentence. It was 
taking the Holy Name so completely in vain to 
"thank God" that she was in a position to enable 
Her to break the Fourth Commandment with ease 
and enjoyment. It was an efifort to Nellie, although 
fihe did possess so large an amount of moral courage, 
to express her feelings to one so much older than 
Herself, and a stranger to Her. But she made the 
effort, and was rewarded in the peace of her own 
conscience afterwards. 

."Thank you, Jane,'' she said, boldly, yet 
Humbly, " thank you for wishing to be kind to me. 
But it wouldn't be kindness to make me break the 
Fourth Commandment. I promised Mrs. Stancombe 
I would try and keep all the commandments." 

What Jane might Have said to this speech 
NeHie did not know, for just at that moment they 
entered the house, and meeting Soper on the door- 
step, she sent Nellie upstairs with a message, which 
cut short the conversation. 

Jane turned into the still-room, and repeated 
what Had passed between Herself and the new 
nursemaid to a group of servants who had not been 
at church, and were now assembled there, one or 
two reading, one or two writing, but the greater 
number gossiping together. She ended Her ac- 
count by saying, 

" I wish you'd Heard the way, too, in which she 
spoke. I declare the parson himself could not Have 

37 
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been graver. For the life of me, I shotdcliiH Im 
known what to say to her. Pm sure I couldn't bo 
much as tell wluit the Fourth Commandment is 
about." 

''I suppose Esther can," replied one of flie 
maids, with a laugh, glancing at a gentle-looking 
girl, who was one of the readers. 

Esther coloured crimson, but said nothing, till 
Jane put the question to her directly, asking— 
" Can't you tell us, Esther ?'' 
Then she said, " It's about keeping the Sabbafli 
day holy," and she took up her book, and left 
the hall. 

Straight upstairs went Esther, into her own 
little room in the turret, the next to that in whiA 
Nellie had slept. There, shutting and locking flie 
door, she threw herself on her knees by her littb 
bed, and burst into tears. 

"Oh, Gk>d,'* she cried, " my wretched cowardice! 
How often I have felt the same thing, and yet never 
had courage to say so. And I am put to shame by 
this child, years younger than I am, yet so much 
stronger in grace." 

Meanwhile Jane remarked to her fellow-servants, 
that " if Mrs. JoUiffo and Soper had got a young 
saint to wait upon them, she did not quite see how 
things were going to turn out. She'd always heard 
say that saints and sinners had such different ways." 
At which there was a general laugh, in which, 
Esther not being there, the other maids all joined. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 

MONTH passed, and by tliis time, short 
as it was, Nellie had learned what her 
duties were, and had grown accustomed 
to their regular fulfilment. They were not very 
difficult, and she had a great deal of quiet time, 
when she could sit for hours, in the little room 
leading out of the day-nursery, working at her 
needle. Mrs. Soper set her work every day, hem- 
ming and sewing, and unpicking, and doing all the 
easier parts of '^ Master Audley^s^* wardrobe, as 
the son and heir of Audley was always called, 
though he was not yet twelve months old. Nellie 
liked work, and was clever at it, and Mrs. Stokes 
had taken much trouble in teaching her, and Soper 
soon found that so handy a little needlewoman 
could render her a vast amount of help, of which 
she did not fail to take advantage. 

The* pleasantest part of Nellie's day was that 
in which she was allowed to mind the baby. He 
was generally asleep when he was given into her 
charge ; but even in his sleep he was most fasci- 
nating to NeUie^ and the proudest and happiest 
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moments of her life at Audley Park were 
whicli she spent, work in hand, by the side of the 
baby's cot. She was always so happy when Mrs. 
Jolliflfe called to her to bring her work and come 
and sit by Master Audley while he slept ; always so 
sorry when his moving obliged her to ring the 
nursery bell, adcording to order, to summon Mrs. • 
Jolliffe upstairs; always so glad when the sum- 
mons was not immediately answered, and she had 
time to stand by the cot and watch that first 
bewitching waking of the lovely baby boy. It was 
so delightful to Nellie to see him wake with the 
bright flush of sleep on his soft rounded cheek, 
whilst he would open his large dark eyes full upon 
her, and part his rosy lips into a smile— a slow, 
meditative smile, such as babies give after long and 
earnest looking into the face beside them- No 
baby lips had ever smiled on Nellie before ; she had 
never known the delights which are so common to 
those who have little brothers and sisters of their 
own ; and when this beautiful baby first smiled in 
her face, her warm, loving nature gushed forth in a 
flow of love to meet the smile, and it was all she 
could do to restrain herself from catching him up 
in her arms, and hugging him to her breast. But 
Mrs. Jolliffe's orders were that he was never to be 
taken up till she came, and these orders Nellie 
obeyed as strictly as she did all others*. Baby 
was allowed to lie and smile, and Nellie would talk 
to him, and make him crow till Mrs. Jolliffe came. 

One day, however, she was longer than usual in 
replying to the bell, and baby grew weary of 
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smiling, and cried loudly and lustily, and Nellie's 
face was flushed with fear and with the efiforts to 
amuse him before the nurse arrived. Then she 
scolded Nellie for letting him cry, and told her, '' of 
course, she should have taken him up /' and though 
she felt a little grieved at what she considered 
an unjust reproof, she was very thankful to have 
the liberty granted which she had often longed to 
possess j and after that, many a happy half hour did 
she spend, walking up and down the long nur- 
sery with that dear baby in her arms. 

Mrs. Jollifle used to declare sometimes he was 
getting *' quite a lump,'' and "it was enough to break 
any one's back to have to carry him "; but either 
Nellie was very strong, or she loved the burden too 
well to feel its weight, for she never wearied of 
those walks, and the oftener she could enjoy them 
the better she was pleased. 

At length a shadow passed over this bright bit of 
sunshine in Nellie's life at the Park. Into this 
sweet cup a drop of bitter fell, which took off the 
pleasant taste. Nellie began to fear that there was 
something wrong in these watchings of hers over 
the baby. Her suspicions were first aroused by a 
remark she fancied she heard Mrs. Audley make 
to Jollifie. Mrs. Audley was the object of so much 
admiration to little Nellie, that more than once the 
child had remembered the second commandment 
when thinking of her, or looking at her, and said 
to herself that it was forbidden to worship any 
image, however fair. 

The feelings that the lovely lady at the Park 
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called forth in Nellie's little mind were altogeflier 
different from those excited by Mrs. Stancombe, 
the dear, good lady at the Rectory, with her sweet 
face and gentle voice, whom Nellie loved so trnly. 
She did not love Mrs. Audley — she had never drawn 
near enough to her for that, but when that la^ 
came into her presence, and Nellie looked at her m 
her beauty, so wonderfully lovely as she certainly 
was, and watched the queenly dignity of her 
manner, the exquisite grace of her movements, the 
imaginative child felt as if she could have fSallea 
down and worshipped her. She seemed to her to 
be more a realization of the beings of whom she 
had read long ago in her favourite fairy tales, than 
to be anything of earthly mould ; and there was 
never any need to tell NeUie to stand up respect- 
fully when Mrs. Audley swept past her, her long 
silk or velvet robe trailing across the soft carpet 
Nellie never thought of her as her mistress. Mrs. 
Jolliffe was that ; Mrs. Audley was like a queen to 
her, and her visits to the nursery lived in Nellie's 
remembrance for days after she had paid them. 
These visits certainly had something royal in them, 
for they were, as we say of the visits of other 
superior beings, " few, and far between." 

Master Audley was carried constantly to his 
mamma — in the early mornings, while she was 
dressing— after luncheon, while the upper servants 
^ere at dinner, and before she took her carriage 
drive— and again on her return from driving, before 
she dressed for dinner, and whilst Mi's. Jolliffe and 
^oper were taking their tea. 
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Eat Mrs. Andlej herself rarely came to the 
nnrsery. Its arrangement was entrusted entirely 
to Mrs. JoUiffe^ and Mrs. Audley was delicate^ and 
the stairs tired her. Occasionally, however, she 
did come, generally on wet days, when she could 
not drive, and was equal to a little more indoor 
exercise ; and on one of these days Nellie heard, or 
thought she heard, for she was not quite sure, 
something that made her very uneasy. Mrs. 
Audley had passed through the little room where 
Nellie sat sewing, and had spoken a few kind words 
to her, which had made Nellie flush and tremble all 
over with excitement. Then going into the nur- 
sery^ Nellie heard her mention her name to the 
nurse, evidently making some inquiry about her, to 
which Mrs. JollifFe had replied, 

'' Tes, ma'am, I could not be better satisfied.'' 

Nellie had not heard the inquiry made in Mrs, 
Audley's low, soft voice, but Mrs. JollifiFe's answer 
was so distinctly uttered, she could not help hear- 
ing it, and she felt thankful to know she was being 
praised. But the next moment all her pleasure 
was taken from her. What was it Mrs. Audley 
said? 

'' But you never leave baby to her, Jolliffe ?" 

Nellie thought she heard these words, but 
surely she must have been mistaken, for again Mrs. 
Jolliffe's voice, in reply, was distinct enough — 

*' Oh, no, ma'am, never I I would not do so for 
all the world !" 

Mrs. Audley passed from the room ; but those 
words did not pass from Nellie's mind. Again and 
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again she repeated to herself that " charity thouglt 
no evil,'' that to suspect was to think evil. She 
tried not to think evil, but she could not lelp 
thinking, and her suspicions once roused, every- 
thing seemed to strengthen them. She observed 
that she was never left alone with the baby excepfe 
when Mrs. Audley was dressing — she knew she 
dressed about ten o'clock, for it was then her beD 
summoned Mrs. Anstey to assist her — or in the 
afternoon, after she had seen her drive away in the 
carriage— or, and this was the most frequent time, 
in the evening, when the family were at dinner. 
These were the times when Nellie was left alone 
with the baby, and Nellie, with all the wish in the 
world not to think evil, could not help observing 
that they were also the times when Mrs. Audley 
was sure not to come to the nursery. Her sus- 
picions grew stronger, but before long they were 
suspicions no more, but became a most unpleasant 
certainty. 

Miss Audley's visits to the nursery were even 
more rare than her mamma's. She had no love for 
her little brother, and did not profess to have any. 
Mrs. Jolliffe and Soper often discussed this matter 
together openly before Nellie, and always declared 
it was perfectly natural, since if it had not been 
for this baby brother. Miss Audley would have 
been one of the greatest heiresses in the county; 
but now she would be "scarcely anybody." It 
was no wonder, according to Mrs. Jolliffe and Soper, 
that Miss Audley did not look kindly on her 
little brother, paid so few visits to the nursery, 
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and so often^ during these few visits^ made snch 
severe remarks about him. But to Nellie it was 
80 great a wonder^ that she could by no means 
nnderstand it, only it made her unhappy, and 
she was always very sorry to see Miss Audley in 
the nursery. 




OHAPTEE XXXn. 

THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 

fPE day was at hand, however, when OM 
of Miss Audley's visits to the nuifloy 
was to make Nellie more unhappy thai 
any of her previous visits had ever done, ihocigk 
not for the same reason. 

It happened one day, not very long after ita 
conversation which Nellie had overheard betirea 
Mrs. Jollifife and her lady, that Miss Audley came 
to the nursery in search of Soper. Anstey, being 
engaged with Mrs. Audley, had not answered her 
bell, and consequently she came to summon Soper 
to assist her in dressing. In the nursery she found 
Nellie, walking up and down the room, lulling the 
baby by singing to him the words of the hymn 
Ellen Stancombe had taught her. 

" Where's Soper ? whereas Jollifife ?'* was Mifls 
Audley's authoritative demand. 

Nellie replied that she did not know. 

Miss Audley pulled the bell impatiently: The 
peal sounded through the gallery as the young lady 
asked '^ how long they had been gone V^ 

''About an hour" was the only answer that 
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e could in truth make, though her mind mis- 
her, as she made it, that it might bring her 
brouble. But before any more questions could be 
i or answered, Mrs. JolKffe appeared, very red 
le face, and out of breath with the haste she 
made in replying to that bell, which, from 
ound, she knew well Nellie's hand had never 

'Pretty work this!'' exclaimed Miss Audley. 
render what mamma would say if she had come 
ad found her idol in the care of that bit of a 

^Indeed, Miss," exclaimed Mrs. Jolliffe, readily, 

a're not more surprised to see him there than 

i;" and snatching the baby from Nellie's arms, 

hugged him in her own, adding, '' I left him 

>ing sound but a minute ago, and can't think 

i's possessed him to wake." 

^A minute!" exclaimed Miss Audley. ''Do 

mean a minute or an hour ? Tou and the girl 

I to have different ideas of time." 

^ Did she say it was an hour ?" exclaimed Mrs. 

Be- '' Tou'U not believe her, miss ; for, though 

aorry to say it, there's no depending on a word 

»ys." And Mrs. Jolliffe cast such a withering 

of anger at poor Nellie, that the child, innocent 

lie was, could jiot have turned more pale had 

really been guilty of falsehood. 

djs. Jolliffe took advantage of this •fco ask Miss 

ley whether she thought the girl looked as 

gh she were speaking the truth. 

^ Oh ! it's no business of mine," said Miss 
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Audley; "I donH care wlietlier she's leftwifliftB 
baby or not. Only^'^ she added^ with a maHdooi 
tone of amusement — ^for nothing gave her mow 
pleasure than to feel it in her power to teaze aaj- 
body or anything — '' only I must, of course, tel 
mamma what Pve seen, and then she canset&ii^ 
as she likes/' 

Mrs. Jolliffe herself turned pale then, and bar 
manner changed. *'Tou wouldn't be so imkyiy 
Miss, as to do such a thing, when you know it 
would be the very thing to worry my mistress, vA 
happening, too, for the first time in all my life.** 

But Miss Audley was determined, or pretendfll 
to be. It was so pleasant to feel — at all eiveitl 
for once in her life — that she had power in Imt 
hands. She declared that she must do what was Imt 
duty. 

'' Then, Miss,'' said Mrs. Jolliffe, again changing 
her tone from one of entreaty to one of defiance^ 
'^ then. Miss, I must do my duty, too, and tel ny 
mistress what I know about the bay mare." 

'^ And what do you know about the bay mare!" 
asked Miss Audley. 

" Only that a certain young lady gave Roger 
the groom a crown-piece to change the saddle, and 
let her ride it, after her mamma had ordered her 
never to mount it again." , 

"Roger shall pay for this," muttered Ito 
Audley. • 

'^ I dare say. Miss ; but I'm afraid that will nol 
satisfy the master, when he comes to know it, afl 
know it he surely shall, if you're to lose me toj 
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place by telling of such a trifling thing as my leav- 
ing the baby alone in the nursery for a moment/' 

These threats produced the desired effect. Miss 
Audley would probably not have cared much about 
her mother's knowing of her disobedience, but she 
was really afraid of her father, when once his anger 
was aroused, which she was aware it would be, if he 
knew that she had ridden the bay mare after he had 
expressly forbidden her ever mounting it again. 

'' Come, Jolliffe,'' she said, " you needn't alarm 
yourself. I was only laughing, and trying to frighten 
you. Mamma's a wonderful fidget, we all know. 
If B her ' nervousness,' as she calls it, that makes 
her fJEmcy the son and heir would go into fits or a 
fever if you were not here to prevent it; audit's the 
same nervousness that made her think that because 
the bay mare took fright at one dog-kennel, he 
was never to be ridden any more, except by Roger 
himself. There's no more harm in your leaving 
the baby, when you know mamma won't be worried 
by knowing anything about it, than there is in my 
riding Coquette when she isn't there to see. We're 
neither of us going to worry her, and put her 
into one of her states of mind^ by telling her any 
goch nonsense." 

Mrs. Jolliffe was all civility. '* I'm sure. Miss, I 
never thought of such a thing. It would be the 
last of my wishes to make mischief about such a 
trifle." 

''And I was only in fun, Jolliffe," replied the 
young lady; ''and here's Soper come at last. 
Soper^ you must come and put new ribbons into 
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my dress^ for Anstey has to stay with mamxnft; 
she^s nervous to-day, and there's no knowing whtt 
I shall be able to get Anstey away/' Aad fte 
young lady left the room, followed by Soper. 

Then Mrs. JolMe remembered how impradeBi 
it had been to carry on all this conversation before 
Nellie. In her first alarm at Miss Audley's HoNtA, 
her mind, which was not a particularly strong one^ 
had been so possessed with the one idea of keeping 
that young lady, by some means or other, from 
telling her mother what she had discovered, that 
she had quite forgotten NelUe. Now, seeing hat 
pale and frightened before her, and not knowing 
exactly what to do or say, she vented her feelingi 
by scolding her soundly; calling her a deceitfalf 
mischief-making, impertinent hussy, and dedaiing 
that it would not be very long before she had got 
rid of her, or her name was not Susannah JollilEe. 

If it had not been for the baby, Nellie would hate 
been glad to leave the place then and there. But 
to leave the baby ! Her heart turned sick at He 
very thought, and she felt that she would do and 
bear anything rather than leave him — anything, at 
least, short of wrong. But here was the diflBculty. 
It would always be wrong now for her to watch the 
baby when Mrs. Jollifie was not there ; it would 
always be wrong for her to walk up and down witk 
him. It would be helping to disobey, helping to 
deceive; and not even for the sake of that great 
delight, the greatest little Nellie had ever known 
on earth — the delight of acting sometimes as nnrse 
to that darling baby — ^would Nellie bring upon hen 
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boqI the sin of breaking God's commandments. 
Just at first she could not tell what to do, but she 
carried the matter to God in very earnest prayer, 
and after that her mind was at rest, for she felt 
sore God would manage it for her in some way or 
other. 

On the evening of that same Tuesday, in the 
moming of which this scene had happened, NelUe 
n^ent, as she always did on Tuesday evenings, to 
ler father's house. She found him alone, and, if 
)0ssible^ in a less agreeable mood than usual. 
Something in his manner made her feel as if he 
v;Lshed to get rid of her, and she did not stay long. 
?oor child ! she did her best to cheer him, and try 
did draw out some friendly feeling towards her, as 
Ifrs. Stancombe said it was her duty to do, bmt it 
fas a difficult matter. She did not feel that she 
uet with any success. But Mrs. Stancombe had 
lied hard to show her that the duty must be done, 
rhether it seemed to succeed or not. Whatever 
fohn Morton was in himself, Nellie remembered 
hat to her he was a father, to him she was a child. 
Es neglect of his duty towards her would be no 
OECuse for any neglect of her duty towards him. 
{he might not be able to honour the man — ^alas ! 
low could she ? — ^but honour the father she must, 
nd, God helping her, she would. And then, 
emembering how it had grieved her to hear Miss 
Lndley speak as she had done that moming of her 
tarents, with open disrespect, and that in the pre- 
ence of a servant, Nellie saw what a dreadful thing 
t was to break the Fifth Commandment. That had 
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been a most important day for Nellie^ and a very 
miserable one. Stilly as she lay down her tired head 
on her pillow^ after telling God all about it^ she did 
BO with a feeling of rest, for she had resolved that, 
come what might, in God's strength, she would do 
what was right; and having resolved thus, how 
could she but trust, and leave results to God ? 








CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 

OB some days after tUs scene in the nur- 
sery, Mrs. JolliflTe did not leave Nellie in 
charge of the baby; and though NeUie 
>atly missed the enjoyment of those hours which 
1 always been the pleasantest part of her life at 
• Park, she felt deeply thankful that it should be 
For come what might, Nellie had resolved 
*t she would no longer consent to take care of 
•ster Audley in his nurse's absence. To do so, 
3r the conversation she had heard between Nurse 
Jiflfe and Miss Audley, would be to render herself 

partaker of other men's sins." 

NelUe had given Mrs. Stancombe some idea of 

^ way in which the Sabbath was kept among 

Hire Audley's servants, and this word of Scripture, 

Neither be partaker of other men's sins," had been 

3 special verse which Mrs. Stancombe had im- 

Bssed upon her mind in begging her to resist 

3ry possible temptation to profane that solemn 

9cept of God, to keep holy his Sabbath-day. 

is word had returned to Nellie's mind with regard 

Nurse JoUiffe and the baby, and she had deter- 

18 
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mined to refuse all charge of him, which she knew 
was to be carried on without Mrs. Audley's know- 
ledge, and in contradiction to her commands. Boii 
the very thought of openly opposing so formidabb 
a person as Mrs. Jolliffe had made Nellie, courageous 
little maiden though she assnredly was, tremble 
with apprehension ; and great was her reKef when, 
day after day passed without calling for the needfiil 
trial. NeUie was beginning to hope that there was 
no longer any fear of this dreaded day coming, 
when all of a sudden it came upon her. 

" NeUie,'' said Mrs. Jolliffe to her one evening, 
just after the last dinner-gong had sounded; 
'^ Baby^s asleep — stay by him till I come bacL I 
shan't be a moment.'^ 

Poor Nellie ! the words fell upon her like an 
unexpected volley from the enemy's camp upon a 
timid warrior, who had begun to hope that fear of 
attack was over. But though she was so timid, and 
the attack came so suddenly, Nellie was not unpre- 
pared to meet it. The needed armour had been 
all prepared before, when first she had felt that she 
might want it, prepared by faith and prayer, and 
now she laid her hand upon it, trembling as that 
hand was. 

^' Please Mrs. Jolliffe,^' she said, " please don't 
go, for indeed I couldn't stop here alone with 
Master Audley.'* 

^^ And pray why not t" exclaimed Mrs. Jolliffe, 
and she turned on the child the same angry 
look she had cast at her on hearing that the 
girl had informed Miss Audley that she had been 
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' an hour, and not a minute in charge of the baby. 
"And pray why not ? I thought it was the busi- 
ness of young girls to obey those who had the 
authority over them. And it's my orders that you 
should stop here till I come back." 

'' I can't obey them, ma'am/' said Nellie, " for 
indeed I know it isn't right. I couldn't stop after 
what Miss Audley said. I'd rather go away this 
very minute." 

''And go you shall," exclaimed Mrs. Jolliffe, 
turning positively pale with passion; ''but not 
this minute, nor quite so pleasantly as you sup- 
pose. An impudent httle puss of your size to set 
yourself up above your superiors. K you don't 
live to repent this, and rue the day you stood 
up against me and my orders, my name's not 
Susannah Jolliffe. Bing that bell," she added, 
angrily. 

Nellie rang it, though her hand trembled so 
violently that she could scarcely steady it sufficiently 
to pull the rope. Mrs. Soper soon appeared, and 
going to meet her in the gallery, she and Mrs. 
Jolliffe held a whispered conversation outside the 
room, the subject of which Nellie did not hear. 
Whatever it was, it did not tend to improve Mrs. 
Jolliffe's temper. Soper went downstairs again, 
and Mrs, Jolliffe returned to the room, muttering 
something to herself about "making Soper sorry 
for this too." 

For a few seconds she walked up and down the 
room without taking any notice whatever of Nellie, 
who felt equally afraid to go or stay. At length, 
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suddenly turning upon her, she ordered her out of* 
the room, an order which NeUie had obeyed almost 
before it was concluded. Nellie sat down to hw 
work in the ante-room, but it was some time before 
her trembling fingers could make much progrefis 
with it. 

The evening seemed unusually long, for it WM 
not often that it passed so quietly in the next room. 
Nellie heard no sound there during the quiet hoxrrs 
in which she sat steadily stitching away the soli- 
tary time. The baby did not cry once. Mrs. Soper 
did not return. Nellie never remembered a whole 
evening pass like that before, still no particnte 
suspicion was excited in her mind. It struck nfflf 
as a little strange, however, that the following 
evenings were almost as remarkable for their stiit 
ness as this one had been. Regularly as seven 
o'clock came round, and the last gong had sounded, 
Mrs. Jolliffe put the baby to sleep in his little cot, 
and no sooner had Nellie cleared away the bath and 
basket, and set all things in their places, than she 
was ordered into the next room, there to ^'mind 
her work till she was wanted." The order was 
always given in the annoyed and irritable tone 
which Nurse Jolliffe had used towards Nellie ever 
since the day when she had refused the charge of 
the baby. Not one unnecessary word had Mrs. 
Jolliffe ever addressed to the child firom that day 
to this, and evening after evening had Nellie spent 
m this solitarv fashion, never movinsr from the httle 
room opening into the nursery until Mrs. Jolliffe's 
voice summoned her to do so, and gave her the 
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sharp command to go and get her snpper^ and be off 
to bed. 

The sunshine of Nellie's outer Ufe at the Park 
had all departed, when she declined taking any 
further charge of the baby during Mrs. Jolliffe's 
absence, but she never regretted her decision, for if 
there was less peace without, there was more 
within, and young as Nellie was, she had already 
learned that a cloud on the life is nothing compared 
to a cloud on the conscience, the one has always, 
as we know, its '' silver lining," the other is sable 
throughout. Sometimes Nellie wished she were in 
another place, where she would have more work 
but less care, less company but more companion- 
ship, and at length she took courage to mention this 
wish to Mrs. Stancombe. 

But there was no opening for any other situation 
for her, and Mrs. Stancombe, after hearing all that 
the girl had to say, did not think that she could be 
better than where she was. Rough winds were 
there to blow upon her certainly, but the fair flowers 
of newly-developed graces seemed in no danger of 
being beaten down by them. On the contrary, these 
blasts seemed to have had a beneficial effect in 
strengthening them — faith, prayer,^ resolution were 
bearing up bravely in the struggle, and so long as 
this was the case, Mrs. Stancombe felt that all was 
weU. The temptation that did not weaken must 
inevitably strengthen. And Nellie was strengthen- 
ing day by day through the trials that met her 
within and without the Park, within, there was nurse 
Jolliffe, without, there was her father. Nellie's last 
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visits to him had been so imsatisfiEtctoTy^ he liad 
received her so badly, that she had donbted whether 
she could go any more. This trouble she carried, 
as she now did every trouble, to God, and He made 
her way clear, as Mrs Stancombe had assured her 
He would do. A very memorable visit was this 
which NeUie paid to her father, a most painfial 
evening altogether to poor little Nellie. Herfether 
had made her visit so uncomfortable, had evidently 
been so unwilling to see her come, and was so 
openly desirous to see her go, that NeUie remained 
only a few minutes in the house. She did not due 
to make any effort at tidying it up, and setiang 
things more comfortable in it, as she sometimes did; 
but almost immediately obeyed what she saw plainly 
was her father's wish, and left the cottage not a 
quarter of an hour after she had entered it. Small 
circumstances lead to great results, even in suck 
apparently unimportant little lives as Nellie's, and 
the " wheels within wheels," which are ever turning 
round and round, work in a way which is wonderful 
to all, and must indeed be past all understanding to 
those who do not know what hand it is that gmdes 
them. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE SIXTH COMMANDMENT. 

Nellie returned at her usual hour from 
the cottage in Amewood Forest, she 
would probably have gone quietly to her 
little bed, without even entering the nursery, where 
she would have seen the light burning, and con- 
cluded that Mrs. JolHffe was sitting ; but returning, 
as she did, more than an hour before her usual 
time, she was startled on entering the house to 
meet Mrs. Jolliflfe herself — it surely was Mrs. Jol- 
liffe, NeUie knew her tall figure so well and her 
peculiar way of walking, although her face was hid 
by the bonnet and veil she wore — ^passing through 
the stone passage carrying a large bundle in her 
arms — such a large bundle I NelUe wondered what 
it could be, and what could possibly make Mrs. 
JolliflFe carry such a load, for Mrs. JoUifie never 
carried even a small parcel. That was Nellie^s 
work, she always said, and everything she had to 
fetch or carry was conveyed by Nellie ; but now, 
here was Mrs. Jollifie and a large bundle in the 
stone passage at half-past seven in the evening. 
A sudden thought flashed across the girPs mind — a 
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remembrance of some words that had passed be- 
tween Mrs. JoUijffe and Soper that same aflemoon; 
and at this thought Nellie turned sick, and shook 
all over, for she remembered that Soper had said 
there would be fine doings in the servants'-liall 
that evening — the Squire and Mrs. Audley dining 
out — ^Mademoiselle and Miss Audley staying away, 
and Mrs. Downton gone to a wedding, and not to 
return till the next day — it was too good an oppor- 
tunity for merry-making to be lost. Soper had 
said this in Nellie's hearing, and Mrs. JoUiffe, as 
Nellie now remembered, had bid her hold her 
tongue, and not talk at wrong times — the wrong 
time being, as Nellie felt, in her presence. Could 
Mrs. Jolhfie have gone down to this merry-making;, 
and could that bundle be the baby whom she was 
taking with her — ^the precious son and heir, who 
was so delicate that at no time was he allowed to 
be out of his nursery after ^' the heat of the day 
was over.^^ It surely could not be, for at this 
moment he was sufiering from such a bad cough 
that the doctor had ordered he should not leave 
his room at all, an order which Mrs. Audley, who 
had actually travelled to the nursery twice that 
day to see him, though she was going to dine 
out in the evening, had repeated to Mrs. Jolliffe 
in Nellie's hearing. *' Eemember, nurse," she 
had said, ^'he must not even go downstairs;" 
adding, ''I can't bear to leave him, but Mr. 
Audley makes such a point of my going to this 
particular party; and then I know he is as safe 
with you as with me, and safer, for you are 
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just as loving and carefrd^ and a great deal more 
experienced/' 

Nellie reproached herself for the thoughts that 
came rashing into her mind ; but come they would, 
and there was no getting rid of them. The light 
was burning in the nursery just as usual when 
Ifellie passed into the next room. Nellie tried to 
force herself to believe that Mrs. Jolliffe was there, 
and the baby too, sleeping in his cot ; but the con- 
viction grew stronger that the room was empty, 
and Mrs. JoUiflFe and the baby below stairs. Nellie 
took her work, but not a stitch could she make. 
At length she became so nervous that she felt she 
xnnst know whether or not Mrs. JoUiflfe were in 
that room^ and not pausing to consider what she 
should say if the door were opened to her, she 
drew near, and knocked. There was no answer. 
She knocked more [loudly. Still no reply. Then, 
growing bolder, she tried the handle of the door. 
It was locked. Then, feeling more sure, and at the 
same time more sick than ever, she sat down in the 
next room, her knees trembling, her head giddy, 
her heart beating violently. The baby was gone, 
she was sure — gone somewhere with Mrs. Jolliffe, 
with that bad cough, all through the cold galleries 
and along the stone passages. 

Nellie never went downstairs to supper on the 
evenings when she visited her father. She had her 
supper at the Rectory, and on her return to the 
house^ in charge of Mrs. Stancombe's servant, went 
straight to her own room ; but to-night she had not 
stayed at the Bectory at all. Mrs. Stancombe and 
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Ellen were drinking tea ont^ and Nellic^s spinis 
were low after her father's treatment of her^and 
she had had no heart to stay^ bnt had merely gone 
in to sa J she had a headache^ and was going \jtA 
to the Park. 

And now she sat^ expecting to hear the gong 
ring^ and disposed to go downstairs^ if only to aee 
if she should meet Mrs. Jollifie. There was no 
gong at all^ however^ this evening; and thoii|^ 
Nellie waited long for Mrs. Soper to come up, no 
Mrs. Soper came. The Ught still bnrned steadi^ 
on throagh the key-hole of the next room aal 
underneath the door^ but there was no sound witiniL 
Somehow NeUie longed to go to bed, yet felt bad' 
nated to the spot^ though half a&aid to prolong hs 
stay in it. The turret bell sounded ten, then half' 
past ten, then eleven, and Nellie had just made uf 
her mind that to bed she must go, when there was 
a sound in the next room that made her pause to 
listen, wishing with all her heart as she did so fliat 
she could keep her knees from trembling, and her 
heart from beating. The door in the nnrseiy 
opening on the back staircase was evidently op^ed, 
a step crossed the room — ^Nurse JoUiffe's, Nellie 
was sure; and then she heard the baby cry— the 
cry Nellie knew so well, which he so often gave 
when, after having been sleeping in the arms, he 
half awoke to consciousness on being laid in his 
cot. Nellie doubted no longer. Mrs. Jolliffe had 
been spending the evening out, and had taken tiie 
baby with her— taken him this cold evening, when 
the east wind was blowing through the passages, 
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and she liad been told that he mnst not leave his 
X'oom. What should she do ? whom should she tell ? 
Jyfrs. Audley ? Mrs. Stancombe ? Mrs. Downton ? 
One thought after another rushed through her 
mind^ but^ before she had had time to give any one 
of them an instant's hearing, the partition door of 
the nursery was unlocked on the inside, and Mrs. 
Jolliffe, candle in hand, appeared in the room. All 
the looks of anger and revenge which she had 
hitherto cast at poor Nellie were as nothing com- 
pared to the fierce scowl with which she gazed at 
her now, as she demanded, in a voice which she 
could scarcely control from passion, how ''she 
dared to be up at that hour.'' The frightened 
girl, not knowing what to say, took refuge in 
silence; and Mrs. Jolliffe had just repeated the 
question when the sound of carriage- wheels was 
heard under the windows, and the bell pealed 
through the house. 

'' Be oflF to bed this very instant," was the next 
command, and Nellie hastened to obey. Before 
she reached her little room, however, she met Mrs. 
Audley hastening up the stairs to see how her 
darling was. Amazed at meeting the girl at that 
hour, she inquired if anything were the matter. 
Before Nellie could answer, Mrs. JolUfie, who, with 
open door, was awaiting her lady's arrival, stepped 
forward, assuring her mistress that there was 
nothing wrong, but the girl had evidently fallen 
asleep in the ante-room while she herself was watch- 
ing the baby in the nursery ; she had just opened 
the door and found her, and had sent her off rather 
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sliarply to bed. Mrs. Audley repeated this order 
very gently — she never could be anything but 
gentle — and leaving Nellie to obey it, she passed 
into the nursery. 

A quarter of an hour later Nellie heard the rosliie 
of her silk dress again, and the few words M 
passed between her and Mrs. JolliflTe, when Mrs. 
Audley said anxiously that she was sure the baby's 
breathing was more oppressed than it had been in 
the morning, and Mrs. Jolliffe assured her that it 
was merely her fancy, and that there was nothing 
whatever the matter with him. 

Nellie had little rest that night, and had scarcely 
fallen into her first sleep when she was awoke by a 
most unusual noise in the usually quiet gallery- 
steps coming and goings the sound of a man's foot^ 
of more than one man ; and surely it could not b&— 
for it was scarcely daylight, and yet it surely was— 
the sound of Mrs. Audley's voice, speaking hurriedly, 
anxiously, excitedly, as Nellie had never heard her 
speak before. She rose quickly and hurried on ber 
clothes, yet felt afraid to go out of the room since 
no one called her. At length the handle of ker 
door turned, and Jane, the under-housemaid, ap- 
peared. 

^^ What, you're up V she exclaimed. " Well, I 
don't wonder you couldn't sleep in all this noise. 
You're to help me bring up more water. I've been 
up this hour." 

'^ Doing what ?" exclaimed Nellie ; ''is any one 
ill— Master Audley ?" 

Is dying, they think," replied Jane. " Mas- 
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ter's been for the doctor himself^ and they're all in 
the nnrsery — ^mistress' and Mrs. JoUiffe^ and master 
and the doctor. They called me np an hour ago, 
and I thought you might as well come and help. 
Yon never saw people in such a state in all your life. 
Afaster's as bad as mistress, or worse, though, for 
the matter of that^ I suppose he'll live through it, 
and I don't believe mistress will. If the baby dies, 
I believe she'll die too. But come on and get the 
"Water." 

Nellie could not help saying, as she followed 
Jane, "And Mrs. JonijBFe." 

"Ah, Mrs. JoUiffe," exclaimed Jane; "it's my 
belief she isn't as happy in her mind as she might 
be. But ' least said soonest mended ' on that matter, 
Nellie. I'm not going to say anything about Mrs. 
Jolliffe, not I. I know my own interests too well 
for that. She's one of those folks whom one had 
fiar better have for one's friend than for one's enemy. 
But she looks downright dreadful, Nellie, most 
awful. There's no other word for it." 

Mrs. JoUiflFe's looks certainly justified Jane's 
description; and at sight of Nellie her pale face 
grew, if possible, yet paler, and the tight lips were 
stiU more firmly compressed together. She seemed 
unwilling that Nellie should stop a moment in the 
room, and whenever she saw her there, sent her off 
eLgain with some message or another. At length 
she bid her keep outside till she was wanted ; and 
outside Nellie kept, but always near enough to the 
door to know all that was going on. At length she 
heard Soper say that there was no use in hoping the 
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baby would live^ when it was plain enongb to see be 
would die ; and at these words poor Nellie's strengQi 
of mind gave way^ and leaning her head^ so weaiy 
with want of sleep and all she had gone throughibe 
evening before, against the waU, she hid her &cem 
her hand and cried with all her heart. She never 
remembered crying like that before. It was NeQifl'i 
first grief. Trials she had had all her life^ many and 
sharp, and much long discipline, but the thought oi 
this baby's death — ^the thought of parting with him, 
of never seeing his darling little &ce again, or heMV 
ing his sweet little voice, was her first sorrow, and 
she sobbed bitterly as it drew near. 

A gentle hand was laid on her shoulder, and a 
voice which Nellie knew at once to be Mrs. Down- 
ton's, bid her not to cry like that, or she would be 
ill. NelUe checked her tears, and with a violont 
eflFort begged pardon. " But I couldn't bear to see 
him so ill, ma'am. I'm very sorry." 

^^ You are a good girl," said Mrs. Downton; 
'^ and Mrs. JoUiffe should let you stop in the room. 
Come in with me. Baby is asleep ; perhaps he may 
do better." And Mrs. Downton made Nellie go 
before her into the nursery. 

'^Here's your little maid, Mrs. Jollifie," sbe 
said; ^'crying her eyes and her heart out in the 
passage. It is not often in these days one sees girls 
show so much feeling. I told her she might come 
in and stay here till she's wanted." 

Mrs. JoUiffe muttered something about not 
wanting more people in a sick room than was neces- 
sary, though she was alone with Mrs. Audley 
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in the room now, Mr. Audley having gone to the 
library with the doctor. 

Mrs. Downton looked somewhat oflTended, apply- 
ing the remark perhaps to herself; but Mrs. Audley 
settled the matter by saying, in her own sweet way, 
' Let the girl stop here, nurse. Pve seen before 
low fond she is of our baby ; sit down, child, by the 
ioor till you're wanted,^' and then turning to Mrs. 
Downton, she herself answered all the inquiries 
nrhich that good lady had come up all the way from 
iie housekeeper's-room to make concerning the 
Jon and heir, always speaking in a low whisper, for 
lihe baby slept soundly, though his little chest 
[leaved and his breathing came heavy and laboured 
inth oppression. 

Meanwhile Mrs. JolliflTe sat by the cradle, dark 
Etnd gloomy ; a gloom which Mrs. Audley attributed 
solely to anxiety, while Nellie wondered how much 
3f remorse might not be mixed with it. '^ She took 
liim out last night,'' she kept saying to herself. 
'Vm sure she did; and if he dies, it's her fault. 
She will have killed him — ^killed him. And then if 
3liat sweet lady dies, as Jane says she is sure she 
prill — ^and I believe Jane's right, she looks so pale 
md weak already, how could she ever stand up 
igainst such a grief — and if she dies, then she will 
lave killed her too." 

And Nellie remembered how Mrs. Stancombe 
lad taught her, in explaining the Sixth Command- 
nent, that this Commandment was broken by many 
resides those who actually committed what is called 
nurder. All those, she had said, were guilty of 
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breaking it wlio hated their neighbour, since " wio- 
soever hateth his brother is a murderer," and every- 
one must be also held guilty of it who in anyway, 
either by unkindness or neglect, or by unfaithfulness to 
the charge given to them, shortened or injured iilie 
lives which it was their duty to perserve and pro- 
long by every means in their power. Nellie had 
felt very umhappy when Mrs. Stancombe had said 
this. It had gone home to her heart then, for she 
remembered how, before they came to Oldfield, she 
had overheard one woman say to another, in speak- 
ing of her father with that carelessness with which 
thoughtless people do speak before children, that if 
John Morton was left with a motherless child on his 
hands it was his own fault, for he had killed his wife 
by his bad treatment. 

Now Nellie remembered Mrs. Stancombe's words 
again as she thought of Mrs. Jolliffe and the baby, 
and when at length Mrs. Jolliflfe spoke to her, giving 
her an order to execute, the sound of her voice 
frightened the child. But if Nellie was afraid of 
Mrs. Jolliffe, so was Mrs. JoUiffe, for reasons of her 
own, afraid of Nellie. And if '' whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer,'^ which we have God's 
own word for knowing that he is, Mrs. Jolliffe was 
rendering herself doubly gmlty of that most awful 
sm ; for the feelings which she entertained towards 
the innocent girl, who she feared had it in her power 
to prove that she was the cause of this precious 
baby's ilhiess, and if he should die, of his death, 
were nothing short of hatred. NelHe's very pre- 
sence was unbearable to her. And she gave her 
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»w a message to do^ which she knew would take 
me time^ for the sole pmrpose of getting her out 
the room into which she had been brought by 
rs. Downton^ and kept by Mrs. Audley herself. 

When Nellie had left the room^ Mrs. Audley re- 
irked that '' she liked the child^ she was so pretty 
.d bright^ and had such wioning manners^ and 
an she seemed so fond of the baby ; one liked to 
e snch love.'' 

To which Mrs. JoUiflTe replied, that " she was 
•nvinced the child was a bad child, she was watch- 
g.her well, and knew she should soon be certain 
what she now suspected. She had never liked 
e girl, and was certain her mistress had been 
istaken in the fancy she had taken to her." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE SIXTH COIOCANDMINT* 

WEEK later^ and aQ anxiety concerning lb 
son and heir of Audley Park was over. Sus- 
pense — eager^ anxious^ miserable sospeoue^ 
Iiad given way to sorrow^ such sorrow as Nellie lud 
never seen before^ and as it nearly broke her loving 
little heart to witness now. Mrs. Audley had nerer 
left her child's nnrsery daring those last terrible daji 
and nights. The slight^ fragfle creature who until 
now had been considered too delicate to bear i 
mile's extra drive, or sit up an hour later than usa4 
had watched unwearingly beside her child's bed tot 
long hours when he slept, and when he woke had 
walked the room with him in her arms, refusing to 
allow that she even felt the fatigue. Some of the 
servants said among themselves that it was plain to 
perceive that a great part of their mistress' former 
delicacy must have been fancy, or she could not 
have become so strong all at once. They did not 
know the passing strength that a strong motive can 
give to a weak frame. There was nothing real, 
nothing lasting in the power that for a time lent 
strength to those deUcate limbs. Only the heart 
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and the will were strongly roused^ and the body for 
li while was forgotten^ to make itself remembered 
by and by, however, when that poor hoping heart, 
and that strongly roused will, should both be laid 
low by sorrow and disappointment. For days the 
baby's life had hung, the doctor said, upon a thread. 
At length the thread gave way, and Nellie, on 
entering the nursery with sometliing she had been 
sent to fetch, saw a sight which never afterwards 
passed from her remembrance-the sight of that 
lovely infant lying on his mother's lap in a stillness 
which Nellie knew at once from the look on his 
&ce, and the look on hers, was not the stillness of 
deep. Mrs. Jolliffe stood near, her face set and 
livid, her eyes fixed ; no one could have told what 
she was thinking or feeling. No one else was in 
the room; the squire and the doctor Nellie had just 
herself seen walking together in the garden. The 
awe which fell on Nellie^s soul as she entered that 
Toom was broken by Mrs. Jolliffe^s desiring her, in 
an agitated voice, to summon the master directly, 
and the doctor with him. Nellie was on the terrace 
in another moment, so breathless that she could not 
find voice to speak. But the doctor at once recog- 
nized the girl who, for a whole week, had been 
moving within and without the sick-room as quietly 
as a shadow, and inquired if the baby were worse, 
then, without waiting for an answer, went into the 
house. Mr. Audley repeated the question, and 
Nellie, said, ''I was to call you quick, sir/' She 
did not dare to say more, and she was thankful she 
had not done so, when, on returning herself to the 
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nursery turret, she met tlie squire coining along fte 
passage, with a look on his face that fiightenedlicr. 
An instant after, and he was followed hy Mn. 
Audley. Nellie felt that her mistress could do* 
look whiter than she was. now were the remainte 
of Janets prediction to be fulfilled, and she, too, to 
be lying pale in death. But ashy pale though die 
was, she was perfectly quiet, and her soft step m^ 
quite firm as she passed quickly by Nellie, piobaU|f 
without even perceiving her, and followed her lu»- 
band down the broad staircase. Nellie paused in 
the passage. She heard the squire enter the libnij 
at the foot of the staircase, and the door dint 
violently, then she heard it softly re-opened, and 
as softly closed, as evidently his wife entered ate 
him. 

For a moment or two Nellie stood where she 
was, leaning against the balustrade of the gaDoj 
overlooking the haU beneath, her eyes fixed on tiie 
dark mahogany door, which shut from her sight fliB 
sorrow-stricken sufierers within, her heart positweily 
aching with the sympathy she felt for them, as wdl 
as with her own share in this great grief. She 
realized now how small all men are in the presence 
of God. Wealth, rank, power, these things had 
their day of triumph and influence, but there were 
times — and this was one of them — ^when their utter 
nothingness was felt. Squire Audley would and 
could have laid down his thousands and tens of 
thousands to have brought back the breath into 
that little body, but what could money do against 
death, and where was the difierence between the 
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grief in this poor father's heart, or in that of the 
poorest cottager in the village ? Indeed, was not it 
harder for the squire to bear. For, as Nellie knew, 
when God took the poor people's children away, 
they comforted themselves and one another with the 
thought that their *' little ones were much better off 
than ever they could have made them.'' The squire, 
Nellie knew, had no such thoughts, for he was not 
a holy man like Mr. Stancombe. Nellie had lived 
long enough in the house to know that though the 
squire went to church sometimes on Sunday morn- 
ings, it was from no fear of God, or love to Him, 
that he did so. He read his paper the rest of the 
day, he examined his greenhouses and hothouses, 
he walked about the home-farm, and entertained 
his friends at dinner, but he did not keep God's 
Sabbath holy, he was not a godly man; and now, in 
the hour when God's hand was laid so heavily upon 
him, what would he do ? how would he ever bear 
it? Nellie, young as she was, knew that it was not 
only sorrow, at least not alone such sorrow as Widow 
Ghrant had felt when she lost her only little child, 
that had brought that dreadful look into the squire's 
face. There was grief, no doubt, but besides the 
grief, there was disappointed pride, and the over- 
throw of earthly and ambitious hopes and plans. 
How often had not Nellie heard the servants say, 
whilst discussing — as servants are too fond of doing 
—their master's affairs in the servants' hall, that 
it was only since the birth of a son and heir that 
the squire had set about the vast improvements on 
the estate that now occupied bis time and thoughts. 
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So long as there had been only a daughter to mhflrifc 
the property, Mr. Audley had seemed to care Yoy 
little about it ; he had been willing to live abroad, 
and leave the management of Audley Park to 
stewards and bailifis, but when there was a prospecfc 
of a son being bom to inherit the place, Mr. Andkf 
had wished to return home, in order that he migkk 
be bom, as his father and forefathers had been 
before him, on the soil which belonged to him; and 
after the fulfilment of this hope he had never caied 
to leave the place, but spent all his thoughts and 
all his energies in its improvement and adorn- 
ment. 

All this Nellie knew, and all this came to ber 
mind as she leant, so deep in thought, over HxA 
gallery balustrade. At first it was of the sqoiie 
that she thought most; perhaps because tint 
look on his face had so startled her. But then hat 
mind turned to Mrs. Audley, who, she guessed 
rightly, had roused herself from her own distress to 
seek to console her husband in his. 

Nellie knew Mrs. Audley would not think about 
the lands or the estates, or the name of Audleyi 
which, in that branch of the family, had died out 
with the last breath that little baby had drawn. 
But her grief would be for her baby — ^her treasnre 
— ^her darling. How would she live without her 
boy? Nellie thought Jane's words would come 
true, and she would die. And then, the thongbt 
occurring to her mind that it was scarcely her place 
to stand here, her eyes thus fixed still on the 
library-door, and her mind thus full of her master 
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and mistresSj even thongli she did so truly share in 
their sorrow^ she ronsed herself with a great effort. 
She did not go to the nursery, however ; she would 
have been afraid to venture there unless summoned 
by Mrs. Jolliffe, so she went into th& ante-room and 
looked about for some work. But all the work 
ever done there was for the baby. Nellie's eyes 
fin on the little frock Soper was embroidering for 
him; on the socks cast on Mrs. Jolliffe's needles, 
which she was knitting for him ; on the petticoats 
and pinafores prepared in the nursery work-basket, 
which she herself was helping to make for him. 
An she saw was for baby, and baby needed none to 
work for him now. 

Sick at heart, Nellie turned to the window and 
stood overlooking the broad lands which that day 
had lost their heir. But NeUie did not grieve for 
this. She knew that he had suffered no loss : for 
he had another and a better inheritance beyond, 
and he had now passed into the possession of it. 
The little member had been early called to join the 
Great Head of the Church above, and was for ever 
beyond the reach of suffering. The earthly father 
was crushed and broken in sorrow here, but the 
chQd was rejoicing in the presence of the Great 
God, who was his heavenly Father. The '' inheritor 
of the kingdom of heaven,'' now entered into his 
heavenly possessions, would have no regrets for the 
earthly heritage, over which his departure seemed 
to have thrown a deep shadow of grief and dis- 
appointment. No, none need mourn for him. 
Nellie could not, though for herself and others she 
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was grieving bitterly. Yet, bitter as her gric 
Nellie did not cry any more. The feeling tha 
Jolliffe was in the next room^ and might i 
moment open the door upon her^ took away al 
or power to do so. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE SEVENTH COMHANDMENT 




RS. JOLLIFFB, however, was quite as Kttle 
desirous of Nellie's society as Nellie was 
of hers, and all that first day she never 
aw her once. During the following days she saw 
8 little of her as possible, and the first time she 
poke to her was on the evening before the day 
xed for the baby's funeral. It was Nellie's usual 
lay for going to the Rectory for her weekly lesson 
nth Mrs. Stancombe, and from the Rectory to 
Lmewood Wood to see her father. 

How well she remembered her last visit, and 
LOW she then had thought that she would never 
;o again, since the sight of her in his house seemed 
anger her father, and he had taken no paras to 
onceal his desire to get rid of her. Other thoughts, 
Lowever, had driven this trouble fix)m her mind fo^ 
. time, but now it returned. She resolved to do 
cist what Mrs. Stancombe thought best, and as, 
iter hearing all die had to say, Mrs. Stancombe 
bought that she ought not to leave off going to 
ee her father until he hicaself told her to do 
\o, Nellie went as usual to Amewood that afternoon. 
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But Mrs. Stancombe did not know the state of 
the case* 

On Nellie's arrival a woman opened the door to 
her — a strange woman, whom she had never seen 
before, and the sight of whom frightened her now. 
She looked coarse and rough, was untidy in her 
appearance, and spoke in a loud and disagreeable 
tone when, in answer to Nellie's timid inquiry as to 
whether '^ her father was at home,'* she repKed, 

''No, and wouldn't be for these many days to 
come ; he was gone a way off, and had left lier 
in charge of the place; if she'd any message to 
leave, she'd better give it, and be off, for she waEBit 
fond of children bothering about." 

Nellie said she had no message, and departed. 
On returning to the Eectory, Mrs. Stancombe 
met her. Her face was very grave as she took 
Nellie into the little sitting-room, and told her she 
was very sorry she had allowed her to go to her 
father's house, as, since she had been gone she had 
heard something which must prevent her going 
there any more, inquiring whether her father were 
at home, and whether she had seen any one. 

" Father was out,'' replied Nellie ; '' but there 
was a strange woman there. I can't think who she 
can be ; not one of the people of the village. I've 
never seen her before. She was very rude and 
cross, and told me she did not want any childrea 
bothering about, and that if I had any message to 
leave, I was to leave it, and be off, for father had 
gone away, and left her in charge of the house. 
VVho can she be, I wonder ?" 
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These last words Nellie addressed to herself as 
much as to Mrs Stancombe. But that lady replied 
to them^ 

" I can tell you who she is, Nellie/' she said 
gravely 5 "and I would wish to tell you myself, for 
you are sure to hear of it from some one else. She 
is the wife of one of the men who have come to 
help in the alterations at Audley Park, and she is a 
very wicked woman. She has left her own husband 
to go and live with your father, and that, you know, 
is breaking one of God's holy commandments. 
You must not go home any more now, Nellie. Tour 
fikther will not wish it, we know ; but even if he 
did, you could not be in the same house with that 
woman. I am only sorry that I did not know of her 
being there before you went to-day .'' 

Nellie burst out crying. Not that she was 
sorry to hear that she was not to go to her father's 
bouse anymore. It had never been a home to her. 
But it seemed so dreadfdl altogether. Little Nellie's 
eyes were opening more and more to the wicked- 
ness of the world that lay around, and her lot 
seemed cast amongst those who were not afraid to 
break God's strictest and holiest commandments. 
Mrs* Stancombe soothed and comforted her, and 
told her that she must not cease to pray for her 
father ; and then she asked her if she had heard 
anything about her place at the Park — ^whether she 
would be likely to remain there now that there 
would be no more nursery work. But Nellie had 
heard nothing : indeed, no one had taken any notice 
of her at all. She had had scarcely anything to do. 
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and it had been a miserable week altogeiiher. 
Jane^ the housemaid^ had told her that Miss Andley 
had told Anstey she believed her papa wonld put a 
stop to the work going on^ and take the familyabroad 
again ; and for her part she hoped he wonld. But 
Nellie had heard Mrs. Jolliffe say to Soper thai her 
mistress had told her that it was her intention 
never to leave the spot where her baby had died, 
and wonld be bnried ; and that she never meanl 
to part from the faithful nnrse who had taken charge 
of him. 

Nellie's heart had felt very sick when she heard 
Mrs. Jollifie say these last words^ but she did nol 
tell Mrs. Stancombe this^ nor had she breathed a 
word, even to that kind friend, of the terrible bos- 
picions that were in her own mind. Convinced as 
Nellie felt of their truth, she would not even mn 
the risk of bearing false witness against her neigh- 
bour; besides which, she knew that it was wrong, 
without necessity, to bear any witness at all agamst 
any one. 

^'WeU, NelHe,'' said Mrs. Stancombe, "we 
must wait nntil we hear something more certain, 
and meanwhile yon had better not listen to any- 
thing the servants may say. I have tried to see 
poor Mrs. Audley myself, and Mr. Stancombe has 
gone up every day to try and see both her and the 
squire, but they will not see even us. Mademoiselle 
told me Mrs. Audley refused even to see her, and 
that no one was allowed to go into her room except 
Miss Audley, and the nurse and housekeeper. We 
must wait patiently till the family plans are settled. 
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before thinking of any other place for yon. Bnt 
you know, Nellie, you will never want friends so 
long as we are near you. God has given you into 
our charge now, and you must trust yourself 
to us.'' 

And Mrs. Stancombe laid her hand on the 
little girl's shoulder with a tenderness of touch 
which went to her heavy heart, and took away at 
once a great part of the load. 

'^ Yes, yes, I know you are good and kind, and 
will take care of me,'' she cried ; '' but there's so 
much trouble always. Master Audley dying when 
I loved him so much, and father doing such wrong 
things. One's got so much grief in this world." 

"Through much tribulation we enter into the 
kingdom of heaven," said Mrs. Stancombe, gently ; 
'^ what little girl has learnt that she is an inheritor 
of this very kingdom— the kingdom of heaven?" 

NeUie's face brightened through her tears. 

'' And if we are to reach the kingdom, we must 
pass along the road that leads to it, must we not ? 
Atx are not called to feel the thorns and tread on 
the rough stones so early as you have been, Nellie, 
but every child of God, every member of Christ, 
every inheritor of the kingdom, must taste sorrow 
sooner or later. It is the family discipline in which 
all the children must share. It was the portion of 
the Great Head Himself, and all his members are 
called to partake in it. Joy, endless peace and 
bliss, an incorrup bible crown, unfading pleasures, 
and imperishable riches, are the inheritance laid up 
for us in the kingdom of heaven ; but tribulation is 
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the path througH whicH we mnst enter into this 
kingdom. You have had a great deal of this 
troablej Nellie^ a great deal at home and at Heaiih 
Farm^ too^ and now at the Park in the dear litHe 
baby's death/* 

'^ Oh^ it is not that so mnch I'' exclaimed Nellie. 
Then^ remembering that she ought not to say wkit 
it was that troubled her most^ she added^ ''I would 
rather go and live somewhere else. I would rather 
not stay on at the Park/' 

''I would rather you did not also,'' said Mrs. 
Stancombe ; ^^ so far as my own wishes are concerned, 
Nellie, I have often thought of some other place for 
you, but none seems to offer ; and so long as I fed 
that this is the one particular spot where God^s 
providence has placed you, I do not feel as if I ougU 
to take you from it. Now you shall have your tea 
and rest, and Barker shall walk home with you; and 
we will wait a little while longer, to see if God has 
not prepared a way for us before we seek to make 
one for ourselves." 

That same evening Nellie thought the first step 
into the new way was opening before her. For on 
her return to the house, the first person she saw 
was Mrs. JoUiffe, coming fjpom the servants' hall, 
where the upper servants had just finished supper. 
She came out of the door with Mrs. Downton just 
as Nellie was passing it, and the child stood back 
to let them go on. 

Mrs. Jollifie passed without a word, but the 
housekeeper asked her where she came from, and 
Nellie told her. Mrs. Jollifie had paused to hear 
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what the honsekeeper had to say to the child^ and 
now she added her word— • 

^'Ton'd better let the rector's lady know, Mrs. 
Downton, that the child will not be wanted here 
any more." 

Nellie jnst heard these words, as she passed on. 
They told her, as she thought, just what she wanted 
to know, whether or not she would be kept at the 
Park. For she did not hear Mrs. Downton's 
reply— 

'' I don't know what will be settled about the 
girl, Mrs. Jolliffe. There's not much for her to do 
in the nurseries, no doubt. But I'm unwilling to 
part with her, for she seems to me just what the 
rector's lady said she was, a most uncommon child, 
and it seems a pity to send a likely sort of girl away 
from the place in these days, when it's so difficult 
to get young servants. If she has not work enough 
to keep her in one place, we could find plenty for 
her in some other. That's what I said to my lady 
to-day when I spoke to her about her, and she paid 
more heed to me than she has about anything else 
since her trouble came. I told her I'd taken a fancy 
to the girl, and she said so had she, and gave as 
a reason, that she had shown so much aiSection for 
the baby when he was alive, and so much grief when 
he was taken. That's quite enough to make my 
lady take an interest in the girl for ever." 
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THE EIGHTH COMHANDMEKT. 

;ES. DOWNTON'S words had considfflahfy 
disconcerted Mrs. Jolliffe^ who^ lisviii^ 
arranged in her own mind that^ now that 
there was so good a pretext for getting rid of 
Nellie^ no time should be lost in taking advantage 
of it^ was greatly annoyed at finding that there was 
a probability of her remaining in the house in somo 
other situation than that which she had hitherto 
filled. There would be no comfort for Mrs. Jollifi 
so long as Nellie was at the Park, who was likely at 
any moment to mention to any one what she had 
seen and heard, and therefore Mrs. Jollifie resolved 
that get rid of her she must, as soon as possible, bj 
some means or other. But there seemed to be 
some difficulty in the way of carrying these intea- 
tions into execution. 

No sooner had she entered on the subject wiiili 
Mrs. Audley, than that lady expressed her wish to 
keep Nellie in the house, giving as her reason fiff 
this desire the great aflTection the girl had shown for 
the darling little baby who had been taken from 
them. '^And besides this, JoUiflfe,'' she added, 
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^' Mrs. Downton tells me she lias an excellent opi- 
nion of the gir?s character^ and Mrs. Stancombe 
Tecommended her so strongly. Mrs. Downton says 
it would be a great pity to let such a valaable girl 
go out of the house. She has taken quite a fancy 
to her.'' 

Now, Mrs. Jollifife's feeling of dislike to poor 
little Nellie was quite great enough already. But 
these words of Mrs. Audley tended to make it yet 
greater. For one of the strongest feelings in poor 
Mrs. Jolliffe's heart was her jealousy, and conse- 
quently her dislike to good Mrs. Downton. Mrs. 
Jolliffe had been maid to Mrs. Audley before she 
married, and had held that situation until the birth 
of Miss Audley. Then her lady, considering that 
no one would look so well after her children as 
Jolliffe, had entrusted her with the superintendence 
of the nursery, and had engaged Mrs. Anstey to 
wait on herself instead. 

Mrs. Downton had been housekeeper to Mr. 
Audley before he married, and from the first these 
two old servants, the one of the master and the 
other of the mistress, had taken a violent dislike to 
each other. 

There was no ground whatever for Mrs. Jol- 
liffe's dislike to Mrs. Downton, further than that, 
being herself utterly deceitful and unprincipled, 
she could not bear any one who was exactly 
the reverse; and good Mrs. Downton, though 
ignorant of the things belonging to God, was a 
strictly upright, conscientious woman, straight- 
forward in all her words and ways, and devoted to 

20 
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her master's interests. From the first she had per- 
ceived the utter falseness of Mrs. Jolliffe's characteri 
and her dislike to her increased every day^ as she 
saw more and more how completely she had won 
from her mistress the confidence of which she was 
undeserving. 

Mrs. Audley soon discovered that no lanSij 
feeling existed between her own former maid and 
the squire's former housekeeper^ but she set Urn 
down to a little jealousy on both sides^ which she 
thought very natural^ and by her own amiabiliij 
and happy power of conciliation^ she generally ma- 
naged to smooth down any difficulties that aioaa 
between her two upper servants ; and as both weie 
unwiUing to lose a situation such as they weie 
neither of them likely to find again« thd variooi 
quarrels that had arisen on different subjects Iiad 
always been made up between them. 

^'Mrs. Downton is very ready to give her 
opinion, ma'am, of what she knows nothing at aD 
about," was Nurse Jolliffe's offended reply to HnB 
concluding words of her lady's remark. " I should 
like to know what in the world she <»n tell about a 
girl who has never come under her superintendence 
since she has been in the house." 

'^ Except at meals, Jolliffe,'^ remonstrated Mrs. 
Audley ; ^' you know Downton always superintends 
the lower servants then and on Sundays. Do yoa 
know, JoUiffe, she says that she believes that child 
is a really good girl ? Mrs, Stancombe told me that 
she was, and Downton says her conduct in church 
and in the servants' hall on Sundays is someiihing 
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qtiite remarkable. She tells me that she and 
Esther^ that pretty little hoasemaid we brought 
from London^ are quite an example to the other 
girls^ so quiet in their ways^ and so modest in their 
dress and behaviour." » 

^^ For the matter of that, ma'am," repHed Mrs. 
Jolliffe, ''Mrs. Stancombe dressed the girl to come 
here according to her own notions, and her things, as 
I know, were all chosen and made for her by that 
lady and her maid. They've taken the child under 
iheir protection, I know, and think a great deal of 
her. But I know something about her, too, ma'am, 
from Mrs. Blake, the schoolmistress, who had the 
girl in her school for years before ever the rector's 
lady came to live here. Mrs. Blake tells me she 
was the most troublesome child she ever had to 
deal with— self-wiUed, obstinate, impertinent. And 
80 she is now, ma'am, at heart, only she finds it 
pays her better just now to act the part of a hypo- 
crite, and keep her good friends by pretending to 
be all they wish. Mrs. Stancombe and that prim 
old servant of hers — ^you'll excuse me, ma'am, but 
I can't bear the sight of that woman — ^think they've 
reformed ' the child, and made another girl of 
her; they as good as told Mrs. Blake so— but 
it's my belief she's just the same as ever she was — 
a good-for-nothing little thing. 'Like father, 
like son,' you know, ma'am, is a very old proverb, 
and I suppose it applies to daughters as well as 
sons." 

And Mrs. Jolliffe repeated to Mrs. Audley the 
story she had heard from the schoolmistress. 
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whicli had so distressed Mrs. Stanoombe aad poor 
litUe Nellie herself. 

Mrs. Audley was equally shocked, but Ae 
remembered that little Nellie was not respoiuflito 
for her father^s sins. A recollection of the chfld 
weeping so bitterly for baby's loss retnmed ato 
vividly upon her, mind, and she said gently, and 
with a soft smfle on the face which was now 
so sad^- 

" WeU, JolliflFe, you don't like the girl, that i§ 
certain, so we wiU take her away from you ate), 
gether. And if Downton does like her so mud, 
she had better have her. Once engaged about the 
house, you will have nothing more to do with ha, 
you know. You need never speak to her, or 0?« 
think of her.'' 

Had Mrs. Jolliffe felt certain that Nellie, on her 
part, would never speak of her, or even think of 
her, she would have cared very little whether the 
girl remained in the house or went out of it. But 
most truly has it been said that " conscience doth 
make cowards of us aU," and therefore Mrs. Jollife 
felt that there would be no peace for her mind, so 
long as that girl stayed in the place, with the power 
at any moment of mentioning what she had seen 
that evening. 

And therefore Mrs. Jolliffe resolved to get her 
out of her way, by some means or other, and set 
herself quietly, but very resolutely, to watch for the 
first opportunity. Satan, we know, is ever ready 
to help the wicked to do evil, quite as watchful, 
«^d quite as willing, though, through God's mercj, 
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not half as powerful in helping his servants to do 
wrongs as the good Spirit of God is in assisting his 
people to do right. And therefore, when Mrs. 
JoUiffe set herself to do what was sinfol, we may be 
rerj snre that the devil set himself to help her, and 
to secure the evil intention being brought to speedy 
and snccessful execution. 

Happily for ns, the great enemy of our souls 
has no power whatever either to arrange or alter 
the providential circumstances which surround us. 
Yet has the devil such immense influence over our 
evil natures in suggesting temptations to them, 
according tp the opportunities afforded by passing 
events, that it is wonderful to observe to what 
extent he can make these events serve his own 
purpose, and prove to men an occasion of sin. 

So wonderful is his power in this way, that 
some, seeing how men £911, and observing how 
exactly the temptation was fitted to the sin, are 
apt to say, or if a&aid to say, at all events to think, 
that the fall was unavoidable — ^the circumstances 
were such that they led directly to it. But in 
reality we know that it was not so. For God, and 
Gt)d alone, is the disposer of every earthly circum- 
stance that ever has happened, or ever can happen, 
and God tempts no man. '' Let no man say when 
he is tempted, I am tempted of God, for God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth He 
any man.'' 

But the devil knows how to tempt, and to 
tempt successfully. He is a keen observer of men's 
natures, and knows the exact spot which is likely 
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to prove a slippery place to each one's feet^ and lie 
bends all his energies and all his schemes to lead 
towards that spot^ and to make the varions cucom- 
stances of life as they arise serve his puipose d 
temptation and destruction. It was to be so witt 
Mrs. Jollijffe and Httle Nellie. 




CHAPTER XXXVm. 

THB EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 

IT one week after the resolution had been 
framed in Mrs. Jollifie's mind to injure 
Nellie, an event happened at Audley Park 
rliich promised to help her in speedily effecting 
he desired injury. 

Mrs. Downton, as usual, was superintending the 
econd breakfast in the servants^ hall, and, as usual, 
he letters were brought to her whilst so engaged, 
nd she opened and read them. 

Nellie happened to have finished her breakfast, 
nd, sitting quietly thinking of the new duties 
hat had been allotted to her now that she was no 
onger nursery-maid, but had been promoted to be 
ilrs. Downton's own little servant, she paid very 
ittle attention to what was passing around her, 
intil the servants rose from table, and dispersed to 
heir different duties. 

Nellie's duties lay in the housekeeper's room, 
ind to the housekeeper's room she went at once, 
tfrs. Downton had preceded her there, having, 
kccording to the usual custom, left the servants' 
lall first, whilst Nellie, the youngest of all the 
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servants^ liad^ according to the usual custom^ fol- 
lowed last. She had also met with a delay of a 
minute or two^ having stopped to tie the string of 
her apron on the way. 

On reaching the room^ she found the house- 
keeper in the act of unlocking her desk to put her 
letters away, and was greeted with these words— 

" There, if I haven't left a five-pound note under 
my plate in the hall I Bun, my dear, and fetch ik. 
I was afraid to put it in my pocket, and put it 
there for safety, and there I Ve left it. Run and 
get it, Nellie.'' 

Nellie ran so quickly, that, meeting one of the 
under- housemaids on the way, she almost knodbd 
her down in her speed. The breakfast things had 
not been touched, and there was Mrs. Downton's 
plate just as she had left it. But there was no five- 
pound note underneath it. And Nellie returned as 
quickly as she had gone, to say so. 

Mrs. Downton could scarcely believe the child, 
and went herself to see. There was a general com- 
motion, and a general confusion, but no bank-note, 
was to be found ; and no one, except Mrs. Down- 
ton herself and Nellie, had seen or heard of such a 
thing that morning. It was a very serious matter, 
for Mrs. Downton was perfectly sure that she had 
left the money under the plate, and was deter- 
mined, she declared, to discover what had become 
of it. 

It was the duty of Jane, Nellie's first friend, to 
take away the breakfast things, but she had not 
begun to do so, when she heard Mrs. Downton 
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inqmring about the note^ nor had she been in the 
room since she had left it with the other servants. 
She had gone to fetch some hot water in the 
kitchen^ and was still there talking to the cook 
when she heard Mrs. Downton^s voice in the ser- 
vants' hall^ and cai^e to see what it was that she 
had lost^ and declare her own innocence in the 
matter^ the cook following her^ and bearing witness 
to the tmth of what she declared^ that she had been 
one of the first servants to come from the hall^ and 
had been talking to her in the kitchen ever since. 
The question now was, had any of the servants 
been into the hall since Mrs. Downton left, and one 
and all of those present replied that they had not, 
all declaring that they had gone to their respective 
duties, and not been near the place. 

The loudest voice in making this assertion was 
that of Lavinia, the under-housemaid, whom Nellie 
had met coming down the passage leading to the 
hall as rapidly as she herself had been running up 
it. On hearing her declare thus boldly that she 
had not been near the place, Nellie started, and the 
blood rushed into her face, crimsoning it all over, 
whilst the words almost started from her lips — 

" Oh, Lavinia, I met you myself.^' 

Mrs. Downton's quick eye remarked the child's 
agitation, and she inquired into its cause. But 
Nellie was afraid to speak out. It would seem, she 
thought, like accusing a fellow-servant. It might 
perhaps bring a charge of guilt against an innocent 
person, and this would be a dreadful thing to do. 
Brave as Nellie was, and straightforward, too, her 
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moral courage failed her now. Mrs. Downton re- 
peated her question as to what had made her turn so 
red^ and Nellie's answer was inaudible to any one^ 
whilst her confusion and trouble were manifest to all. 

" This matter must be inquired into,'' said Mrs. 
Downton, sternly. '^ Mr. Audley must be informed 
at once of what has happened, and every servant in 
the house must be examined.'' 

Mrs. Jollifie smiled sarcastically at this remark. 
She had been the first to coige into the servants' 
hall, on hearing that something was going on there, 
but had not spoken till now, when, with her dark 
eyes fixed on Nellie, she remarked that '^ she should 
not think it would be very difiicult to discover the 
guilty person, considering that the bank-note had 
been left in a room, which only one person had 
entered since." 

'^ You mean the girl Nellie," said Mrs. Down- 
ton. " I do not believe she knows any more about 
it than you do, Mrs. JolUffe." 

On hearing which remark poor Nellie burst into 
tears, earnestly imploring that she might be 
searched, that her innocence might be proved. 

Her desire to be searched was soon gratified, for 
Mr. Audley was not a man to let a matter of this 
kind pass unnoticed, and a rigorous search of 
everything and everybody was instituted; but 
without any result. No bank-note was found ; and 
it was evident that the suspicion of having taken it 
fell on Nellie. No one else had been seen near the 
room, no one else was suspected of having been 
there. Nellie knew well that she had met Lavinia 
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jing along the passage which led to it, but she 
ared not say so now. She might have said so at 
first, perhaps it would have been her duty to have 
done so. But now the time had gone by ; it would 
be quite useless to speak. She should not be 
believed. Anything she might say she would be 
accused of having invented in order to screen her- 
self at the expense of a fellow-servant. Lavinia 
had told one lie about it, and of course she would 
tell others. There was nothing now to do but to 
carry her trouble to God. He knew all ; He could 
do all. The knowledge of this upheld little Nellie's 
fidling footsteps as she obeyed her master's orders 
to go to her own room, and remain there until sent 
for. And once within the door, she threw herself 
upon her knees, and sobbing out her heart before 
her Saviour, begged Him to do something to help 
lier. And, in her heart, she heard Him promise 
that He would do so, telling her that there was a 
'' needs be '' for this heavy trouble, but she should 
not sink under it, for He Himself would uphold 
her, and would Himself prove her innocence and 
redeem her character. Jesus knew that she was 
innocent, and He Himself would plead for her — 
what better advocate could she desire f 

But Mrs. Stancombe, what would she think? 
Would she ever believe that Nellie had been guilty 
of brea]s:ing one of God's strictest commandments, 
the commandment which her kind friend had most 
specially implored her sacredly to remember when 
first she went to service — ^would Mrs Stancombe 
think her guilty ? 
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Again did Nellie kneel at the feet of Jesns^ and 
beg Him to make Mrs. Stancombe feel that this 
was a false accusation, and then, with an aching 
head but a lightened heart, she resolved to wait on 
the Lord and trust in Him. And having so re- 
solved, one scene after another of Bible history 
passed before her mind to strengthen and support 
her. 

She saw Joseph lying in the prison under false 
accusation, and afterwards standing before Pharaoh^ 
hearing himself praised in the ears of all the people. 
She saw Daniel brought into the lion's den, through 
the planning and plotting of wicked people, and 
afterwards brought out, and promoted to honour 
by the very king who had been made to attempt 
his destruction. 

She saw Meshach, Shadrach, and Abednego^ 
thrown bound into the midst of the fiery furnace, 
and afterwards exalted in the province by the king, 
who had seen those he sought to kill walking in 
the midst of the fire, accompanied by the protecting 
presence of the Son of God. 

If that presence were with her also, Nellie need 
fear no evil, for Jesus was the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. He was the ^' good Shepherd,'* 
and this was just the time when the good Shepherd 
would look after one of his lambs, who had £^en 
amongst wolves. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THB.KIKTH COMMANDMENT. 

|0 far as Mrs. Stancombe was concerned^ 
poor little Nellie's prayer was answered at 
once. No sooner had a note from Mrs. 
Andley informed her of what had happened at the 
Park^ than^ showing the note to her husband^ and 
telling him how sure she felt of Nellie's entire inno- 
cence^ she set oiF to see the child, ai|d do what she 
conld for her. She was allowed to see Nellie, and soon 
learned the whole truth, Nellie being nnable to con- 
ceal from her that she had met Lavinia, and her own 
suspicions that Lavinia must have taken the money. 

''We must not allow ourselves to think this, 
Nellie,'* said Mrs. Stancombe ; '' for we are told not 
to imagine evil in our heart against our neighbour; 
at the same time, this fact must be mentioned, and 
I shall mention it now. You ought to have done 
so before." 

" They wouldn't have believed me," said Nellie ; 
''Lavinia declared she had never been near the 
place. She said so at once; and of course she would 
have said so again. I knew it was no use to say 
anything; besides, I was afraid of bearing false 
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witness against her. You know, ma'am, you said 
that was sach a dreadful thing to do so/' 

'' So it is, Nellie ; it is as dreadful a sin as any 
one could commit; but stating the truth would not 
have been bearing witness against any one, it would 
have been merely telling the whole truth, wbich is 
the best thing we can any of us do in times of diffi- 
culty and trouble like these. The wisest way is 
always the most straightforward.'' 

"But," said NeUie, "I was afraid, if I paid so, 
that they might really think she had taken it, when 
perhaps she had not." 

'' Could she have been coming from any oflier 
room than the servants' hall ? " asked Mrs. Stan- 
combe. 

'' She might have been coming from the laundry/' 
replied Nellie/ ''only one never goes there on a 
Wednesday, it's always locked up; and besides, 
Lavinia hasn't anything to do with the laundry. 
Still, that passage leads to it, and through the 
drying-closet out into the yard. I thought of that, 
and oh ! I was so afraid to make people think she'd 
done it, when perhaps she hadn't. It's such a 
dreadful thing to be accused unjustly; it seems to 
me as hard a thing as one can have to bear, and I 
can't help feeling glad that I've said nothing to bring 
suspicion on any one else. If you please, ma'am, 
I'd rather even now you didn't tell about my meet- 
ing Lavinia. You know, ma'am," she added timidly, 
*' God can prove my innocence, and I hope he will, 
without my doing anything that might injure any 



one." 
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Mrs. Stancombe smiled^ although she was so 
sad. It was not the first time that she had observed 
in Nellie a fault — ^for a fault it is — common to all 
^nerous natures^ a readiness to injure herself^ 
perhaps even to bring reproach upon her Christian 
character^ and thus to injure God^ rather than to be 
the means^ however innocent^ of injuring a fellow- 
creature. 

" We are told to love our neighbours as our- 
selves^ NelKe, but not better than ourselves. We 
will follow out this rule as regards Lavinia." 

" But I don^t love Lavinia at all/^ said Nellie ; 
'' I never have even liked her. She's the one of all 
the servants Fve always liked the least. That's 
one reason, ma'am, why Fve been so afraid of saying 
anything about her. It seems so bad to do any- 
thing to hurt any one that one does ifot Hke." 

'' I am sure it does to you, Nelhe," replied Mrs. 
Stancombe. ''Well, we won't talk about loving 
Lavinia, since you say you don't like her, but we'll 
consider what is just to her. We are to be just to 
our neighbour, but not more just than we are to 
ourselves, only as just. Grod requires us to be quite 
as careful of ourselves — of our own character and 
our own true welfare — as we are of our neighbours. 
And you know, Nellie, you have something to pre- 
serve which belongs to God more than it does to 
you, and that is your Christian character. You 
read your Bible before the other servants, you keep 
God's holy day, you are devout and attentive at 
church ; in all these ways you have made a profes- 
sion of being God's servant, and we must do all in 
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our power to prevent any stain resting on tke 
character even of the smallest and humblest of 
God^s servants. K we are willing to forget our- 
selves for the sake of others^ we must not forget 
Him^ and that it is our duty to keep our character 
clear for his sake/' 

*' He can clear it,'' said Nellie. 

'' And wiU, if we ask Him, and trust in Him,I 
do not doubt/' replied Mrs. Stancombe. '' But we 
must use the means. God helps those who help 
themselves. And when we are in trouble, Nellie, 
He does not mean us to sit down and do nothing 
but pray to Him, and expect Him to work miracles 
in our defence. God gives us minds, and He gives 
us friends, and He works by means, and intends 
that we should use the brains and the opportosities 
which He Himself gives us for our own defence, 
and our own deliverance, always remembering onr 
dependence on Him both for the gifts He has given 
us, and the power to use them rightly and wisely/' 

Mrs. Stancombe spoke strongly, and little Nellie 
was the better for her words, for like most ardent, 
imaginative, and inexperienced characters, her nature 
would have led her to act very generously and nn- 
selfishly, and trust very confidingly, and then to 
look to God to bring about the desired blessing, 
while, perhaps, she was neglecting to use those 
very means by which God intended that it should 
be produced. Nellie's was not the first character 
of this kind with which Mrs. Stancombe had had to 
deal, and while she loved the child for her generosity, 
she resolved to teach her that there are other virtaes 
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[nite as important to the Christian^ and that one of 
hese must be practised now, justice — justice to her- 
elf and her own character. 

But while Nellie was thus shrinking from what 
flight even have the appearance of bearing false 
witness against her neighbour, and thus breaking 
he Ninth Commandment, that same commandment 
!raa being openly outraged in another room of the 
(ame house, little Nellia herself being the innocent 
rictim. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE NINTH COHICANDHENT. 




N leaTOig NeUie, Mrs. Stancombe retnmed 
to Mrs. Audley's dressing-room, and there 
she found Mrs. Jolliffe, evidently much 
interested in a conversation with her mistress, 
which was interrupted by Mrs. Stancombe's en- 
trance. There was a most unusual flush on her 
sallow cheeks, her dark eyes were bright with 
eagerness, and she was speaking rapidly and loudly. 
She stopped abruptly, however, when Mrs. Stan- 
combe entered, but not before that lady had heard 
the last words that had fallen from her lips. At 
once acknowledging that she had done so, she said— 

"You think, then, Mrs. Jolliffe, that Nellie 
Morton is guilty of having taken this money?'' 

''Nurse is convinced of it,'' said Mrs. Audley; 
'' and I am afraid, from what she tells me, that she 
is right, indeed there seems to be very little doubt 
of it." 

''And what does she tell you?" asked Mrs. 
Stancombe. And detaining the woman, who was 
leaving the room, she added, " I beg your pardon, 
Mrs. Audley, but I am sure you will allow me to 
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sk Mrs. Jolliffe to remain and repeat to me what 
hie has said to you/' 

'' Of course/' said Mrs. Audley. '^ It is a very 
ainful business^ more painful to you, Mrs. Stan- 
3mbe, than to any of us, since you have liked 
ad trusted the girl so much. I am afraid that you 
ave been terribly deceived, that we all have, indeed, 
nd that this child, of whom you thought so well, is 
very bad girl, and a very clever hypocrite, who 
as been playing into a bad father's hands all this 
tme. Have you heard that her father is in jail ? " 

Mrs. Stancombe had not heard it, but it did not 
urprise her very much to do so now, considering 
hat she and her husband had often remarked how 
brange it was that a man who led the dishonest 
nd irregular life Morton was known to lead should 
Lever yet have fallen into the hands of justice. 

''Yes," continued Mrs. Audley, ''he was taken 
ip on a suspicion of having stolen three pounds 
pom another man with whom he was driving back 
rom the races. It seems that both men stopped to 
Irink at a public-house on their way back, and that 
his other man, becoming a good deal excited, 
)oasted of the good fortune he had had that day in 
ome betting transaction, and made a display of the 
Qoney he had in his pocket-book. It also seems 
hat this man afterwards became so tipsy that he 
7as quite unable to drive himself home. Morton 
ook him home under his charge, and assisted his 
rife to get him to bed, where he remained until 
lext day, when, on coming to his senses, he inquired 
or his pocket-book^ and told his wife the same 
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etory he had told at the puLHc-house of his success 
no the race-course. Wheu, however, he wished to 
show her the money he had won, no money was forth- 
coming; the pocket-book was safe enough in his 
pocket, but the money was gone. At first his wife 
was disposed to believe the whole story was an 
imagination of her husband's brain, bnt on his in- 
sisting that she should go to the ' Montagu Arms' 
and ask the landlord whether he himself had not 
seen the money, and whether there had not been 
others present who had seen it also, the woman 
went, and found that it was just as he had said. 
The landlord was ready to swear to the fact of the 
man's having counted out three sovereigns on the 
table, and declared his ability and readiness to pro- 
duce three or four other men who conld swear to 
the same thing. On hearing this, the woman went 
at once to John Morton's cottage, and there taxed 
him with having taken the money. Unfortunately, 
she acted on impulse, and went herself, taking no 
witnesses with her, so that there is no one to vouch 
for the truth of what passed, although no one has 
any doubt that her story is perfectly true. She 
says that at first Morton stoutly denied having seen 
the money, or even known that the man had any 
money about him, whilst both he and the woman 
who lives there, abused the poor woman in the most 
violent terms for daring to bring such an accusation 
against him. On her telling them, however, that the 
landlord of the ^ Montagu Arms ' had seen the money 
displayed in Morton's presence, and was ready to 
take his oath to this fact, and also to the fact of his 
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having carefully replaced the money in his pocket- 
book, and the book in his pocket, before he became 
intoxicated, and also to the fact of John Morton 
having afterwards driven him home when too intoxi- 
cated to be conscious of what was happening around 
him-ou the woman telling him all this, she says 
his whole manner changed ; he evidently saw that 
he had made a mistake in denying that he had even 
seen the money, and he declared that the whole 
affiur was a mere joke, but that nnfortnnately he 
had got himself into a little trouble, declaring that 
he had taken the money out of the pocket-book for 
fim, to frighten his friend, and meaning to give it 
to him again when he had a bit of fun about it, but 
that nnhappily, not being himself quite sober, he 
had lost the greater part of the money on his 
way home, all, indeed, but a few shillings. It 
had been his intention to go over that day, 
and tell his friend just what had happened. He 
appealed to the woman to confirm the truth of this, 
which of course she did, declaring at the same time 
that Morton had only returned with a few shillings 
in his pocket, and in great distress at the mis- 
fortune that had befallen him. This story they 
both declared was the true one, but, as you may 
suppose, it did not satisfy the other man's wife, who 
announced her intention of putting the affair at 
once into the hands of the police. This, however, 
was not done at once, for, on John Morton's asking 
hep to give him three days in which to pay up the 
money he had, as he then persisted in affirming, 
lost, the woman consented to wait this time, pro- 
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bably not being of a cbaracter herself to care for 
making any nearer acquaintance with the law thaa 
was absolutely necessary for the recovery of the 
money. The money, however, was not forthcoming 
at the end of the three days, and John Morton's 
friends put him into the hands of the police^ who 
put him into the county jail, where he now is/' 

Mrs. Audley paused in her story, and Mrs. 
Stancombe remarked that it was a very sad one. 
There could, of course, be no doubt of the man's 
guilt, but she did not see what it had to do wiih 
Nellie. This latter observation she addressed par- 
ticularly to Mrs. JolMe, who had been standing by, 
whilst her mistress was speaking, with such a bitter 
sneer on her thin lips, and such a look of triumph 
in her cold black eyes, as roused Mrs. Stancombe 
to feelings of indignant anger, such as that lady 
very rarely experienced. 

" I beg your pardon, ma^am,*' Mrs. Jolliffe re- 
marked, " but there does seem some connection 
between this story and the money the girl has 
taken/' 

'^ Or rather is accused of taking,'' said Mrs. 
Stancombe. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Audley, " of course. Jolliffe, 
we must believe her innocent until she is proved to 
be guilty, however much circumstances may go 
against her. But, as Jolliffe says, there is some 
Very strong evidence to prove the girl's share in the 
father's guilt, and to make us believe that she stole 
that money on purpose to enable him to get out of 
his difficulty. The man Morton, who never comes 
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here now^ wlio lias not been near the place since 
Mr. Andley'8 steward dismissed him months ago, in 
conseqnence of the bad character he heard of him, 
came here the very day after this affair at the races. 
He was here the next evening larking about the 
shrubberies ; one of the under-housemaids saw him. 
It was one of the housemaids, was it not, JoUiflTe V* 

''Yes, ma'am," replied Mrs. Jolliflfe, ''it was 
Lavinia, the new maid; she both saw him and 
spoke to him." 

"Lavinia!" exclaimed Mrs. Stancombe, "I 
should be inclined to doubt her word." 

Mrs. Audley inquired why, but Mrs. Stancombe 
preferred not giving her reasons in the presence ot 
a third person. 

"Well, ma'am," said Mrs. JoUiflFe, with a tone 
of pertness now in her voice, for she was not a 
little offended by Mrs. Stancombe's last remark; 
" well, ma'am, it doesn't depend on Lavinia's word, 
though, for the matter of that, she's as much to be 
trusted and more than most of the girls in the 
house, ft>r Mr. Drewe, ma'am, master's own man, 
saw him too. He saw^him, and saw Lavinia speak 
to him ; and said so to me himself before Lavinia 
came in, and said so too." 

" I don't think Nellie has any idea her father 
has been near the house," said Mrs. Stancombe. 

" I dare say you don't, ma'am," said Mrs. Jol- 
liffe, in a tone which was meant for simplicity, 
though it did not require much discernment to 
perceive how much bittelness there was in it ; "the 
girl would take good care of that. But pray. 
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ma'am^ what do you think brought the man here if 
it wasn't to see his daughter V 

" Yes/' said Mrs. Audley, " he had no business 
here at all/' 

'^Unless he came to see some one else. You 
have many servants in your house, Mrs. Audley. 
Morton may be on more friendly terms with some 
of them than he is with his own daughter, with 
whom, as I know for certain, he has had nothing 
whatever to do for some time past. This Lavinia, 
for instance, may not she be an acquaintance of 
his?" 

Mrs. Audley turned to JoUiflfe, '^ I should not 
think it at all Hkely. Downton told me when she 
engaged her that she was quite a stranger here. 
Do you know anything about her, Jolliffe V 

" She's only just come to live here, ma'am, and 
doesn't know a soul in the neighbourhood. As for 
Morton, ma'am, she probably never set eyes on him 
till that night. Mr. Drewe asked her how she came 
to be speaking to him, and she said he was merely 
asking her whether he was likely to be able to see 
his daughter. Mr. Drewe told her what sort of a 
man he was, and she said she was glad to know it, 
as she should know how to treat him another time. 
Lavinia's a steady girl, ma'am, and it would be a 
good thing if others were as much to be trusted.*' 

Mrs. Stancombe said nothing more, and Mrs. 
Audley perceiving that nothing more would be said 
while Mrs. Jolliffe remained in the room, dismissed 
her, and then gave her attention to Mrs. Stancombe, 
who repeated to her all Nellie had told her about 
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hep meeting Lavinia in the passage. But Mrs. 
Audley evidently did not believe it, and all that 
Mrs. Stancombe could do for Nellie that morning 
was to obtain permission from Mr. and Mrs. Audley 
to take the girl home with her for the present. 
This, however, was a great point gained, and, once 
out of the Park and in the Rectory, Nellie felt that 
God was hearing her prayers ; and if she only went 
on praying, and patiently waited his time, all the 
rest would follow. Only it was hard to bear — this 
terrible weight of suspicion resting on her little 
innocent head. Still Mrs. Stancombe did not believe 
her to be guilty. This morning the dread of this 
had been almost the heaviest trouble, and now it 
was gone. The same good God who had taken 
away thus much of the burden could take away the 
rest. She must pray, and she must wait. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Jolliflfe, having watched Mrs. 
Stancombe and Nellie fairly out of the house, and 
learned that Mrs. Audley, wearied out with the 
morning's excitement and exertions, had gone to lie 
down in her own room, went in search of Lavinia, to 
whom she communicated all that had happened. 

"And a lucky thing it is for you,'' she added, 
'' that no one here knows that you've anything to 
do with John Morton. I only hope they mayn't 
find it out before this matter's well over." 

'^It's not likely," said Lavinia; '^how sbould 
they? No one knows I've anything to do with the 
workpeople at the clay pits. I came down straight 
from London, and I'm glad now I never so much as 
mentioned to the stiff old housekeeper that I had 
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any connections down here. The moment I saw 
her, I knew she was one of your particular sort, so 
when she asked me how I came to hear of the situ- 
ation, I said I'd seen it advertised in the paper; 
and so I had, for my sister cut out the adverfcise- 
ment and sent it me in her letter ; but I never said 
anything about any of my own folks being near 
here, only that I knew nothing of these parts^ which 
for the matter of that I don't/' 

''Well,'' said Mrs. Jolliffe, ''it's my beUef the 
best thing we can do to get rid of the girl, and in- 
deed to get rid of the whole matter out of hand, is 
to find some way of getting this money into some 
place where it will be found, and no one know how 
it got there unless NeUie Morton put it there.*' 

" I wouldn't hke to hurt the girl," said Lavinia^ 
" and I'd like John to have had the money, on account 
of what he promised me if I'd get it for him. It was 
a most extraordinary thing his coming to me in 
his trouble that evening, when I'd spent the last 
bit of my wages, and then this money falling in my 
way the very next day. If it had been anything 
good now, one would say it was Providence, 
wouldn't one ?" 

"I can't see much Providence in it," said 
Mrs. Jolliffe, " unless it helps me to get rid of that 
girl Nellie, who knows a deal more than it's at all 
convenient for me, or Soper, or you either, Lavinia, 
that she should know. This business has done 
some good already. The girl's out of the house 
now, and it will be no fault of mine if she ever 
comes back to it." 
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'^ But I should be sorry really to injure her,^' 
said Lavinia^ '^ she never did me any harm/' 

Mrs. Jolliffe laughed. The voice of conscience 
still lingered in Lavinia's hearty and strove at times 
to make itself heard^ however faintly. It had long 
since been deadened in Mrs. JolUfife's. 

'^ You'll not injure her/' she said, "you may 
set your mind at rest about that. She's got friends 
that will stick to her through thick and thin — all 
the more closely because she's in trouble, so that it 
will be good, you see, rather than harm, that will 
come from this business ; good to me in getting the 
girl away from the place where Mrs. Downton had 
determined to keep her fixed and rooted, as much 
I believe out of opposition to me as for any other 
reason ; and good to the girl herself, for her dear 
friends, Mrs. Stancombe and her prim old servant, 
and the rest of them, will take pleasure in pro- 
tecting her all the more now they consider that 
she's being persecuted. You needn't trouble your- 
self at all about her, I assure you, but may just 
leave the matter to me. Only you must give me 
the money. Unless it's found somewhere, and 
found quickly, the whole will be spoiled, and it's 
no good to you now." 

" But it may be," remonstrated Lavinia; " and 
no one ever expects to find it. They all think the 
girl destroyed it at once, finding there was such a 
hue and cry about it." 

" No," repHed Mrs. Jollifie, " they don't all 
think so. Mrs. Stancombe does not, for one,'^and 
as I teU you, she suspects you, Lavinia. I could 
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see that plainly enongli^ though she did not choose 
to speak out before me. Take my word for it. I 
know what Vm. about. Give me the money^ and 
leave the management of the matter to me. It will 
be better for you in the end.^' 

Thus influenced by a mind far more powerful 
than her own, the weak, unprincipled girl took 
from her pocket a sealed envelope and gave it to 
Mrs. JoUifiFe, who, delighted to possess it, put it 
carefully into her own pocket, and departed, medi- 
tating in her evil heart in what way the possession 
of this five-pound note would enable her most 
effectually to bear false witness against her Bela- 
bour. 



CHAPTER XLI, 



THE TENTH COMMANDMENT. 




OR some days it was difficult even for Mrs. 
Stan combe to comfort Nellie. The child 
could neither eat nor sleep. She believed 
all that her kind friend told her of God's readi- 
ness and power to help her in her trouble. She 
knew that her affairs were safe in his hands^ 
and could pray to Him, and trust in Him, ^d 
love Him, through all her anxiety. But her 
nerves had been completely shaken, and the 
result was that she lost all appetite, sleep forsook 
her, and she became so ill that Mrs. Stancombe, 
thinking she might be better further away from the 
Park, and perhaps more at ease with a younger 
friend than she was with herself, resolved on send- 
ing her to Heath Cottage, to stay with Patty Sey- 
mour, whose interest and confidence in her, and 
sympathy for her, were equal to her own. It was a 
wise thought; and no sooner was Nellie at the 
cottage than she rallied at once. Patty Seymour 
was very, very ill. The change which she had 
herself told Nellie must come before the end, 
had taken place now, and she was sinking 
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slowly bnt very surely. She required constant 
attention^ and tliis her father gave her. He liad 
not liked to leave her even to n^hbonr Simmons' 
care since she had become so very weak^ but liad' 
remained himself at hoipe to nurse her^ and keep 
her company. This devotion to his child^ however, 
was a great temporal loss to him ; for Seymour was 
a poor man, and dependent on his own earnings, 
and of late years these earnings had been all the 
more necessary to him, because they were needed 
for Patty's comfort and support. Now that NelBa 
was with them, he saw he could return more to his 
work. Patty persuaded him to do so. She kneir 
that he troubled himself more than he would allow 
her to see as time passed on, and he earned less 
and spent more each day; she saw, too, that so 
much confinement within doors was beginning to 
injure the health of one accustomed all his life 'to 
outdoor employment; he was growing paler and 
thinner every day, and in spite of his eflforts to be 
cheerful, his face was becoming more and more 
anxious. 

All this Patty had perceived for some time past 
It had not been a trouble to her, for she was very 
near the door of heaven now ; it stood, indeed, as 
it were, open for her, and within were such brigM 
glimpses of the glory and the rest, that no earthly 
care could very much afiect her. Besides, she was 
able to talk so much to Jesus ; He was so very near 
her, that she could tell Him all about it, and hear 
his dear voice sweet and close in answer. StiD, 
when Mrs. Stancombe called to ask them to take 
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in Nellie, offering to pay for her board and 
lodging with them, Patty was very thankful. She 
felt that Jesns had done this ; that it was in this 
way that He was answering her prayer, and sending 
money to refill the fast emptying purse, whilst, at 
the same time. He was providing for her dear 
father's health and strength, by enabling him to 
return to his former work. 

And -so it proved. Mrs. Stancombe could not 
have made a better arrangement for all parties. 
Seymour, seeing how happy Patty was to have 
Nellie with her, and how thoughtful and skilful 
Nellie was in attending to her, left his darling very 
much to her little friend's charge. And this was 
the best thing that he could have done for Nellie. 
She could not, indeed, forget her trouble, and the 
terrible suspense that was hanging over her; but 
half the burden '^seemed gone now that she could 
tell it all out to Patty, with a freedom which, dearly 
as she loved her, she could not feel with Mrs. 
Stancombe. The many duties she had to perform 
for Patty were very good for her also ; they took 
off her thoughts and occupied her time in a manner 
that soon brought back some of the roses to her 
cheeks, and restored to a great degree both sleep 
and appetite. Many and many hours did the girls 
spend together in the little cottage, and in spite of 
the illness of the one, and the anxiety of the other, 
it was a happy time, a time on which Nellie always 
looked back in after life with feelings of deepest 
thankfulness, and far more of pleasure than of 
pain. 
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The days passed very quietly, Nellie had been 
accustomed to nursing when the darling little baby 
at the Park was alive, and she had been lefk for 
hours together to watch him, and she had learned* 
many thoughtful, helpful ways then which were 
very useful to her now; besides, Nellie was by 
nature a most womanly little woman, and all genfle 
and homely duties came naturally to her. Those 
who had only known her some time ago in her ill- 
kept, untidy home, might have had some trouble in 
believing that it was so ; but all that Nellie's nature 
needed was some motive power strong enough to 
call into active exercise the womanly energies and 
capabilities which were lying dormant within. And 
this motive power had been supplied ; first at tiie 
Park, and now still more strongly at the cottage. 
Nellie had not been there a week before the whole 
charge, not only of the sick girl, but also of the 
little home, seemed to have settled upon her. It 
was she who rose in the early morning to light the 
kitchen fire, and get breakfast ready for Seymoor 
before he should go to his work ; it was she who 
tidied up the room and made it look as it never had 
looked since Patty's mother had been laid to rest, 
and Seymour left to do all his own daily house-work, 
with only such help as his little crippled child could 
render him ; it was she who made the tea so well 
with water boiling from the kettle, always carrying 
the first cup to Patty's bedside on the tidiest of 
trays, with the milk in a certain blue jug, which 
Nellie remembered well, sent still, as it had been 
years ago, from Heath Farm. Neighbour Simmons 
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brought it every morning by Mrs. Stokes's order. 
Yet Nellie found that though thus mindful still of 
the sick child her husband had loved so well^ Mrs. 
Stokes had never once come to see her. She and her 
sister continued to hve together in the dreariest 
manner^ never going out save to chapel^ and then 
going and coming without ever exchanging a word 
with any of their neighbours ; indeed, it was said 
that they never so much as exchanged a word 
together, but had a curious way of walking always 
one a little in advance of the other. Nellie had 
thought whether it might not be her duty to go 
and see her former mistress, but Patty's father 
advised her not to do so, and certainly she had no in- 
clination to make the attempt, especially under pre- 
sent circumstances, and without the only person in 
the house whom she had ever cared for. But the 
little blue jug was dear to her, for her old master's 
sake, and Patty and she held many a talk about it, 
as they did about many things that had happened in 
the past, and yet belonged so closely to the present. 
It happened one day that their conversation had 
turned upon the Church Catechism. Mrs. Stan- 
combe had called to see the girls that afternoon, 
and had talked a good deal to them about the Com- 
mandments, which had been much in her mind in 
connection with Nellie and her troubles. Later in 
the evening the two girls sat together, recalling 
much she had said, especially about the Ninth Com- 
mandment, and Patty ended by saying, " I think, 
Nellie, you must have been very much tempted to 

break that Commandment.'' 

23 
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'' No/' said NeUie, '' I don't think I was. I was 
too mucli afraid of accusing any one wrongly. It 
wouldn't be the Ninth Commandment so much that 
I should feel tempted to break. It would be one 
that Mrs. Stancombe didn't say anything about this 
afternoon. It would be the Tenth, Patty. You 
don't know how much I feel about this Command- 
ment. I have for a long time, and more than eref 
lately, since I've been living with you here. Do 
you know, Patty, I'm afraid I'm always breaking 
the Tenth Commandment in my heart." 

'' Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house/' 
said Patty, thoughtfully, with a glance round tiie 
homely little kitchen. '' There isn't much to tempt 
any one to break this Commandment in our homOi 
Nellie, if s a very humble one." 

''Ifs a home," said Nellie, ^^and you don't 
know how hard it is not to long for a home when 
one hasn't got one; besides, it isn't only that, 
Patty, there's your father; it must be so delightful 
to have a father like that, so good and kind, and 
so fond of you. And you know the Commandment 
says we must not ' covet our neighbour's house, nor 
his wife, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor his man-servant, 
nor his maid-servant, nor anything that he hath.' 
There is not a night, Patty, that I don't go to bed 
feeling that IVe broken this Commandment. All 
my life Pve longed so much for a home of my own. 
1 mean a real home, where one is loved and CM«d 
lor, because one belongs to the place; it seems 
almost ungi^ateful to say this, when God has been 
^o good to me in giving me other friends who are 
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as kind to me as thougli I belonged to them^ Mrs. 
Stancombe^ and yon, Patty, and your father. Fm 
sure I'm very gratefiil to yon, and love yon all 
dearly, only — " 

Nellie paused, and her friend concluded the sen- 
ten ce for her, '' Only it isn^t as if we were your own 
— actually your own. No, I can quite fancy that it 
is not, that it never could be. Father might do all 
for me that he does, and be all to me that he is, and 
yet I should not feel for him as I do unless he were 
father — my father.'^ 

Patty's sympathy unlocked Nellie^s heart still 
further. '' That^s just it, ^' she cried ; " I think there 
must be something born in one that makes one want 
one's own, and when one hasn't got it, it makes one 
long for it, and when one sees others with it, then 
it makes one covet.'' 

''But desiring is not coveting," said Patty, 
thoughtfiiUy. 

''It's very like it, I think," said Nellie; "first 
cousin to it, as Mrs. Stancombe said one day of 
weakness and wickedness." 

" No," said Patty, " I don't think it is, and I 
don't think Mrs. Stancombe would say that it was. 
I'm sure she wouldn't, indeed, for she and I had a 
long talk on this very subject one day. And strange 
enough, NelUe, it was about you, too." 

'* About me," said Nellie ; " do tell me all about 
it." 
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had drawn her dudr neazer to PbUt's 
as Ae made this request, and now 

eagerly &r her Mend to b^in. B 

would be sodi a lelirf to her little anxkas ndnd Slid 

acmpdloiisij tender conscience, coold she leaDf h^ 
assured, on sndi good anthoiitj as Mrs. Stanmmbe'^ 
that it was possible to kHig for a hcfme and a &dier 
Hke Patty's, without, at the sazoe time, breaking the 

TentL Commazidineiit. 

"^It waLS wh«i yoa Irred at Heatb Farm,'' said 
I^tty. '^'Dbnt yoa reinemb^ that one evening 
Mr. Stokes sent voa down to brincr me some straw- 
berries, and yon foinid Mrs. Stancombe gitr rmcr h^e 
with me, at least net sitting Tiere, but oat <rf doora 
under the Hme trees ? " 

""^ Tes,'-* replied Xellie. ^^ remember it perfectly'. 
It wns a lovely evening-. I didn't com.e in, for I wis 
m a» great hurry. Mrs. StancGm.be took the straw- 
berries into the tocLse. and I ran hom.e." 

^" I think I can see yoa now, Xellie,^' said Pitty, 
^"mnning so quickly alcng the common. I was kwi- 
^^^ so eag«ly at yoa when Mrs. Stancombe returned 
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from carrying the strawberries into the house, that 
she asked me what I was thinking, and I told her I 
scarcely liked to say, for I was afraid it was a wrong 
thought. For I was thinking, Nelly, how delight- 
ful it must be to feel well and strong, and be able 
to run like that. I was wishing that I could have 
your active Kmbs, if only for one hour, so as to 
know, just to know, what the feeling was like. For 
you know, Nellie, Pve never set foot to the ground 
all my life except upon crutches. And that morning 
such a feeling of envy came over me, as I watched 
you running along. I told Mrs. Stancombe just 
what I was feeling, and that I knew it was breaking 
God^s Commandment. '^ 

''And what did she say V asked Nellie, much 
interested. 

'' She said,^' replied Patty, '' that it might or 
might not be ; and that there was a great diflference 
between desiring anything and coveting it.'' 

'' Do tell me the difference,'' saidNellie, won- 
dering in her heart whether she had been desiring 
or coveting Patty's peaceful, pleasant home, and 
Patty's good kind father all the while. 

'' She said," replied Patty, '' that to desire good 
and pleasant things was natural to us, and right, too, 
a part of our nature which God Himself ha«i made ; 
and without which we could not value his gifts 
rightly, or take the trouble that He intended we 
should take to procure good to ourselves and others. 
She said that if people desired nothing, they would 
seek nothing, and there would be no effort and no 
improvement in the world. " 
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'' I can understand that/' said NeUie; ''but one 
must not desire what other people have/' 

•' That's just what Mrs. Stancombe said," re- 
plied Patty, smiling; " but do you know, Nellie, she 
made me quite happy that day by showing me that 
I was Tiot desiring what others had ; and perhaps I 
may make you happier to-day by showing you that 
you are not doing so either. " 

'' But I think you were," said honest Nellie, "if 
you were coveting my strength, and my power of 
running." 

^' But I was not coveting it, " said Patty. "I 
thought I was, too, and was unhappy about it ; but 
Mrs. Stancombe showed me that I was not. For 
she asked me whether, supposing it were in my 
power to do so, I would make a cripple of you in 
my place, and take away your strength that I 
might enjoy it instead, while you had my lameness 
and suffered from it. And I said I would not, for 
indeed I would rather have borne my burden aU my 
life than got rid of it by giving it to you. I knew 
too well how painful the trial was to wish that I 
should free myself by bringing any one else into it. 
And I don't believe, Nellie, you would like to take 
away any one's blessings from them in order that 
you might possess them." 

" No," said Nellie, " I hope not, I don't think 
I would now. But that is what coveting leads to." 

'' Yes," said Patty, " and that is why it is so 
dangerous to desire anything that God has not seen 
fit to give us. We don't know where the desire 
niay lead, and so the only safe way is just, as Mrs. 
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Stancombe said, to rest satisfied with what God has 
given us, to have a mind perfectly resigned to his 
win. She said that perhaps more sin and sorrow 
came from breaking this commandment than &om 
breaking any other.'* 

" Yes,'' said Nellie, ^^ I've thought of that before. 
I've seen so much wickedness, you know, Patty ; 
a great deal more perhaps than you ever heard of. 
I used to see plenty when father worked in the 
factory before we came here, and I've seen plenty at 
home, and a great deal at the Park, that I know it 
isn't my place to say anything about; and what 
Mrs. Stancombe says is quite true, most wickedness 
comes from breaking the Tenth Commandment, and 
longing for what one has not got — ^longing for it 
so much that at last one takes some wicked means 
of getting it." 

^^Tes," said Patty, ^^ we know that coveting was 
the first sin. Eve saw that the tree was good for 
food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a 
tree to be desired, and she was tempted of the devil 
to take it. But you know, Nellie, she might have 
seen all its goodness and beauty, and desirableness, 
and yet not have been the worse for seeing it, if 
she had not done what was wrong to possess it, if 
she had been contented with what God had given 
her, and sought nothing more." 

^' We've got such wicked hearts," said Nellie, 
'^ it's hard for us to see good things and not long 
for them, and that makes us discontented. At aU 
events I find it hard often to feel contented when 
I see things I should so much like to have." 
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'^ And God looks at the heart/' said Patty. "I 
know that Vve had to think and pray a great deal 
about this Commandment, Nellie. I told you what 
a hard straggle it was to me a long while ago to be 
resigned to God^s will, and how it was Mrs. Stan- 
combers explanation of that sentence in the Cate- 
chism, ' Who made me and all the world/ did 
me such good. Since then Pve felt quite different, 
but Vve had many a pang, and many a struggle 
when Pve seen other young people happy in the en- 
joyment of what God had seen fit to deny me. So 
I can feel for you, Nellie, dear. The only way, isn't 
it, the only way to be happy is just to feel sure that 
God gives us just what it is good for us to have; 
that He is a loving Father and a very wise one, too; 
and never to allow ourselves to murmur at any of 
his appointments — only we may desire what is good, 
in perfect submission to his will, and without one 
feeling of envy towards any one else. You, Nellie, 
dear, may pray to God to give you one day a happy 
home, if he sees fit to do so, and certainly you may 
pray, and ought to pray, that God may turn your 
father^s heart to be as my father is, a servant of 
his, and therefore kind and good to his child and to 
everybody else. I remember Mrs. Stancombe's 
very words on this subject, Nellie; she said that 
there was no harm in such wishes as could be turned 
into prayers, and that it was only when we wished in 
discontent at our own lot, with murmuring thoughts 
of God^s providence towards us, and envying 
thoughts of his gifts to others, that we broke the 
Tenth Commandment.^^ 



CHAPTER XLIIL 



DUTY TOWAEDS GOD. 




ELLIE'S quiet days with her little friend 
were not, however, to be of long duration 
now. But neither she, nor Patty, nor any 
of those most interested in them both, dreamed 
how short they were to be. A peculiarly bright 
season seemed to have brought new life and strength 
to the sick girl, and both body and mind appeared 
to have undergone a revival, the one under the 
influence of clear skies and soft westerly winds, the 
other, doubtless, under that of constant and cheer- 
ing companionship. For whatever little Nellie's 
cares and anxieties might be, she was always a 
cheerful companion to her sick friend ; always ready 
to help, always forgetful of self, and thoughtful and 
active in all that could minister to Patty's comfort. 

The girls had many pleasant conversations to- 
gether during that last month of intercourse, and 
then there came, as there always must come in this 
world, a day when the last words were to be ex- 
changed, the last looks to be given, and that 
solemn parting to be gone through which must 
come to all in this life, however closely united. 
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when one is taken and the other left ; when one is 
called to rejoice for evermore in heaven, and the 
other suffered to toil on yet a little longer upon 
earth; when the silver cord is loosed, however 
great the efforts made to tighten it ; and the golden 
bowl broken at the cistern, however firm the hands 
that seek to hold it, and keep it from falling. That 
day came to our little friends as it comes to all , 
others, but it came so gently that, though they 
knew it could not be very far off — they had known 
this for a very long time — ^there was nothing at the 
last to show them how very near it was. 

Nellie never forgot that last day with Patty, nor 
their last conversation together. If her Catechism 
had been precious to her before — ^and circumstances 
had made it very precious, for it had been, as it 
were, the foundation stone of her friendship with 
Mrs. Stancombe — it became doubly precious to her 
ever afterwards, since it had been the subject of 
her last conversation with her friend Patty, the 
text, as it were, from which Patty had preached her 
dying sermon. 

Mrs. Stancombe had called to see the girls on 
that last memorable day, and they had told her 
of the conversation they had held together on 
the previous evening on the subject of the Tenth 
Commandment, and expressing their thankfulness 
that they had been taught their Catechism, 
not in their heads alone, or indeed chiefly, 
but in their hearts. It had struck both the 
girls, when first Mrs. Stancombe came into the 
cottage, that she was looking grave. Nellie espe- 
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ially, who knew her best, felt sure that she had 
omething on her mind which troubled her, and she 
bought, too, that it might be something that con- 
Jemed her, for she had observed that more than 
)nce during the conversation, Mrs. Stancombe had 
ooked at her with an expression of special and 
lomewhat sorrowful interest. Nor was Nellie 
sTong in her suspicions. Mrs. Stancombe, on 
ising to take leave, asked Nellie to come up to 
he Rectory that evening ; she and Mr. Stancombe 
wished to speak to her. Nellie longed to ask what 
b was they desired to say to her; had they 
leard anything further from the Park ? was it bad 
tews ? But she was too shy to make any inquiries, 
nd Patty did not like to do so either, and Mrs. 
Jtancombe went away, leaving Nellie in a state of 
auch suspense. 

" I^m sure something has happened,^^ she said ; 
^ Mrs. Stancombe^s face was so sorrowful. I ob- 
erved her look directly she came in, and felt sure 
b had something to do with me, for* I saw her look- 
Qg at me so very gravely .'' 

" So did 1,'^ repUed Patty, '' but J didn't see 
.nything strange in that. We know how much she 
hinks about you just now, Nellie. When she was 
eading the seventy-second Psalm, I know she 
hought of you when she came to the verse, ' Mine 
enemies speak against me, and they that lay wait 
or my soul take counsel together,' for I saw her 
ook at you ; and if you remember, she spoke so 
iweetly about its being quite useless for our ene- 
nies, either temporal or spiritual, to lay wait for us. 
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hoping to overthrow us, for that if we had God on 
our side, we could say, like David, ' I will not fear 
what man shall do unto me.* '* 

Nellie was very thoughtful for a few moments. 
" Patty,'* she said at length, '^ Fm afraid they've 
invented something against me. You don't hiow 
how much I fear them/' 

^' Oh, but you must not fear, " said Patty, put- 
ting her little thin hand into Nellie's, and fixing 
her large eyes on her with a look of mingled en- 
treaty and command, '' it is wrong to fear, when we 
have a God whom we can trust. Remember, NelKe, 
darling, what Mrs. Stancombe said only just now 
about the Commandments of God. Don't you re- 
collect her reminding us what was the first thing 
which these Commandments were meant to teach us?" 

" Yes," said Nellie, ''our duty towards God." 

'' And the first duty which God requires from ns 
is to ' believe in Him.' To believe in Him, Nellie, 
at all times, and under all circumstances; never 
mind what happens to us, still to believe always in 
Him, in his love, in his power, in his compassion. 
You know what Mrs. Stancombe said about its not 
being possible for man to hurt us, if we had God 
for our friend ?" 

" I know that," said Nellie, '' but it's difficult to 
remember it when one is frightened, and feels that 
one has enemies trying to injure one. And I know, 
Patty, I feel quite sure that they have done some- 
thing to hurt me. " 

^^ ^ Believe in the Lord your God,^ ^' said Patty 
solemnly, '^ ^ so shall ye be established ; believe hi* 
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prophets, so shall ye prosper/ You remember who 
said that, Nellie, and when he said it V^ 

But Nellie did not remember. 

" It was Jehoshaphat,'^ said Patty, '^ when the 
children of Moab and the children of Ammon, and 
others with them, came against him to battle. You 
can read all about it in the twentieth chapter of the 
Second Book of Chronicles, and I should like very 
much to hear it, for it^s such a comforting story 
when one is feeling afraid of anything.^' 

And so it proved. For NelUe, taking her Bible, 
and reading of God^s goodness to his people of old, 
in saving them from the* great multitude that came 
against them, felt, as many an older child of God 
has done, that all these things were written indeed 
for our instruction in difficulty, for our comfort in 
trouble, for our encouragement in fear. How great 
was the dehverance which Judah experienced on 
that occasion ! How diflferent the sensations of the 
king before and after that struggle with his 
enemies ! Before, he ^' feared.'* Afterwards, he 
''appointed singers unto the Lord, to sing and 
to praise.*' And what were the means which 
worked this great deliverance ? what the weapons 
which obtained this great victory ? Just such as 
are in the hands of every servant of God, every 
man, woman, and child amongst his people. There 
was but one condition on which success was pro- 
mised. The people were "to believe.*' ''Hear 
me, Judah. Believe in the Lord your God, 
so shall ye be established; believe his prophets, so 
shall ye prosper." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



FEAB. 




HEN NelKe had fimshed reading the chap- 
ter, Patty begged her to read the twentieth 
verse again. 

'' Is it not a wonderful story V* she said. " Onr 
Catechism tells ns, Nellie, that the first part of our 
duty towards God is to believe in Him, and so it is. 
Believing leads to all the other duties — ^to prayer, 
and to trust, and to hope, and best of all, to love. 
You see, Nellie, Jehoshaphat had nothing left him 
to do but to believe and tnist. He asked God to 
judge his enemies, for he had no might against 
them, and did not know what to do. His only 
support was in faith, in that great God who, he 
believed, was God over all the kingdoms, and in 
whose hand was such power and might that none 
were able to withstand Him. All he and his people 
could do was to stand still and see the salvation of 
God. But what a salvation it was, Nellie! We 
are told that when they came to the watch-tower in 
the wilderness to look toward the multitude, behold 
they were dead bodies fallen to the earth, none had 
escaped; and when Jehoshaphat and his people 
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came to take away the spoil of them, there were so 
many precions jewels and so much riches to be 
gathered, they could not cany the treasure away, 
it was so much. I don't wonder they called j;he 
name of the place the Valley of Blessing, when the 
Lord had made them to rejoice so wonderfully over 
their enemies/' 

" I like this verse, Patty,*' said Nellie, looking 
at the Bible, which she still held in her hand, ^' this 
thirtieth verse. ^ His God gave him rest round 
about.' How happy he must have been then, after 
all his fear.'* 

'^ It was his enemies who feared then," said 
Patty. '' You see it says that the fear of God was 
on all the kingdoms of those countries when they 
had heard that the Lord fought against the enemies 
of Israel. Who knows," she added, with one of 
her bright smiles, " but that the fear of God may 
fall upon some of your enemies when they see what 
great things He does to help you." 

'^ He will help me if I ask Him," said Nellie, 
gravely. 

'^ Surely He will, Nellie, darling," replied 
Patty, "just as surely as he helped Jehoshaphat 
and Judah." 

And with these encouraging words still sounding 
in her ears, NelUe set oflF to the Rectory to hear 
what Mrs. Stancombe had to say to her. 

It was as she had felt sure it would be. Mrs. 
Stancombe would not have looked so grave if she 
had not heard something fresh against her. She 
would not have looked so tenderly kind if she had 
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not felt snre that what she had heard was tmtrne. 
The bank-note had been found — ^found in the little 
ante-room opening into the nursery, where, as Mrs. 
JoUiffe asserted, no one ever went but Nellie, and 
Mrs. Jolliffe herself, and sometimes Mrs. Soper— 
found in the leaves of one of the books in the book- 
case. No doubt Mrs. JolliflFe thought, and others 
thought also, placed there by Nellie herself, with 
the intention of removing it afterwards, which in- 
tention w£^ frustrated by her being sent to her 
room, and not allowed again to leave it, until she 
had left the house to accompany Mrs. Stancombe 
to the Rectory. 

Do they believe it V asked Nellie, trembling. 
Fm afraid they do, Nellie,^' said Mrs. Stan- 
combe. 

'^ But you don^t, ma'am V^ said Nellie, fixing her 
large blue eyes full upon her face. 

"No, indeed I don't, Nellie,'' replied Mrs. 
Stancombe, emphatically. 

She never had believed it ; she believed it less 
than ever now. 

" What will they do ?" asked Nellie, '' wiU they 
put me in prison ?" 

" I think not," said Mrs. Stancombe ; '^ I hope 
not. But Nellie," she added, not feeling at all sure 
whether they would or not, for Mr. Audley was a 
stern man, and he most fully believed in the girl's 
guilt ; " even if they were to put you in prison, 
you would be quite safe there. Joseph was put in 
prison, you know, and no harm came either to him 
or to his character in consequence, because — ^you 
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jmember why, Nellie—^ the Lord was with him/ 
* the Lord is with us, NeUie, we need be afraid of 
Dthing/' 

*' So Patty said,'' rephed Nellie, " after we had 
jad the chapter/' 

Mrs. Stancombe asked what chapter, and Nellie 
)ld her. 

" A most comforting chapter it is, indeed," said 
Its. Stancombe; ''read it again, Nellie, read it 
lany times with faith and prayer. You see the 
rst point of a Christian's duty towards God is to 
elieve in Him. The second is to 'fear Him.' 
(at this should be the Christian's one and only 
3ar« The fear of God should banish all fear of 
lan. Let us pray that it may be so with us, 
felKe." 

And making the child kneel by her side, Mrs. 
Stancombe prayed that she might be enabled so 
irmly to believe in G6d, that, '' holding faith and a 
food conscience," she might be strengthened to 
»ear all that could be done against her, knowing 
hat however powerful her enemies might be, her 
Jod was wiser and more powerful than any of them, 
nd at the right moment could deliver her just as 
asily and as wonderfully as Ho delivered of old 
oseph and Jehoshaphat, David and Daniel, Job 
nd Jeremiah, and many another tried and tempted 
aint. 

Then dismissing Nellie to her new home with 
aany an encouraging word, she gave her these 
7ords to rest her mind upon ; telling her that the 
jord JesUs addressed them to every one of his 
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servants now, just as mucli as when He spoke 
them "first of all'' to his disciples of old, "I say 
unto you, my friends, Be not a&aid of them that 
kill the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do. But I will forewarn you whom ye 
shall fear. Fear Him which, after He hath killed, 
hath power to cast into hell, yea, I say unto you, 
Fear Him.'' 

Nellie went back to Patty with yet more com- 
fort in her heart. As she walked thoughtfbfly 
along, her mind occupied with these two portions 
of the Christian's duty towards God, to '^believe 
in Him" and to "fear Him," she felt her faiHi 
growing firmer and firmer, and her fears be- 
coming fainter and fainter, until, ere she reached 
the cottage, they had well-nigh faded away. 

The five sparrows which were sold for two 
farthings were not forgotten before God. Of how 
much more value was not she, his little disciple, in 
the eyes of her tender Saviour, who had Himself 
assured her that " the very hairs of her head " were 
all numbered. She would believe in Him, and fear 
Him, and be happy in so doing, so happy indeed, 
that she could pray for those her persecutors with- 
out one feeling except of pity. Their condition was 
terrible, for God had power to cast into hell. Nellie 
trembled as, knowing her perfect innocence of the 
crime of which she was accused, she felt how great 
must be their guilt, and instead of fearing any 
longer for herself, she feared only for them. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



LOVE. 




UT a heavy trial awaited Nellie on her return 
to Heath Cottage. The first person whom 
she saw on approaching was Neighbour 
Simmons. At sight of her, NelKe's heart sank 
within her, for Neighbour Simmons now never 
came, except to bring the milk, unless, indeed, 
Patty was very iU ; consequently, she had not been 
to the cottage, except in the early morning, for a 
very long time, for Patty had been so well of late. 
But she was standing in the door-way now, and 
she looked so grave that Nellie knew that there 
was something the matter before she spoke a word. 

'^ I was looking out for you, child,*' she said ; 
" Patty keeps asking for you, indeed it's most the 
only word she seems able to say ; and if you hadn't 
come. Master Seymour said as how I must just go 
and fetch you, though she's that bad Pd no mind 
to leave him alone with her in the house." 

'^ And she has been so well aU day," said NeUie, 
" talking so much." 

'' Too much, no doubt," replied Neighbour Sim- 
mons, who had a singular capacity for making people 
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a Utile more aniiappy than they were before. '^ No 
doubt she's been over tiling of herself. She's liad 
one fainting fit after another, till she's got no more 
strength left in her. But there, you go up and see 
her. We've got her to bed between us, though her 
fikther seemed to think there was no managing it 
without you, which was pretty strange, considering 
the scores of times I've helped to nurse her, and 
that you haven't been witli her so much as a 
month." 

''She's accustomed to me now, neighbour/' 
replied Nellie, in a conciliatory voice, perceiving 
what had ruffled the good woman's temper ; '' ve 
were always fond of each other, you know, and she 
likes to have me with her." 

And Nellie passed into the house and went softly 
upstairs. That Patty did indeed like to have her 
little friend with her was evident. A bright smile 
lighted up her pale face as Nellie entered the room, 
and she held out the little thin white hand which 
had been lying upon the coverlid. 

" I am so thankful you've come," said she; "tell 
me all, for I've no strength to ask questions. Yon 
won't mind father. I don't want him to go, because 
there's so little time now for our being together. 
But tell me all." Nellie hesitated. Patty guessed 
the reason. '' There's bad news," she said, " but 
it won't trouble me, Nellie. Fve been very ill since 
you've been gone, but I am much better again now. 
The medicine father gave me has revived me. And 
I've been so happy, Nell, for I feel the love of God, 
and his dear Son, Jesus Christ, so dose to me. You 
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know, Nell, sometimes when we can't get very near 
any one, we don't understand like what they say, 
and it even seems at times as if they were angry 
with us, when they're not. But when we are quite 
close to them, Nell, in their arms, then we hear 
every word plain, and there isn't any misunder- 
standing; and it's been like that with me this 
evening, so close to Jesus, so very, very close." 

^' Tell her what the Lord Jesus has been telling 
you, Patty, darling," exclaimed Seymour, his usually 
cahn voice trembhng with emotion, '^ tell her what 
you were telling me before she came in. Tell her 
first, child, before ever she tells you the news she's 
been hearing at the Eectory. It will do her good, 
whatever it may be she's heard. Patty, darling, 
tell her what you've just told me, what you said the 
Lord Jesus had been to you this evening." 

^^ All love," said Patty. '^ He has been all love, 
Nell. His words are love, his looks are love, his 
very self is love. And when one sees Him, Nell, 
as I do now, as He really is, then one loves Him. 
Oh ! if we only knew the love of Jesus, if we only 
saw it, and felt it, then we should not need to be 
told to love Him. It wouldn't be a duty, it would 
be a delight. We couldo't help loving Him. Love 
begets love, they say ; so it does. I feel it now. I 
see now how eveiything God has ever done, or 
ordered, has been all just because He loved me so 
much. All the trials, all the sickness, it was all 
sent in love. The love of God is shown as much iu 
the trials sent for our sanctification as in the gift of 
his dear Son for our salvation. I am going beyond 
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these trials now ; but Nellie is in the midst of tliem. 
Tell me all about them^ Nell. It won't trouble 
me." 

So Nellie told her all. Mr. Seymour was very 
indignant. Even in the midst of his own trouble 
there was room in his heart for indignation against 
those who could thus cruelly seek to injure an 
orphan child. For Seymour knew how unjust such 
accusations were. He had not worked so long at 
the Park without being pretty well aware of Mrs. 
Jollifife's character. He knew her to be an un- 
principled woman^ though he could not have proved 
her to be such^ and he knew Nellie to be an inno- 
cent^ simple^ honest girl. Both which opinions he 
expressed pretty strongly now, with many indiguant 
expressions. But there was no room for indignation 
in Patty's mind. Love alone filled it ; such fulness 
of love as had been poured into her heart direct 
from the Saviour's, on which, like John of old, she 
had been fondly leaning. She drew her hand from 
within Nellie's and laid it fondly on her father^s 
lips. 

'^ Dear father," she said, " how we should pity 
them and pray for them. They must be so far from 
God to be so unlike Him. But God loves sinners, 
and if we are in Him we must love them too, love 
their poor perishing souls. Jesus's last prayer was 
for his enemies. I don't think I've any enemies to 
pray for, God has been so good to me. But I 
should like my last prayer to be for your's, Nellie.'* 

Just at this moment a quiet step was heard, and 
Mr. Stancombe came in. 
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'M interrapted you/' he said; "Patty was 
peaking/' 

*' Yes, sir/' said Seymour, ^' speaking to me, 
jproving me, I may say, though she didn't mean it 
3 such." 

And he repeated to Mr. Stancombe what had 
ist passed. 

'* We will all pray," said Mr. Stancombe ; " we 
ill pray for ourselves and for others." 

And kneeling round the sick girl's bed, the little 
and of worshippers joined in spirit and in truth in 
very solemn petition to their Father in heaven. 
3ien Seymour and Nellie went below into the little 
itchen, and talked together there in a low voice of 
11 that Patty had been saying during Nellie's 
bsence, while the clergyman remained with the 
ick child abore. 
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CHAPTER XL VI. 



WORSHIP AND TRUST. 




RE very long, Mr. Stancombe recaUed them 
to the room, and told them that it was 
Patty's wish that he should read the Order 
for the Visitation of the Sick, and that they should 
all be present. 

'^ She was not at all too weak/' she said; "she 
was well able to listen and understand, and the 
words were not strange to her; they had grown 
familiar during her ilbiess, when she had often read 
them to herself, and no one knew how precious 
they had been.'' 

But to NelUe this solemn service was quite new, 
and she never forgot the impression which this first 
hearing of it made upon her. It was a service to 
instruct, encourage, and strengthen, not alone those 
who were passing out of this world, and who had 
but one more trial before them, the passage through 
the valley of the shadow of death, but also those 
who were remaining behind, with many future con- 
flicts, and struggles, and trials, and temptations to 
go through. 

NeUie felt that it was so with her, and she saw 
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that it was so also with Seymonr. When the 
minister prayed, ^' O Lord, save thy servant/' and 
she and Seymour answered, '^ Which putteth his 
trust in Thee,'' they both offered the prayer for 
themselves as well as their dying darling. Not 
only did they pray that she might be saved from all 
fears of flesh and failings of faith in her last 
moments, but also did they desire — the one that he 
misfht be kept from all thou&fht of selfish sorrow 
in^this sepa^tion from his o'nly eariMy treasure, 
and the other that she might be delivered from all 
anxious thoughts for herself. And thus, through 
every remaining petition, the humble worshippers 
before the great Father's throne had entreated Him 
to send help from his holy place and mightily 
defend them, and they knew that the Lord would 
hear their prayers, and let their cry come unto 
Him ; and that, sheltered in Him, the enemy would 
have no advantage over them, nor the wicked ap- 
proach to hurt them, for the Lord would be unto 
them a strong tower, giving them comfort and sure 
confidence, defending them from danger, and keeping 
them in perpetual peace and safety. 

Nellie had often read and even learned that 
twelfth chapter to the Hebrews, which has been as 
balm to many a sorrowful soul for many hundreds 
of years ; but it had never seemed so solemn as it 
did when she heard it read that day in Patty's sick 
chamber, and the words of exhortation which 
followed sank deeply into her heart — that disci- 
plined little heart which the kindly orderings of 
God's providence had ploughed up in readiness to 
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receive tlie good seed. In what a comfortmg light 
did this exhortation place all life's trials and troubles. 
Nellie had been tempted often to compare her lot, 
in many respects a painful one, with that of others, 
and pity herself for it ; but here she was told thafc 
'' there should be no greater comfort to Christian 
persons than to be made like unto Christ, by 
suflfering patiently adversities, and troubles, and 
sicknesses, since He Himself went not up to joy, 
but first He suffered pain. He entered not into his 
glory before He was crucified/' 

Patty herself did not more fully enter into the 
meaning of these words, or join more truly in the 
prayers which followed, than did Nellie. Her 
whole heart went up to God, and when the psalm 
was read she seemed to forget even Patty in the 
interest with which she followed each word. Then 
there was a pause, and Nellie, at Patty's requests 
was allowed to remain whilst the Holy Communion 
was administered. It was not the first time that 
Patty had been allowed to receive it, but it was the 
first time that Nellie had been suffered to be 
present at such a solemn season, and its solemnity 
made a deep and abiding impression on her. 

The last words of the service were concluded, 
and the minister pronounced the benediction, and 
committed them all unto God's gracious mercy and 
protection, and left them to his blessing and his 
keeping, the Lord's face shining upon them, and 
giving them peace — a peace which had begun even 
now, and was to last for evermore. When he had 
gone, Patty held out dne hand to her father, and 
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placing the other once more within Nellie's^ she 
said— 

''Our last worship on earth together; it has 
been very precious/* Adding immediately after- 
wards, '' Full trust in his mercy, Nell, not partial 
trost, remember; that may keep us from fainting, 
bat it will not make us rejoice. Full trust is what 
we need, Nell — ^you for life, and I for death/' 

And then she did not say any more, bat seemed 
to sink in a sweet sleep, from which she did not 
ronse until far into the night, her father and NeUie 
sitting still beside her, scarcely venturing to draw 
breath lest they should disturb that solemn slumber, 
and making no movement save when, from time to 
time, Seymour laid his finger gently on the tiny 
wrist he held to assure himself that such stiUness 
was not death, but sleep. The first streaks of 
morning Hght were just stealing into the room, 
when the large dark eyes opened once more upon 
them, as they both felt for the last time. 

From earUest infancy, folks had been wont to 
say that there was more of heaven than of earth in 
those eyes ; but now all that was ever of earth had 
gone, and all that remained was of heaven. One 
expression alone dwelt in them, that of intense, 
enraptured love, as she turned them first on her 
father and then on Nellie. Then raising them 
towards heaven, she fixed her gaze above, as 
though she saw something there which others could 
not see. 

''Full trust,'* she said, "full trust in Jesus and 
his precious blood; but no, it is no longer trust. 
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but sight — ^glorious sights the presence of Christy 
and ftdness of joy." 

And with these last words the ransomed spirit 
was gone — gone to worship and to love above, 
leaving the blessing of her sainted memory to those 
who remained to believe and fear Godj and pnt 
their trost in Him on earth. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 




HONOUR AND SEBYIOE. 

EIGHBOUR Simmons had been the first 
to disturb the silence that followed the 
moment of deaths that solemn silence which 
) can imagine who have not felt it^ and which 
> can forget who have. Nellie was desired by 
woman to take Master Seymour downstairs, 
put her hand in his almost without knowing 
} she did^ in obedience to the woman's will^ and 
him out of the room^ and he^ with something 
le same feelings submitted to be thus led^ and 
mpanied her to the kitchen below. There^ in 
raidow, stood the couch where Patty had lain for 
lany long months^ just as she had been carried 
L it on the previous evening. The very mark of 
head imprinted on the untouched pillows^ the 
e still lying open on the table at the twentieth 
iter of the Second Book of Chronicles. Close 
de the Bible stood the vase of flowers which 
. Stancombe had brought her the day before, 
which now drooped their heads as though in 
ow for her departure, and in sympathy for those 
could not but mourn their own loss, however 
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truly they might rejoice in her great gain. The 
sight of these things was too much for Seymour, 
and sinking into the chair which Nellie had occupied 
the day before, when reading so happily to Patty, 
he hid his face in the pillow on which the loved 
head had lain, and heavy sobs burst forth from Us 
widowed and bereaved heart. '' My child, my only 
one/' he cried ; '' may God have mercy on my deso- 
lation, left alone, alone/' 

Nellie's own heart had failed her when first she 
came into the room, but she was strong now. 
Laying her Uttle hand softly on his shoulder, she 
said very gently, but very firmly, '' Not alone, dear 
Master Seymour, not alone. Jesus will be always 
with you, and don't you think her spirit will be 
with us too ? I do/' 

At the sound of that gentle voice, and the touch 
of a child's hand, Seymour checked his sobs. 
Something within him told him that God had 
already heard his prayer, and had mercy on his 
desolation, and that he was not alone, even as re- 
garded earthly consolation, for this child was a 
blessed comforter. He drew her towards him, and 
said, " Nellie, child, you shall never leave me. She 
was all I had to love on earth, and I'll do my best 
to give you some of the love I gave her. You shall 
stop here, child, and I'll work for you as I would 
have worked for her. We've both got troubled 
hearts, so we'll: be able to feel for one another, and 
do the best we can to help each other." 

At this moment Mr. Stancombe's entrance in- 
terrupted the conversation. He was surprised to 
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£nd that Patty had already gone to her happy 
lioine^ for he had thought her stronger last night 
than her friends had imagined. His words to the 
father did Seymour yet greater good than Kttle 
Nellie's had done^ for whilst sympathising most 
folly with him^ he could not, as he said, help also 
congratulating him, '< it was so great a privilege to 
liave a child in glory ; it must also be so great a 
rest to know her there — safe, for ever safe, in the 
dear Saviour's arms, sheltered for ever from eveiy 
storm, from all sin and suffering/' 

'^ She was my only one," said Seymour, '' and 
it is hard to part/' 

Mr. Stancombe was silent for a few moments. 
Then he said, '^ I too have an only child. It would 
be hard to part, I know. I sometimes think I 
could not bear to see her in any other earthly home. 
But if it were to go to her Saviour, to join the 
company of the redeemed, I think — ^I scarcely like 
to say so, for I know it is diflScult to say how one 
would feel when one has not been tried — ^but I 
think if it were to go to God and heaven, I could 
let her go, and even give thanks. She told us 
yesterday, Seymour, we were to remember to give 
thanks for her when she was gone, have you done 
so yet ?" 

"No, sir," said Seymour, "not yet; my mind 
has not felt equal for that, though I remember well 
as how she said it was a chief part of a Christian's 
duty/' 

"Of his duty towards God," said Mr. Stan- 
combe j " we learn it in that Catechism of which she 
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was so fond. Shall we try if we are eqaal to tihis 
duty now ?" 

And Seymonr was equal to it. His sorrow and 
his loneliness went up to heaven on the wings of 
Mr. Stancombe's prayer, and there found a vent in 
the Saviour's bosom, returning no more to weigk 
upon his heart as they had done before. From Us 
soul he gave thanks unto God, and blessed his holy 
name for his darling who had departed this life in 
his faith and fear, beseeching Him to give unto 
those left behind grace so to follow her good ex- 
ample, that with her they might, through Jeans 
Christ's sake, their only mediaCbr and advocate^ 
become partakers of his heavenly kingdom. 

Then Seymour mentioned to Mr. Stancombe bis 
wishes respecting Nellie, and he promised to speak 
to Mrs. Stancombe on the subject, and consult witih 
her as to what had better be done. That same 
afternoon Mrs. Stancombe called herself. Nothing 
further had been heard from the Park, and it was 
arranged that Nellie should stay where she was for 
the present. Neighbour Simmons promising to re- 
main also, and keep the child through this trying 
week. 

The old woman followed Mrs. Stancombe out of 
the house, and inquired what she thought would be 
the end of all this trouble about Nellie, speaking of 
the child with a kindness of which Mrs. Stancombe 
had not imagined her rough nature to be capable. 

"Then, Mrs. Simmons,'' she said, '^you also 
feel sure of Nellie's innocence ?" 

"Quite, ma'am," she answered readily; "the 
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child's a good child if ever there was one ; and no 
Iiypocrite. I haven't been with her all this time 
without seeing that plain enough^ and all I hope is 
that them as have accused her of what she never 
dreamt of doings may be found out^ and punished 
as they deserve. A poor orphan, too, and worse 
than an orphan; who hasn't got a home of her own 
to turn to/' 

"We need have no fears for her, Mrs. Sim- 
mons," said Mrs. Stancombe ; '^ if NelKe is, as I 
believe, God's child, we may very safely leave Him 
to take care of her. He says Himself, ' Them that 
honour me I will honour.' " 

'^ And she does honour Him, ma'am," said 
Neighbour Simmons ; it's been wonderfiil to me to 
watch her patience all this while, always thinking of 
others and working for them when we know she 
must have had a world of trouble on her own poor 
little heart. But she'll have a good friend in 
Master Seymour. He's a poor man, it's true, but 
able to work, and with good wages, and it's my 
belief he'll just keep the child by him in the room 
of her thaf s gone, and that it's just in this way 
that the Lord will provide for the poor thing. I've 
known Master Seymour these twenty years, and a 
better man than he doesn't live, and I see that he's 
taking to the child already, most like as if she was 
his own." 

Neighbour Simmons was quite correct in her 
suppositions. Mr. Seymour did not in the least 
know what would be the end of all this trouble 
about Nellie* But let it be what it might, he had 

24 
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made up his mind that his home should be hers ; 
and as Mr. and Mrs. Stancombe were willing it 
should be so^ and there seemed no probability of 
her father making any claim upon her^ he told 
Nellie what his wishes were that same evening. 
They found a very ready response in Nellie's heart. 
To be a daughter to Patty's father — to have some one 
who she could feel was in any way dependent on 
her — to feel no longer a burden — to be of some use 
and comfort in life, this was what Nellie had longed 
for all her life ; and now how strange it seemed that 
this prospect should open before her through tlie 
perplexities and troubles which crossed her path. 
It was very wonderful, but this made it seem all 
the more as though it must be of God's own order- 
ing. Kneeling in her room that night, with Patty 
sleeping in death so close to her, Nellie recalled all 
that had happened during these two eventful days, 
so much sorrow, yet such sweetness mingled with 
it, as is the case where sorrow comes direct from 
G od's hand without sin and without shame, in one 
of which all the bitterness of sorrow lies. Man 
had been cruel but God had been very kind. He 
had not left her alone in her troubles, nor even 
alone with Himself. But knowing the need of 
liuinan help for human heart. Ho had raised up 
friends to her in her distress, and Himself provided 
licr placo of sheUcr. 





CHAPTER XLVin. 

DUTY TOWARDS ODB NBIGHBODB. 

WEEK afterwards and three separate con- 
versations were being held in three very 
different houses on one and the same sub- 
ject. Mrs. Audley and Nurse JoUiffe at the Park, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stancombe at the Rectory, and Master 
Seymour and Neighbour Simmons at the cottage, 
were aU busily engaged at one and the same time in 
discussing little Nellie Morton — her moral character 
and future prospects. Though the conversations 
were all thus carried on at once, they cannot, as of 
necessity, be related in similar fashion, and we bo- 
gin, therefore, with that held at the Park, the results 
of which were likely to be of most importance to 
Uttle Nellie. Apparently from the interest taken in 
the subject by one of the two persons engaged in 
this conversation, Nellie was not the only person 
to whom these results were likely to be of con- 
sequence. Nurse Jolliffe^s flushed face showed 
that her whole mind was deeply interested in the 
matter. 

'^ And so master has quite made up his mind, 
ma'am,'' she said, in reply to some information which 
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her mistress had given her at)ont Nellie; "be 
don't mean to carry the matter further/' 

" No, Jolliffe, he doesn't/' replied Mrs. Audley, 
" and I mast say I am very thankful for it^ and 
think, too, that it is the right thing to do. We 
cannot be sure of the girl's guilt." 

" Well, ma'am," said Jolliffe, " I couldn't say as 
much myself, though of course one may feel sure 
of many things one would find it hard to prove." 

''And it's only right to give every one the 
benefit of a doubt," said Mrs. Audley. 

"Where there is any doubt," remarked Mrs. 
Jolliffe, coldly. She knew Mrs. Downtonhad only 
just left her lady's room, and knowing how strongly 
the housekeeper's sympathies were enlisted on 
Nellie's side, she dreaded any influence her words 
might have obtained in her favour. 

" You are hard on the girl, Jolliffe," said Mrs. 
Audley. ''I have always considered that your 
master was disposed to think the worst of people, 
and give judgment rather quickly against them, 
but he is by no means so convinced of the girl's 
guilt as you are ; indeed, it was he who said that 
we ought to give her the benefit of the doubt. And 
it would be such a serious thing to bring a young 
girl of her age to justice on such a charge. Even 
if she were pronounced innocent, or perhaps, as 
your master thinks would be the case, acquitted for 
want of sufficient evidence, the mere fact of such a 
charge having been made against her would injure 
her future prospects. Even if acquitted, the details 
of things are very partially remembered, and in 
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years to come, the fact of her being the girl who 
was accused of stealing a five-pound note might be 
remembered by many who had altogether forgotten 
whether she had stolen the five-pound note or not. 
You must see for yourself, Jollifie, how it would 
injure her to have a story like this attached to her 
name." 

" The story wiU get about anyhow,'^ said Mrs. 
JoUifie ; *' and there won't be many who know the 
girl's father, and the girl herself, who will have 
much doubt as to whether she took the money or 
not. Those who know where she came from won't 
be much surprised when they hear what she has 
come to,'' added Mrs. Jollifie, in a tone that even 
her indulgent mistress felt was not altogether re- 
spectful. 

Mrs. Audley lay back on her sofa and looked 
wearied. '^ I am too tired to talk any more now, 
Jolliffe," she said. "The girl will never trouble 
you any more. I would not even ask you to go 
down to the Eectory to explain to Mrs. Stancombe 
that I am not well enough to call this afternoon, 
as I had promised to do, and tell her the decision 
we have come to. Mrs. Downton has promised 
to do so for me. She understands the matter as 
completely as you do, Jolliffe, and is far less pre- 
judiced." 

'' She is quite as prejudiced, ma'am," replied 
Mrs. Jollifife, tartly, "quite as prejudiced in her 
favour as I am against her, and without any reason 
whatever for being so, except, indeed, that she 
knows I don't like the girl, and never did, and 
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therefore of course she thinks it proper to take her 
under her special protection/' 

''That will do, Jolliffe," said Mrs": Audley; 
''you can go now. I wish to rest/' 

Mrs. Jolliffe saw that she had gone too far, and 
left the room with the vexation that was in her heart 
pretty evident on her face. " She shan't stop in this 
part of the world, anyhow,'* she said to Lavinia, 
after repeating to her the substance of her conver- 
sation with her mistress. " You must manage to 
prevent that, if we have to get her father to inter- 
fere." 

" Her father is pretty well out of our reach just 
now," said Lavinia; "there's not much to be got 
out of him so long as he's in his present lodgings." 

"No, I suppose there isn't," said JolliflFe, gloomily, 
as she saw the failure of another little project i 
" otherwise we might have got him over to use his 
authority in sending the girl away. Your sister 
would have managed that for us somehow, and Tve 
set my heart on getting her clean out of the neigh- 
bourhood." 

" It seems treating her very bad," said Lavinia. 
" I'd be sorry any one should ever do by me as we've 
been doing by her, Mrs. Jolliffe." 

" There isn't any help for it," said Mrs. Jolliffe ; 
" she should have known her place better, and kept 
her finger out of other folk's pies, and then she'd 
have had no trouble. It's all her own fault." 

And with this remark, which somehow did not 
find an echo in Lavinia's conscience, she walked 
away. 
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Now while Mrs. Jolliffe was thus resolving to 
get Nellie out of the neighbourhood. Master Sey- 
mour and Nei&:hbour Simmons were arranodnsc plans 
which would secure her remaining in it. , 

'^ You see, neighbour/' said the good man 
thoughtfully, ''it looks like God's ordering. It 
seems to me as if I could trace his finger in the 
whole directing of it. If this fuss had not taken 
place up at the Hall, the girl would never have come 
here ; if my darling had not been taken, well then 
I dont suppose I could well have gone on maintain- 
ing the two of them at home, for though I've been 
a steady man, and worked hard all my life, the bit 
of money I had laid by has been all taken off, first 
by my wife's long illness, and then by Patty's. 
But there, the Lord has taken both of them to 
where they'll never need no providing of mine, and 
it does seem as though He'd left me this poor thing 
to look after instead of them." 

" It's mighty good of you. Master Seymour, to 
think of such a thing," said Neighbour Simmons. 

'' No,'' he replied, '' there's nothing of that sort 
in it, neighbour. I do feel for the poor creature, 
the Lord knows, and I'd be thankful to be allowed 
to be a father to her. But she's a mighty comfort 
to me, neighbour. It's a lone thing for a man to 
have no one with him to look after his bit of a place 
when he's out, and give him a word of welcome 
when he returns. There's no saying how it has 
lightened my loss to have that lassie left in my 
home, nor how much more heavily I should feel it if 
she were to go away from it. And then there's 
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another reason^ neighbour^ why it's on my heart to 
keep her^ if so be it can be managed. My poor 
lamb that's gone was mighty fond of this here 
book/' And his eyes filled again with tears as they 
fell on a* book which he held in his hand. It was 
Patty's well-read and much-marked Prayer Book^ 
and it was open at the Church Catechism. '' There 
wasn't a book she loved better^ no^ nor one she 
loved so well as this one^" he continued^ '' save and 
except God's own Holy Word^ and this was one of 
the parts she loved best in it. See^ neighbour^ the 
mark her own dear fingers have drawn along those 
lines." And he pointed to the pencil mark which 
underlined the words^ ^^ My duty towards my neigh- 
bour is to love him as myself^ and to do to all men 
as I would they should do unto me." 

''I see," said Neighbour Simmons. ''I know. 
Fve minded often how she'd read and meditate upon 
that book, and she's spoken many times to me of 
what was written in it, and of them lines in parti- 
cular. I remember well her saying to me one day 
that if folks would only go by that rule in their 
dealings with one another, as how they wouldn't 
need any other, for if we only did to others what in 
like circumstances we'd wish for them to do to us, 
we'd be pretiy sure to do the right thing." 

" And if my poor lassie had been left upon the 
world like that one," continued Master Seymour, 
speaking in a meditative tone of voice, as though 
in answer to his own thoughts rather than in reply 
to Neighbour Simmons's words. " If my poor lassie 
had been left as she iSj an orphan^ and worse than 
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an orphan, for it would be better for her, poor child, 
to have no father at all than the like of him she's 
got ; and not only that^ but cruelly slandered and 
fll-treated^ wouldn't I be thankful to the Lord if He 
sent a strong arm to protect her^ and a safe home 
to shelter her. Yes, I would; and what Pd like the 
Lord to have done for my own child if sheM been 
left alone and unprotected, that Fll do, God helping 
me, for this poor stray lamb of his that He seems 
Himself to have set along my path, maybe on pur- 
pose to see if Pd got enough of his own compassion 
in me to pick it up and set it in safety on my own 
shoulder/' 

'' And the Lord will reward you, neighbour, no 
fear but He will. "lis not the Lord's way to refuse 
his help to them that are doing a good work in his 
name and for his sake." 

'' We must consult Mr. and Mrs. Stancombe," 
said Seymour. ^^I've named it to them already, 
but they gave me no settled answer. They said 
they'd talk it over." 

And at that moment Mr. and Mrs. Stancombe 
were talking it over, and the result of their conver- 
sation was that they called that evening at Master 
Seymour's cottage, and it was arranged that Kellie 
should remain with him for the present, and be to 
him as his own child. Thus did the Lord provide 
the orphan with a protector and a friend, and send 
comfort into the bereaved heart of the widowed 
father. 



i 




CHAPTER XLIX. 

HONOUR AND SUCCOUR. 

MONTH had passed away, and Nellie 
Morton felt as mucli at home in Master 
Seymour's cottage os though she had been 
bom and brought up there. She knew his ways, 
and it was her delight, for Patty's sake, to seek to 
please them in all particulars. Quietly and carefully 
was each little household duty performed, and in 
spite of her cares, Nellie was happy, with that hap- 
piness which all must feel, whatever their circum- 
stances may be, who have a clear conscience, a life 
full of duties, and strength of body and mind to fulfil 
them. These blessings were all Nellie's, and they 
made her cheek bright and her step light, even 
though there were some heavy sorrows still in her 
path, and some cherished desires and earnest prayers 
yet unfulfilled. God had given a great deal. More 
— far more — than she deserved ; more — ^far more — 
than she had ever even dared to desire. He could 
give all the rest. All she had to do was to trust 
and wait ; and this, through God's grace, she was 
able to do with a firmness of faith and perfection of 
patience which would have surprised those who did 
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not know that, though young in years, Nellie was 
already old in the experience both of this worid's 
sorrow, and of God's strengthening and sanctify- 
ing grace. But on this particular morning Nellie's 
heart was feeling low, and it needed an increase 
both of faith and grace to enable her to go through 
the duty before her — the painful duty of visiting her 
father in prison. It was his wish to see her ; a wish 
she could not understand, for he had never shown 
any affection for her ; there was nothing now for him 
to get by being kind to her, and she had been told 
that he had refused to see any of his old companions 
or friends. The day had come when he was to be 
allowed to receive one visitor, and his neglected 
child was the only visitor whom he would consent 
to receive. 

With a beating heart and a trembling step 
NeUie prepared for that visit, and accompanied 
Master Seymour to the county jail, where she was 
to be admitted, while he remained without to wait 
for her. Poor little NelUe ! She had gone through 
a great deal in her short life, and had found herself 
in many different and trying circumstances, but at 
no time and in no place had she ever yet felt so 
overcome with awe and dread, as she did during 
that visit to her father. 

Her blood ran very cold as she followed the 
warder along the stone passages, all so still and 
silent that they oppressed her with their dreary 
loneliness, though so many were moving to and fro 
all around. And when she found in what placo and 
in what presence this interview with her father was 
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to take place^ lier heart sunk yet lower within lier 
little palpitating breast, and she felt as thoo^ she 
ahonld never be able to speak a word to him* 

She stood as it were in one large cage in asUme 
halL On the opposite side stood her £Either in an- 
other. In the empty space between them stood a 
warder, who mnst be a listener to everything that 
took place. For a moment Nellie's heart fiiiled 
her entirely, bnt on raising her eyes to look at her 
father's bee, something there changed at once the 
whole tenor of her feelings, and made her forget 
even the place and the presence in which she was. 
Never before had Nellie seen her tatiier look as he 
did now. For an instant she conld scaroety believe 
that it was he, so completely was he changed. The 
change of dress was something, Nellie felt, bnt 
it was not that alone, nor indeed that chiefly, which 
made so complete an alteration in the man since 
last his child had seen him some few months since. 
Bnt Morton spoke, and never in all her after life 
did Nellie forget those words. 

He fixed his eyes on her, and there was all their 
former resolution in them, though the expression 
was utterly changed, the fierceness gone, only the 
firmness remaining. He spoke, and the tone of his 
voice was resolute as ever ; the very nature of the 
man required that it should be so, but how different 
were the words which he uttered fix)m any Nellie 
had ever hoped to hear fix)m her father's lips. The 
^aracter remained — the determined, inflexible 
^'■a^ter, but it was grafted now upon a new stock, 
^gardless of the presence of the warder, without 
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shrinking or hesitating, John Morton spoke to his 
child, and spoke out — 

''Nellie/' he said, "Pm. sorry to bring you to 
such a place as this, but I'd that to say to you I 
wouldn't trust to any one to say for me. I've been 
a bad father to you, Nelhe, and God has brought 
me to this place to show me that I have." He 
paused for a moment, but Nellie's sobs were her 
only answer. '' To show me this," he continued, 
''and many other things besides. Please God I 
get out sound and well, we'll talk more outside these 
walls than we can talk within them. But I want 
you to know, Nell, that I'm here for some time, and 
I'm glad of it, for it'U give me opportunity to 
break off with all my old chums and all my old 
ways, and come out of this place a very different 
man from what I've come into it. But what I want 
to tell you, child, is this, first what brought me to 
this change, and then how sorry I am for having 
been all along such a bad father to you. But 
vouVe been none the worse for it, for the Lord's 
had care of you and given you friends, no doubt 
for the sake of others who were very different from 
what I've been. But it has been along of you, 
child, that first I came to feel how wrong I'd been, 
and to wish to change my mind and my ways. 
There's a book in this place, Nell, that I've been 
reading, and it's that book IVe got in my mind 
now." 

Nellie was all attention, and every word her 
father uttered sank into her heart, although it wa£l 
so agitated. 
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''It's the Prayer Book, Nell/' he continued. 
''There's one in the place where I sleep, and a 
Bible, too. The Bible I tamed from at once, and 
never meant to touch, but after a bit I took np the 
Prayer Book for want of something else to do. I 
opened it at the Catechism, and minding the da; 
you were in a fix about having to learn it, and I 
spoke up sharp to you about not bothering me, I 
read it through to see what it was like. There's 
one part that fixed itself in my mind, and was the 
beginning of all IVe thought about, and made np 
my mind to since. It's the duty towards one's 
neighbour." 

'^Now listen, Nellie, and I don't mind who 
listens besides. Pd tell them all, every one of 
them in this place, if I thought they would be the 
better for it. All my life, Nellie, IVe been going 
directly contrary to that bit of learning that I 
knew by heart when I was a lad, and this is the 
end of it. I began when I wasn't as big as you — 
no, nor half as big — to think of nobody and care 
for nobody but myself. It was all one to me what 
others went without, so long as I had all I wanted; 
and in particular my father and mother. They 
meant to be good to me, but I was their only son, 
and they spoiled me j and in return I paid them no 
honour, and gave them no help. That went far to 
break my mother's heart, and bring her to her 
grave before her time ; and after that, father would 
have no more to do with me, but turned me out of 
doors to get my own living as best I could. I was 
strong and clever, but the thought of an idle life 
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suited me best ; and as I fancied soldiers had less 
to do than other folks^ I enlisted for a soldier. I 
might have done well enough then if I had had 
some regard for what is said in that book ; but though 
I had learned it at school, it was no more in my 
mind than though I'd never heard it ; and I had no 
more thought of honouring and obeying the Queen, 
or submitting to those in authority, or ordering 
myself reverently to my betters, than I had had of 
obeying or minding my parents. I got into one 
trouble after another, and at length was dismissed 
for insubordination; and then began the wild life 
Pve led ever since. Instead of hurting nobody by 
word nor deed, or being true and just in all my 
dealings, my whole life has gone in bad deeds — 
picking and stealing, lying, evil speaking, and 
slandering. Instead of keeping my body in tem- 
perance, soberness, and chastity — ^you see, Nell, 
how Pve learned the words by heart now — Pve set 
such things at defiance, and lived in intemperance 
and sin ; and as for other men's goods, that's just 
what I've had my eyes and hands on ever since 
then till now, when I'm here for it." 

Poor Nellie had been crying all this while, and 
now her sobs increased so much that her father 
paused to comfort her. 

'^ Take heart, child,'' he said, ^^ there's more to 
cheer you in what I say than to cast you down ; for 
if I began with reading the Prayer Book, I've gone 
on to the Bible, and there's enough there to make 
even the like of me hopeful. The chaplain's a good 
man, Nell, and he's helped to make it alJ clear to 
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me; and I see as how it's not too late — nei^er too 
late, so long as one's in this life, to make a change. 
There's forgiveness for the past, Nell, and hope for 
the ftitare. You may go home, child, and take your 
Catechism, and read it all over, and feel that your 
poor father has broken his duty to his neighbour, 
bit by bit. But there's one part he's got it in his 
power to do yet, and he only wishes to be free 
again in order that he may set to it at once, and 
that is, learn and labour truly to get his own living, 
and do his duty in that state of life to which it may 
yet please God to call him. So take heart, Nellie, 
child. Tell Master Seymour all Pve told you, every 
word, and that I've a deal more I'd wish to say to 
him; and thank him for the care he's willing to 
take of you till I can take my own duty to my own 
child upon myself, which, God helping me, I mean 
to do.'' 

And thus they parted, Nellie not having been 
able to speak one word, though longing all the 
time to be within reach of her father, to throw 
herself at his feet, and pour out all her little heart 
in thankfulness to her Heavenly Father, and love 
to her earthly one. Little, indeed, had she thought 
of the work that God had been carrying on in her 
father's heart in the loneliness of his prison cell, 
through the means of that Catechism to which she 
herself owed so much blessing both for time and 
for eternity. 




CHAPTER L. 

THS lord's PBAYEB. 

FEW months later, and a sight might have 
been seen in Master Seymour's cottage 
which would have appeared incredible to 
those who, not knowing the power of a prayer- 
answering God, are slow to believe in the mar- 
vellous results which his heart of love and his hand 
of might can eflfect, and that, too, in very short 
time. On one side of the hearth sat Master Sey- 
mour, on the other sat John Morton; between 
them, on the little footstool which had belonged to 
Patty, sat Nellie, one hand resting on a knee ot 
each, and feeling at that moment such love to both 
that she could scarcely have told which was the 
dearest to her — the real or the adopted father. 
Nor would either of them have cared to know, 
both were so well satisfied with the love and devo- 
tion which each received. 

Upon the little table close by stood an open 
Bible and Prayer Book. Evening prayer had just 
been concluded, and they were enjoying the usual 
little evening talk before saying good-night. 

'^ Yes,'' said Seymour, apparently in reply to 
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amne remaA ftafc hid been |i r e^iou aly made^ ''it is 
indeed & wonderfixl prayer — tins prayer of our 
Lrndf &. It aeons to t&ks in ereiytlnng'^ tlunigli it 
is ao aiiart» 

^ It Iiaa been a wonderfid pr aye r to me/* said 
Marton, ''as ITdQie knows, lor it was the first I 
e^rsr oflered np to Ttrm Fd absned so nnich against^ 
and it was throc^k lio- that first I came to offer it. 
I hid the child pn^ for me, and she chose this tor 
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" It was abrays my Fitty^s & f ourit e prayer, too/^ 
said Seymour ; " die nsed to say, as I said just 
now, Aat it \oA in e i e r j th ing, the first part 
showing ns ao ]dain what we ooght to Csel towards 
God, and the hist part hoping ns to ask for all we 
want from Hinu There are many who woold care 
more for the h»t part than the first. Bat onr Lord 
tanght ns phunly enough to consider Gt)d first 
— ^the glory of his name^ the performing of his 
holy win. That mnst come firsts and the rest 
follow after.'' 

Morton heayed a heavy sigh, as well he might, 
and said that his life had all been spent in going 
directly contrary to this, in dishononring God's 
name, and disobeying his will. 

"But it is not so now, father," said Nellie, 
stroking his knee gently with her hand, and raising 
her bright, innocent t&ce to his dark farrowed 
countenance ; ''it is not so now, and I can't bear to 
see you look so sad, or talk so grave, because yon 
know the past is all gone by now, isn't it. Master 
Seymour f God doesn't remember the wrong things 
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any more after He lias once forgiven them^ does 
He?'' 

" Indeed^ He does not, Nellie/' replied Sey- 
mour ; " and a blessed thought that is for every one 
of us." 

''But chiefly for those whose whole life has 
been spent in doing wrong things," said Morton. 

" Well," replied Seymour, " it may seem so to 
lis; but there isn't any real difference between 
one and another." 

"There's a vast difference, I should think," 
said Morton, *' between a decent man, like you, who 
has spent his life uprightly and correctly, and one 
like me." 

" In the sight of men, perhaps," replied Sey- 
mour ; " but certainly not in the sight of God. If 
there's one truth more clearly set forth than 
another in the Bible, it is that all are sinners alike 
in God's sight. All have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God. It don't matter whether 
there's a large debt standing against them in 
heaven or a small one. It's very clear they all owe 
something, and that they've got nothing to pay it 
with. And it's very clear, too, that there's only 
one way of getting rid of all the debts, be they 
many or few, great or small, and that is by wash- 
ing them all out in the precious blood of Christ. 
Where all are debtors, I can't see any difference 
between one and another." 

" Except that those who are forgiven most love 
most," said little Nellie. 

And perhaps have most desire to glorify God's 
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name^ and serve Him faithfully in their fabne 
Kres/' said Seymonr; ''as also they have mosfc 
opportimity of doing. Nothing tends more direct^ 
to glorify the name of God than the entire change 
of life of those who, after long foDowing the ways 
of sin, become converted to Grod, and lead an alto- 
gether new life/' 

" As, God helping me, I intend to do,'' said 
Morton; ''bnt it will be hard work at first. I've 
made op my mind to mend my ways and my doings, 
bnt there's a power of force in habit that no (me 
would believe who had not experienced it. Yoa 
can't think, perhaps. Master Seymour, how hard it 
will be for me, who have led such an irregular, wild, 
wandering Kfe, to set myself to following that one 
rule Fve resolved to keep, and learn and labour 
truly to get my own living. You've been used to 
this all your life, and you may tli»Tilr God you have 
been, but it will be a hard matter to me." 

''God will take care of that, fiather/' said 
Nellie ; '' you know our prayer says, ' Give us this 
day our daily bread,' that means, doesn't it. Master 
Seymour, to put us in the way of earning it 
honestly ?" 

" Which it isn't always easy to do without a 
good character," remarked Morton ; " it's no help to 
a man to have the stain on his name that mine has 
^t but, thank God, there's none on yours now, 
^eU. It makes me miserable when I think that 
tiiere ever should have been anv, and still more 

Srr *r ^^^^^^^^ that I was' in great measure 
tne cause of it, though Httle did I dream of such a 
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thing at the time. None can tell, when once they 
put their hand to do anything wrong, how far the 
wrong they do may go. Even now I can't forgive 
those who brought such unjust shame upon you.'' 

''Nell can,'' said Seymour; ''she's forgiven 
them long ago. You couldn't say the Lord's 
Prayer as you do, if you hadn't forgiven them, 
Nellie, could you ?" 

" No, indeed," said Nellie ; " for it says, ' For- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.' That prayer obliges us, you 
see, father, to forgive altogether, entirely, without 
remembering anything. We should not like God 
to remember anything against us, and we ask Him 
to forgive us 'a« ' we forgive those that have in- 
jured us." 

"Yes," said Seymour, "there's a great deal in 
that little word ' as ' ! How does God forgive ? 
He spells that word ' forgotten,' ' blotted out/ and 
as we would have Him forgive us, so we must for- 
give others ; not a remembrance even left of the 
offence. Nell has none, I hope, of anything that 
has been done against her." 

" No, indeed, I haven't," exclaimed Nellie, her 
beaming face bearing witness to the truth of her 
words ; " only I wish Mrs. Jolliffe had not got into 
such trouble for my sake ; I can't bear to think of 
Mrs. Audley's sending her away after she had been 
with her all those years. It must have made them 
both so unhappy." 

"From what I hear," said Seymour, "Mfb. 
Audley had no wish to keep her after she found out 
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how completely slie had been deceived in her. She 
trusted her entirely^ and liked her because she 
trusted her. When once the trust was gone^ the 
liking seems to have gone with it. I suppose^ ypu 
see^ the foundation-stone of her regard for the 
woman having been her trust in her, as soon as 
that was gone, the whole building came down at 
once. It must have been a great shock to her, but 
I can quite understand the very sight of the woman 
being painful to her afterwards. I hear, too, that 
she fancies that she may have deceived her in other 
ways — ^perhaps was not as careful of the baby who 
died as she supposed ; in short, she could not bear 
her to remain a day in the house after she discovered 
her real character.'* 

Mrs. Jolliffe will feel it dreadfully,'' saidNeUie. 
They say she does not feel it at all," replied 
Seymour. " She and the girl Lavinia have gone to 
London, where I'm told they are going to set up a 
lodging-house." 

'' I'm unhappy about the girl," said Morton ; 
*' I'd give a great deal to be able to speak to her, 
and see if I couldn't say a word to stop her down- 
ward course, just as I know I've helped her on in 
it in by-gone days. She's young yet, and might be 
persuaded, and I'm grieved to see her casting in 
her lot with a hardened hypocrite like Mrs. Jolliffe, 
who'll lead her further and further into temptation 
and evil, till there's no help for her." 

Except through God's grace," said Seymour; 
there's help for all there, as we know." 

"As I know best of all," said Morton. ''I'd 
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give mucli to bring her into the way of good, seeing 
how much I've helped her to do wrong, only I don't 
see what I can do for her." 

'^ Perhaps God will show us the way, father," said 
Nellie ; '' we can but ask Him, and this very prayer 
tells us that He has all the power. Everybody and 
everything must obey Him at his will ; must they 
not. Master Seymour ?" 

^'Indeed they must, Nell," said Seymour; '^and 
if we want to prevent Lavinia being led into further 
temptation, and deUvered from further evfl, let us 
take this desire to God, and see if He will not grant 
it. You remember what is said in the question our 
Catechism^ asks immediately after we have been 
repeating our duty to our neighbour. Does it not 
tell us how unable we are to perform any good 
thing by ourselves ?" 

'^Tes," said Nellie; ''it says that we cannot 
walk in the Commandments of God, nor serve Him 
without his special grace." 

'' And how does it tell us to obtain this grace ?" 

" By diligent prayer.^' 
And the Lord's Prayer," continued Seymour, 
expresses all our needs, spiritual and temporaL 
In this prayer we desire our Heavenly Father, who 
is the giver of all goodness, to send his grace unto 
us, and to all people, that we may worship Him, 
serve, and obey Him as we ought to do. In this 
prayer we ask God to send us all things needful 
both for our souls and bodies. We beg Him to be 
merciful unto us and forgive us our sins ; and we 
ask Him to save and defend us in all dangers 
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ghostly and bodily, and keep ns from all sin and 
wickedness, and from our ghostly enemy^ and from 
everlasting death. I do not think that there is 
anything which we need for which we do not ask in 
this wonderfnl prayer; and we have the comfort of 
knowing and trusting that all that we ask Him to 
do, ' He wUl do of his mercy and goodness, throngli 
our Lord Jesus Christ/ And therefore, Nell, we 
say. Amen. So be it." 

'^ You have not forgot your Catechism, Master 
Seymour ?" said Nellie. 

'' It would be strange if I had, Nell,*' he replied; 
'' considering how often I heard it from her that* 8 
gone. There wasn't a book, after her Bible, that 
she loved so well, and many's the hour she and I 
have gone over it together, sentence by sentence, 
almost word by word, till it's written, so to say, on 
my heart.'' 



CHAPTER LI. 




THE FIRST COMMUNION. 

IME and space forbid our following Nellie 
Morton through the next few years of 
her life. But we regret this the less as 
very httle took place during those years which 
it would interest the reader to know. They were 
all spent in that every-day peace and happiness 
which, while it leaves but little to record, aJ0fords all 
the more to enjoy. The stirring times of our lives 
are not the happiest, the quietest times generally 
are, as Nellie found during the years she spent with 
Master Seymour and her father in the dear little 
cottage she had cause to love so well. For Nellie 
had never returned to service, but had remained in 
Master Seymour's home, to be a daughter both to 
him and to her father, who had taken up his abode 
with him, at the good man's earnest request. 

For years they lived thus happily together, and 
then Morton married — ^to Nellie's great delight and 
thankfulness — Esther Trueman, the housemaid at 
the Park. Little had Nellie imagined in those days, 
whilst admiring Esther's devotion to her God, and 
mourning over her father's ungodly and unbelieving 
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life, that the day would come when she would see 
these two united not only in the same heavenly 
bonds, bat also in the closest of all earthly unions ; 
and not only so, but would see her father taking the 
lead of his young wife in heavenly as well as earthly 
things. It was very wonderful, but so it was. 
Esther had been God's servant all her life. She 
could not remember the time when she had not felt 
his Spirit working within her, and striven to walk 
in his ways, yet her step forward now was not as 
decided as that of her husband, who having once 
turned out of the wrong path into the right one, 
from that moment walked boldly on with all the 
fixed resolve of his determined and now regenerate 
character. Esther's voice, if true, would often be 
timid in standing up for the truth, her husband's 
was always distinct and never wavered, and his 
efforts for the good of others were such as perhaps 
only those make who have themselves been as brands 
plucked from the burning. 

People said John Morton was a remarkable man, 
and so he was ; foremost in all that was good, work- 
ing for his God and Master with an earnest desire to 
redeem the long mis-spent time, and seeking during 
the eleventh hour, by zeal and devotion, to overtake 
the labours of those who had entered earlier into 
the vineyard. Nellie remembered the early days of 
her life, and contrasting them with the present, was 
led to see something of the power of that God to 
whom nothing is impossible. She did not go with 
her father to his new home, but remained to be the 
stay and solace of Master Seymour's cottage, but 
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Ke together, and the two little 
■' one, sharing all each other's 
imd sympathizing with one 
,d in shade. Nellie herself 
homes, and of both fathers, 
Itvotion and respect to the 
one. We purpose only to 
) scenes of her now peaceful 

■ to its qniet joy and usefol- 
took place on Sunday — two 

—the one following the other, 
fer standing in her neat Sunday 

■ father's cottage, talking to 
i relation which by the way 

Jelhe to realize, for she always 
■sister, and called her " Esther," 
■ to her young stepmother, bat 

tch for Bome one, for her glance 
ped towards the lane, the tree- 

ij which led from the Rectory to 

ind of Miss Qllen to wish that we 
3 it not f" she said. 
Ilike her," replied Esther, " she is 
pnd love, and then she's very fond 

abers the old days, Esther," replied 
w she and I nsed to learn onr Gate.; 
nth her dear mamma. I remember 
nii^ this part abont the Sacrament 
take to-day, bnt it seemed difficult 
tieii. Bat the Confirmation Lectares 
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made it all easy ; I only wish yon could have come 
with us to-day, Esther.'^ 

'^ So do I/' said Esther, '' but baby prevents 
that,'' and she bent down to kiss the little sleeping 
infant in her arms ; " besides, I'm scarcely strong 
enough. However, next Sunday will be another 
happy day for us, and then I hope we shall be all 
together. Your father will be with you to-day, and 
Master Seymour, too, Nell/' 

'^ But we shall not sit with them,'' said NeUie, 
''those who have just been confirmed are to sit 
together, just as we did at the Confirmation. That 
was why I thought it so kind of Miss Ellen to say 
she would call for me. Oh, Esther," she added, 
the tears rising in her blue eyes, " you can't think 
how this time makes me think of Patty. It would 
have been so dehghtful to have had her with us 
now, and she would so much have enjoyed it." 

Esther smiled. '' She has the enjoyment now, 
Nellie, darling, in a measure and degree which our 
hearts cannot even understand. But we must not 
think of her as not being present to-day. We can- 
not tell how much may be included in tho^e words 
' the communion of saints.' " 

'' I had thought of that," replied Nellie, '' and 
certainly, Esther, we shall have you in communion 
with us to-day. I know you will be with us in 
spirit, though this little creature here does prevent 
your being present in person." And with a kiss 
first to the mother, and then to the baby, Nellie 
wished good-bye, and went to meet Miss Stancombe. 

The two girls walked on quite silently for a few 
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moments. Then Miss Stancombe said, '' Nellie, I 
did '80 long for you this morning at our family- 
prayer. Papa gave us such a lovely exhortation on 
those words of our Lord, ' This do in remembrance 
of Me.' I wished so much you had been there to 
hear all he said. You would not have talked any 
more as you did yesterday." 

" About not being fit to go to the table,'' said 
NelKe. 

" Yes," said Miss Stancombe. '' Papa made it 
all so clear — just what he used to explain to us in 
the Confirmation Lectures, only he said it in such 
very simple words. That the Supper was ordained 
by Jesus for all who wished to remember Him in it. 
I thought of you, Nellie, and how you are always 
longing to remember Jesus, and think more of 
Him." 

*' Yes," said Nellie, " I only wish it were not so 
hard to do so in this world, where there are so many 
things to make us forget Him." 

" Which is just the reason why we value so much 
all that helps to make us remember Him, and his 
death upon the cross for us. You know, Nellie, it 
does help us to remember those we love, and who 
have gone away from us, when we recall the last 
thing they did on earth — their last words — ^their 
last wishes — and their last command must always 
have such weight with us — ^we must always feel such 
a desire to obey it — never to forget or slight it." 

" Yes," said Nellie, and she thought of Patty's 
last hours and words, remembering how anxious she 
had always been to obey and even anticipate every 
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wish of Master Seymonr'sy because Patty's last per- 
sonal request to her had been to be a daughter to 
her widowed &ther. 

'^ Papa says that is why all the children of Jesus 
love so much to come to the Lord's Supper^ because 
it reminds them of his death for them^ and the 
benefits of this death. It is the delight of God's 
children thus to obey his last command^ to feast on 
the remembrance of all He has done for them^ and 
also to join together in witnessing before the world 
that they do belong to Jesus^ and are his children." 

"Very unworthy ones, some of them," said 
NeUie. 

There was something of the old impatience in 
Ellen Stancombe's manner as she replied, ''Oh, 
Nellie, how you do talk always about unworthiness 
and worthiness. I declare I think it's quite wicked 
after all the trouble papa has taken to show us that 
it is not for our own worthiness or unworthiness that 
we are either allowed or forbidden to come to the 
Lord's Table. Our Catechism teaches us this so 
plainly, and if we read God's Holy Word it seems 
yet more plain. Papa said to-day, that the most 
striking thing about this Sacrament is its wonder- 
ful simplicity, just a feast, a 'Holy Communion/ 
ordained by Christ Himself for his own children, 
in which and at which they are simply to meet 
together in loving remembrance of Him." 

" Then your papa would not call the Sacrament 
a means of grace," said Nellie. 

" I don't think he would," replied Ellen, " ex- 
cept so far as it leads us to more earnest prayer to 
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God, to more diligent study of the Word of God, 
and to more fervent watclifalness. The Bible, 
prayer, God's Spirit in our souls, these are what 
papa would call means of grace. I think he would 
say that so far as the partaking of the Holy Com* 
munion led to the increase of these things in us, it 
became to us a means of grace/' 

^' I see,'' said Nellie, " and in this way it is one 
of the means of grace." 

''Yes," replied Ellen, ''and a very precious 
one, which must be highly valued by all Christ's 
children, and which all have a right to enjoy." 

" Even the most unworthy," said Nellie, with a 
smile. 

" Papa said that too, Nellie," replied Ellen, 
"and it was then I wished so much you had been 
there to hear him. He said that the loving Father 
of a family did not drive away the little ones from 
his table because they were little ones — small, weak, 
scarcely able to sit up and eat with the others. 
This did not make them less his children, or 
diminish his wish to have them at his table; all it 
could do was to make Him, being a Father, with a 
Father's heart of tender loving pity and protection, 
remember that they were the little ones, and there- 
fore give them the special care and watching they 
required ; while they, being little ones, and feeling 
themselves such, would naturally cling closer, and 
thus, after all, perhaps get the nearest to the 
Father's side, and enjoy the most of his heart." 

" It is a very comforting thought," said Nellie. 

And with this remark the two girls entered the 
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chuTcli, with minds well prepared, to partake of 
their first Comnmnion. Thus prepared, they realized 
to the full the benefits of that blessed Sacrament 
ordained by the dear Lord Himself for the con- 
tinual remembrance of his death, and the benefits 
which his faithful followers were to receive thereby. 
The outward signs — ^the bread and wine received 
by them — ^had spoken truly and deeply to their 
young hearts of the inward and spiritual grace on 
which all their salvation depended, the '' bread of 
life'* — the "living bread which came down from 
heaven^' — the ''flesh which is meat indeed, the 
blood which is drink indeed." 

Mr. Stancombe looked with thankful satisfac- 
tion on many a young form kneeling for the first 
time at that Table, but on none did his eyes rest 
with such fulness of gratitude as on his own young 
daughter, and, kneeling beside her, on Nellie 
Morton, who, for so many long years, had been the 
subject of his wife's prayerful, patient, and perse- 
vering care. 

And his thankfulness was well founded. The 
two Ellens returned home with their souls refreshed 
and strengthened. Repenting truly of all former 
sins, steadfastly purposing to lead a new life, with a 
lively faith in God's mercy through Christ, with a 
thankful remembrance of his death, in charity with 
all men, the two young girls tasted a fulness of 
happiness which until then they had never known. 
They had now come forward publicly as the soldiers 
of Christ, as his professed followers and servants, 
and it was only natural that the sense of this, and 
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the dignity and honour as well as the happiness 
belonging to it^ should lighten their steps and 
brighten their countenances^ as they walked home 
together from the feast where they had been so 
happy — so humbly, yet so intensely happy. 

''Next Sunday/^ said Ellen Stancombe, as she 
left her jGriend at the cottage gate, " next Sunday is 
to be another happy day. I hope the sun will shine 
as brightly on it as it has done on this one/' 
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CHAPTER LH, 

THE BAPTISM. 

EXT Sunday came^ and the snn slione just 
as brightly as it had dono a week before on 
the two young girls^ who met in the same 
place where they had then parted^ at the garden 
gate of John Morton's cottage. But they were not 
alone now. Esther was there too^ dressed in the 
same neat dress which she had worn at her wedding 
a year ago, with fresh white ribbons on the wedding 
bonnet, and a yet happier smile upon her simple, 
truthful face than it had worn even then. Master 
Seymour, and John Morton, and Neighbour Sim- 
mons were there also; the latter holding in her 
arms the tiny baby whose baptism was to be this 
day. A discussion had arisen as to who should 
hold this tiny baby at the font. Nellie Morton 
declared that this happiness and honour belonged 
to Miss Stancombe, who must be considered, if 
only in right of her rank, in all propriety the 
child's chief godmother. Ellen Stancombe boldly 
asserted that Nellie's near relationship gave her a 
claim beyond all rank, especially on such an occa- 
sion as this, and in the presence of Him who is the 
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Maker of all who meet together, and with whom 
there is certainly no respect of persons. 

Ellen, having the stronger will, and also the 
better cause, gained the day. It was from Nellie's 
fond though somewhat trembling hands that Mr. 
Stancombe shortly afterwards received the little 
one, and giving it the name of Patty Seymour, 
signed the sign of the cross upon its fair white fore- 
head, and admitted it publicly into the body of 
Christ's Church. 

Nellie and Ellen were no careless sponsors, 
although such young ones. Their previous training 
in the Church Catechism, which had been made in 
such a remarkable manner a subject of practical 
metruction to them both, their delight in it from 
their childhood, the preparation of mind, and heart, 
and Hfe, through which they had passed previous to 
their Confirmation, and whilst preparing for their 
first Communion; all these things had so deeply 
taught them to understand the right nature of that 
holy Baptismal Service, that we doubt whether any 
sponsor, however advanced, both in age and expe- 
rience, ever entered upon the solemn duties of 
sponsorship with clearer understanding of the 
mind, and more thorough devotion of the spirit, 
than did those two young girls. 

The particular address made to them as spon- 
sors, carried back their thoughts many a long day. 
Both remembered the early days, when the same 
dear motherly heart instructed each in the faith 
which they had now publicly to avow, showing 
them the dangers of those spiritual enemies which 
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they had since so solemnly renounced for them- 
selves^ and now sought as solemnly to renounce for 
another. 

Ellen remembered the early struggles she had 
had with her own hearty before she could entirely 
cease from coveting the pomp and vanity of this 
world. Her thoughts travelled back to the days 
when Audley Park and its occupants were a sore 
subject of envy to her untrained and untamed mind. 
She had only seen the beginning of those things 
then^ their present appearance^ and fair outside 
show, and they had seemed very desirable. Yet 
even then, her parents' instructions, and the teach- 
ing of God's Spirit in her soul, had made her 
believe in the insecurity and in the ensnarements oi 
all earthly pomp and show, and had led her to fight 
against all covetous desires of the same, and pray 
that she might not follow nor be led by them. And 
later days had shown her a very sad end to much 
that in the beginning had looked so promising. 
Mrs. Audley's death very soon after the loss of her 
little son, seemed to have removed the only re- 
straint that had hitherto kept the squire from the 
full indulgence of all those carnal desires of the 
flesh, by which he had long been so much led. 
After his wife's death he gave himself up to 
gambling, and racing, and the pleasures of the 
table, and took no care whatever of his only 
child. 

Left to the sole superintendence of her French 
governess. Miss Audley had professedly adopted 
the same religion as Mademoiselle held, but to sil 
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outward appearance knew but one worsliip, the vain 
following of her own pleasure. For many years things 
at Audley Park had gone from bad to worse, till some 
short time since the estate had been sold to satisfy 
the creditors, and Mr. Audley had gone to live 
abroad, where his daughter and her governess, or, 
as she was now called, her companion, had already 
spent several years. All this had been cause of 
much grief to Mr. Stancombe, who had watched 
with heavy sorrow the sad end of one who had once 
been his friend and companion. But the good are 
never left by their God without some consolation, 
the seed sown is never allowed to be all lost. And 
Mr. Stancombe^s mind could always return from 
dwelling mournfully on the blight that had fallen 
on Mr. Audley^s character and fortune to the 
thankful remembrance of Mrs. Audley's peaceftil 
death-bed, and the words of quiet, happy assurance 
in the pardon of a crucified Saviour with which she 
had closed her eyes from the trials that were thick- 
ening before her in this life, to open them in a world 
from which sin and sorrow are for ever excluded. 
Often had the troubles at Audley Park been the 
subject of sorrowful and solemn conversation at 
Oldfield Eectory, and never without recalling to 
Ellen's mind her early envy of Miss Audley's wealth 
and rank. Remembering now what it had once cost 
her to fight against " covetous and carnal desires,^' 
and feeling deeply thankful to have struggled and 
overcome, there was a peculiar emphasis of feel- 
ing — an emphasis which her father remarked and 
understood— in the tone with which she answered, 
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with regard to these earthly pomps and vanities, 
" I renounce them all/' Perhaps this was the part 
of the Baptismal Service which moved her most, 
whilst Nellie^B heart was full of remembrances of 
the other dear Patty, safely sheltered from the 
rough waves and winds of this life, on which her 
little namesake was now about to enter. And as 
she confidently declared her faith in the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, in the glorious resurrection 
and ascension of the Lord Jesus, in the communion 
of saints, in the remission of sins, and in the life 
everlasting, her thoughts dwelt as much on the 
beloved one of that name who had gone before to 
heaven as on the precious little one whom she was 
now promising to lead and help to follow after her. 

On their way home the two young sponsors 
lingered behind and talked together of that day's 
solemn service, and all the responsibility that now 
rested upon them. 

"You do not know who your sponsors are, 
Nellie,'' said Ellen, " but I know two of mine, and 
what it is in the power of sponsors to be when they 
really seek to do their duty. I believe we shall 
both of us try to do ours." 

'^ If we can only remember all that we have our- 
selves been taught just on those three things 
specially recommended to us," said Nellie, '^the 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments, we shall be able to teach her a good 
deal." 

"I am so glad there is that mention of the 
Church Catechism in the exhortation to the god- 
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parents/^ said Ellen, ''because the Cliurcli Cate- 
cliism is so very dear to us." 

''And was so dear to Patty/' replied Nellie. 
" Oh, Miss Stancombe/' she added, " you don't 
know how glad I am that baby bears that dear 
name, it seems like a promise of good.'' 

" ' The memory of the just is blessed,' " replied 
Ellen, " and ' a good name is better than riches.' 
Those were the two verses papa quoted when he 
asked me what baby's name was to be, and I said 
she was going to be called Patty Seymour." 

" How pale Master Seymour turned when Joe 
Stevenson gave the name," observed Nellie. 

" Yes," said Ellen, " I saw that he could scarcely 
bear to hear it ; but I don't think he felt unhappy, 
there was such a sweet, peaceful smile on his face." 

" If baby lives," said Nellie, " she will be a great 
delight to him. We shall bring her up to call him 
grandfather. I am so very glad we all live so near 
together, for he will be such a great help to us in 
teaching and training her." 

'' And we are all such young god-parents," ob- 
served Miss Stancombe. 

"Joe is not so very young," said Nellie, "and 
then he's so thoughtful, and so very good." 

"Yes," replied Miss Stancombe, "he certainly 
is good. Papa was saying last night that in all his 
experience — and you know, Nellie, he had such an 
immense parish when we were at Wolverton — he 
never remembered having met with Joe's equal, or 
seen a young man of his age so firm in holding to 
what is right, and opposing all that is wrong." 
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'^ That's just what father says of him/' said 
Nellie. " Father says the thing he admires most in 
Joe is his firmness/' 

"And we see more of it than you do, Nellie/' 
continued Miss Stancombe ; '' because he lives with 
us. Papa says it's a great blessing to have such a 
man-servant, one who is an example to aU the 
parish." 

'Tm glad he knew Patty/' said NeDie, "it 
will give him still more interest in his little god- 
child ; and Pm very glad we were able to persuade 
him to be baby's godfather, for as we were saying, 
he's so firm, and he never undertakes anything with- 
out having resolved to go well through with it. 
Hell be a great help to me. Miss Ellen, because he 
has so much courage — ^&ith, I suppose your papa 
would call it, Miss. And I have so little — do you 
know. Miss Ellen, I felt ahnost frightened in church 
when we were making those solemn promises, re- 
membering how solemn they are, and how very 
weak we are." 

^' You always are frightened, Nellie," said Miss 
Stancombe. '^ I am afraid I am inclined to be too 
confident. Papa says it is my natural character to be 
so, and that I must watch against it, but certainly 
it is not yours. You are humble enough, Nellie." 

''Mr. Stancombe does not call it humility. 

Miss," repUed Nellie, '' but want of faith. He is 

always talking to me about my want of faith, and 

says it is just this which keeps me back, and that it 

w because I look to self and not to Christ that lam 
so timid." 
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" So that our very diflFerent shortcomings — ^my 
confidence and your timidity — arise from the same 
cause," said Ellen. 

''The cause from which all sin and trouble 
come," replied Nellie, " not looking suflSciently to 
Jesus. One thing struck me so much," she con- 
tinued, ''and that was the beauty and fitness, as 
your papa said once, of the ' outward visible sign op 
form in Baptism,' to the inward and spiritual grace. 
Did you observe the clearness and purity of the 
water in the font f" 

"Yes," said Ellen, "and thought it a lovely 
emblem of the sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit. I too remembered papa's words, and felt 
thankful for the wonderful purifying power of God's 
Holy Spirit, which can sanctify and cleanse such 
sinful natures as ours." 

" Having fulfilled what is requiped of those pep- 
sons who come to be baptized," said Nellie ; " you 
pemembep. Miss Stancombe, how much youp papa 
said about this. He told us so many times that 
thepe wepe two things on which the Ohupch insisted 
as necessary to baptism, and that infants were bap- 
tized because they promised these things by their 
sureties, which promises they themselves are bound 
to perform when they are old enough. It is just this 
thought that makes the service so solemn, that all 
the blessing depends upon repentance and faith.^' 

Ellen Stancombe did not answer, and both the 
girls were silent for some little while. Then Nellie 
said humbly, but with a sweet, happy confidence in 
her voice. 
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*' I think, Miss Stancombe^ we were both sincere 
in the promise we made to-day. I think we both 
have repentance and faith. I am sure I can say 
that I am heartily sorry for all the wrong things I 
have ever done^ and do most truly desire entirely to 
forsake them in all time to come, whilst I do heartily 
believe in everything which the Bible telJs us, and 
especially in the dear Saviour who died for us upon 
the cross." 

" And so do I, Nellie ; and we will not fear but 
that God who has done so much for us already will 
do all the rest, and daily increase our repentance 
and strengthen our faith. The more we know 
of Jesus, and what He has done for us, the more 
sorry we shall be for everything we ever have done 
or ever may do to offend Him, and we know that 
our faith will increase every year as we grow older. 
Papa says nothing increases in the using like faith ; 
that the promise is always literally fulfilled that to 
him that hath, more will always be given." 

Thus talked together the two Ellens, until they 
reached home. Then tenderly embracing the still 
sleeping baby, Ellen Stancombe left Nellie Morton 
to assist the young mother in the care of her baby 
and in the household ddties, for which her strength 
was yet scarcely equal, while she returned to her 
own happy, peaceful home. 

Her parents met her at the door, and inquired 
whether this were not a happy Sunday. 

'' A happy Sunday, indeed,'' she said ; '' two 
such happy Sundays as I hope never to forget. 
Last Sunday my first Communion; to-day my first 
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godchild. Oh^ papa ! oh^ mamma V she continued^ 
^^ I don't know how to be happy enough, and I don't 
know how to be thankful enough to God and to you/' 

^' And Nellie ?" asked Mrs. Stancombe. 

*^Is happier than I am, if possible/' replied 
Ellen, " I think the darkness of some of her past 
life brings out all the present joy into still greater 
brightness." 

"No doubt it does," said Mr. Stancombe; 
'^that is one of the most important results of all 
affliction— to bring out the joy more clearly by 
contrast. Sometimes God keeps the joy until after- 
wards— reserves it for the next world; sometimes, 
as in Nellie's case, He removes the clouds even in 
this life, and gives a season of clear shining after 
rain. I knew this little godchild would be a great 
joy to her." 

" She will delight in helping to bring it up, and 
is already looking forward, papa, to the time when 
we shall teach it the Creed and the Lord's Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments, and instruct it in the 
Church Catechism set forth for that purpose," said 
Ellen, an arch smile blending with the happy, 
reverend expression of her countenance. 

" Her dear Church Catechism — ^your dear Church 
Catechism," replied Mr. Stancombe. "Yes, I 
think there is no fear but that the little godchild will 
be well instructed in that valuable portion of our 
valuable Liturgy. Do you know, Ellen, Joe has his 
own reasons also for being fond of the Church 
Catechism ? He told me something yesterday that 
greatly interested me, when we were planting out 
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those flowers together. He says the very first 
serious thoughts he ever had came from some words 
Nellie said to him years ago when they were fellow- 
servants at Heath Farm. Did you ever hear that 
this was the case?^' 

" No, papa, never/' said Ellen ; '' how should 
I, except from Nellie ; and if it was anything good 
that she either said or did, there would be no chance 
of one's ever hearing it from herself. Do tell me all 
about it/' 

And Mr. Stancombe told Ellen what Joe had 
told him about the little discourses Nellie had pro- 
nounced in her childhood's days, on the subject oi 
the Church Catechism, adding, '^ he told me no one 
had ever spoken a serious word to him of any sort 
before, and that though he laughed it off at the 
time, he never could iforget it. As for what she 
said about the Third Commandment, it cured him in 
the end of the habit of swearing. He says he 
never could take God's name in vain afterwards 
without remembering Nellie's face and Nellie's 
words ; that he got into the habit of checking him- 
self whenever he uttered an oath, until at last he 
entirely gave it up ; and he told me that these early 
discourses of Nellie's had been the secret of the 
great interest he took in my lessons on the Church 
Catechism when he joined my Confirmation-class 
three years ago, though he did not feel suJBB.ciently 
at home with me then to mention it. Indeed, he 
has never been able to summon courage to tell me 
till now. This little baby seems to have been the 
means of drawing us all more closely together — ^you 
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and Nellie ; me .and my man ! I must say I was 
greatly interested in finding that the godfather 
as well as the godmothers had such special reasons 
for loving the Church Catechism/^ 

''How strange it all seems, papa/' exclaimed 
Ellen, ''for Patty Seymour, you know, had Ji&r 
special reason for dearly loving the Church Cate- 
chism ; how very strange it all seems/' 

"God*s doings are wonderful,'' replied Mr. 
Stancombe ; " they seem strange to us because we 
only see ' parts of his ways.' The day will come 
when we shall see them as they really are — one great 
harmonious whole, and then there will be nothing 
strange in them, although the wonder and the glory 
will be greater than ever." 



THE END* 
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